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From the Jungleto the final mile 


— and the sole aim is the 
longer, better service of 


United States Tires 


HOUSANDS of acres of jungleland in Sumatra 

have been transformed into flourishing rubber 
plantations in order to serve the best interests of 
buyers of United States Tires. 

The tropic jungle has been hewn away, rubber trees 
planted by the millions, methods and machinery in- 
stalled for the collection, cleaning and baling of rubber 
of the high quality required for United States Tires. 

Today the United States Rubber Company is the only 
rubber manufacturer controlling its own rubber supply 
in any large degree. The substantial and vital advan- 
tages in quality which ensue, are for the good of the 
users of United States Tires. 

Specialists stand guard over every step of manufac- 
ture. United States Tires are good tires because their 
ultimate goodness is considered from first to 
last. The user must be pleased to the final mile. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 
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When Speaker Reed Shook Congress 
Hon. Joseph G. Cannon selects from the many dramatic scenes he has witnessed during 
long career in Congress that which took place when Speaker Reed, the ** Czar,” triumphant! 
enforced—against great opposition and all parliamentary precedent—a new ruling as to t! 


quorum. It remains to-day an established and important part in Congressional procedure. 


Is There a Fourth Dimension in the Universe? 
Observations of the recent eclipse of the sun seem to support the theory of ‘ Relativity, 
which the great physicist Einstein has formulated to account for many baffling phenomen 
which Science cannot to-day explain. Daring and incredible as the theory of Relativity ma 
seem, its assumption answers many riddles with mathematical exactness. Alfred Lotka ex 


plains with text and diagrams many of these problems. 


War, the Best Friend of Disease 
Homer Folks, Director of Civil Affairs of The Red Cross in France, presents a startling array o! 
facts in regard to the damage done to the health of the world by the war. Not only the direct 
effects of privation, prison régime, and the hardship suffered by millions of refugees are summed 
up, but the interruption of preventive hygiene in countries outside the war zone has done in 


calculable harm to the health of the world. 


Simian Traits in the Human Race 
Satire and sense mingle in Clarence Day, Jr’s., paper on “ This Simian World.” Upon his in 
genious premises that our civilization retains many traits peculiar to the monkey tribe, he 


builds up an argument which is startling, exceedingly interesting, and difficult to refute. 


The Menace of Race Hatred 


Herbert J. Seligmann contributes an important paper on one of America’s most pressing prob- 


lems—that of the negro’s place in our altered democracy. 


Where Civilization and Savagery Meet 
Svdney Greenbie records an adventurous trip to the Fiji Islands, where he has found the former 


race of cannibals well advanced on their way to progress. Illustrated with photographs 


Stories of Unusual Quality 
By Arthur Sherburne Hardy, Fleta Campbell Springer, Lee Foster Hartman, Edwina 
Stanton Babcock, and Margarita Spalding Gerry. 
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The Chenev Acoustic 


Throat gathers tones 
and releases them 
under perfect and 


calculated control. 


ENEY TAI 





| Like a Uiolin, exquisite with its first rich 


tone, and day by day becoming seasoned and mel- 
lowed by the throbbing melodies it helps to 
reate, so with The Cheney—*“Tue Loncer You 
Pray It, Tue Sweeter It Grows.” 
Dulcetly appealing with the first record you play 
upon it, it enhances in sweetness and quality of tone 
with use. It isthe gift of original acoustic principles, 
evolved and perfected in The Cheney. 
Asa final touch of craftsman-like appreciation, The 
Cheney is given the form it deserves— cabinets 
which are faithfully accurate period studies. 
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‘A YEAR AS A GOVERNMENT AGENT” 

AS it Harry Hotspur who used to kill 
breakfast 
and then come in shouting to his wife: “ Fie 
I want work!” 


half a dozen Scots before 


upon this quiet life. 

The career of Mrs. Norman Whitehouse 
years has more than a 
suggestion of the indefatigable Hotspur. 
After the adoption of the New York Suffrage 
Amendment in 1917, following the campaign 
of which she was chairman, and after she had 
helped make and put 
plans 


during the past five 


into operation 









America at war,and the manner in which this 


country was putting them into effect. 

How this program was to be carried out 
was left to the ingenuity and ability of Mrs. 
Whitehouse herself. How it was carried ovt 
is the story she tells in her new book, 4 Year 
as a Government Agent. 

Her difficulties began even before she was 
ready to put her plans into operation. The 
picture of vest-pocket diplomacy in Switzer- 
land during those trying days is both amus- 
ing and irritating. One 
gets the impression 





for educational and 
patriotic work for the 
suffrage organization, 
Mrs. Whitehouse 
went to Washington. 
There she saw George 
Creel. She told him 
that she wanted to do 
war work. His reply 
“Will you go as 


the representative of 


Was, 


the Committee on 
Public Information to 
South America or 
Switzerland? 
Switzerland it was 
There was a pecul- 
iar interest attached 
to the appointment of 
Mrs. Whitehouse as 
the first woman to 
represent the United 
particularly one so divided in its 





Author of A 


States in a neutral 
country, 
allegiance and so teeming with intrigue as 
was Switzerland. 

Officially Mrs. Whitehouse was known as 
representative or director for Switzerland of 
the Committee on Public Information. She 
was to handle and distribute to news agencies 
and the press in that country, cables and 
wireless news dealing with events in America; 
to prepare special articles and pamphlets, 


show motion-picture reels, and so on. In 
short, she was to put before the people of a 
country the 


neutral aims and ideals of 








Vira B. WuItTenovuse 
Year . 


s a Government 


that in general minis- 
ters and secretaries 
and under-secretaries 
are ple asan t-man- 
nered men with no 
particular use for 
women in official posi- 
tions, but great eager- 
ness to entertain them 
One 
discovers, perhaps not 
for the first time, that 
there is a great deal of 
mint, anise, and cum- 
min about diplomacy 


socially. also 


—and much dining! 
Mrs. Whitehouse 


tells with pungent hu- 
mor.how the beginning 
of her work was de- 
layed by the lack of co- 
operation of the American legation in Switz- 
erland; how her position and her duties were 
finally recognized by the authorities; how 
she worked with editors and how she got 
the story of America’s war work into Ger- 
many. 

An appendix contains documents, letters, 
cables, ete., which in themselves tell the 
story of some of Mrs. Whitehouse’s difficul- 
ties. 

Perhaps the greatest charm of the book 
lies in the personality it reveals, and the sig- 
nificant fact that it demonstrates—of the 
ability of an intelligent woman to deal with 


Agent 
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situations requiring tact, brains, and humor. 
There are delightful human touches—the 
little maid Hedwig who died so courageously; 
and the dog Sonny, who went his serene way, 
unmindful of dogs or diplomats. 


“ DUDS 


By definition a dud is an unexploded shell. 
A thing of dread mystery it is to the French 
peasant plowing his reconquered soil, and a 
dangerous thing to trifle with. Also, the dud 
is an old concept in the human imagination— 
far older than gunpowder and shells. For 
what else was Aristotle’s theory of infinite 
potentiality but the notion that every human 
situation is a dud that can in some way be 
touched off? 

Henry C. Rowland is too modern to be an 
Aristotle, too spirited for gloomy  after- 
thoughts upon the war. But somehow, by 
the magic of his touch, all the potentialities 
thatan Aristotle could have dreamed of are re- 
leased, and one after the other delicious explo- 
sions occur in the pages of Duds. Some of the 
duds are the Sultana diamond, an amazing 
voung lady by the name of Miss Melton, and 
a combine of smugglers to get German loot 
into America. And, touched off by the 
trained hand of Mr. Rowland, each of the 
duds explodes at the psychological momert, 
with a maximum of thrills. It is a lively 
chase that Mr. Rowland leads us, following 
Capt. Phoebe Plunkett, late of the United 
States army, on his wild night ride in a 
launch in pursuit of a smuggler off Gravesend 
Bay, in his flight from the toils of the too 
fascinating Miss Melton, and into the arms of 
the disingenuous Olga Karakoff. 

Carrying a bit farther the theme with 
which we started, the meaning of that fasci- 
nating word “‘dud,” it may be said that a 
novel of the type in which Mr. Rowland is 
so skilled a craftsman is like a shell leaving 
the gun when it comes from the author’s pen. 
It must be very, very well done if it is not 
to be a dud! Nowhere in the merry chase 
that the author leads his readers must the 
interest lag. And nowhere does the interest 
lag, in Mr. Rowland’s spirited pages. 


*“ LUDENDORFF’S OWN STORY” 
Ludendorff! What name was freighted 
with greater mystery or with a deeper, more 
potent significance in the course of the war? 
Ludendorff the stern, with Hindenburg to 
the right of him—a vast, glowering Hinden- 
burg, the Hindenburg of great wooden 


statues — and to the left of him, lean, domi- 
nating, William the Ruthless. 

Now William the Ruthless is fallen, and 
the mountainous wooden statues of von Hin- 
denburg, with acres of square mustache and 
hollow Egyptian eyes, lie prone beside the 
block and tackle. And Eric von Ludendorff, 
a defeated Ludendorff and possibly a wiser 
one, but to outer appearances stern, un- 
changed, has told the world his story. The 
secret archives of Germany at war have been 
opened, the deepest plans and aspirations of 
German Junkerdom have been told, and the 
conversations between Ludendorff, Hinden- 
burg, and the Kaiser are laid out gruffly be- 
fore the reader, with little or no comment, 
for him to form his own conclusions. 

Great as will be its value in the permanent 
records of history, and astounding as its reve- 
lations are to the man who has followed the 
war step by step, one cannot help wondering 
whether the greatest hold of Ludendorff’s 
Own Story upon the imagination of America 
will not be its pure fascination as a human 
document. Ludendorff was the great coun- 
selor, and by his word all things were staked 

lives, treasure, the happiness and prosper- 
ity of millions. The turn went against him. 
Think of the staggering weight on one human 
mind! One cannot help wondering what 
great, overpowering impulse made Luden- 
dorff unburden himself. And vet, in the very 
act of revealing everything he appears the 
old Ludendorff still. In between revelations 
that will run, in subterranean eddies and 
currents, with the speed of electricity from 
continent to continent, he has time, in his 
blunt way, for all sorts of intimate side- 
lights on the dominant German figures 
from the gift of a bowl of flowers by the 
Kaiserin to the psychology of the Crown 
Prince at Verdun. 

Ludendor{J’s Own Story reveals the plan of 
battle after battle as he outlined and fought 
it, his strategems of policy with the Turks 
and Austrians, and his handling of the men- 
acing problem of morale at home—and in the 
process it reveals himself, Germany, and the 
Kaiser. 

In the very act of telling all his secret 
hopes and plans during the four dark years, 
Ludendorff uses the old methodical general- 
ship. He describes the German great Gen- 
eral Staff, from the records of which his 
revelations are taken, with the frankness of 
one who has no longer anything to gain; and 
he transfers us as though by prearranged 
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THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA contains 
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of the great fig- 
ure on Germany’s side of the war, to plans 


schedule from “close-ups” 
and descriptions of battles, outlines of his 
stern policy as to morale, and discussion of 
international propaganda—all as part of the 
one far-reaching program of war. As a result, 
history has a unique document, and things 
that were mysterious and hazy about the 
great conflict of the ages are almost terrify- 
ingly clear. An important series of maps, in- 
cluding two big battle plans, add to the 
value of the book. 


“THE RIDER OF THE KING LOG” 


There is a seasoned old guide in the Maine 
woods who has made it a practice for years to 
send to each of his companions of the trail, 
after they have gone back to the city, a little 
Thanks to him, in a 
scent the air with their 
Central Park is the 
nearest approach to nature, many an office 
worker is carried back to the woods and the 


green balsam pillow. 


city where taxis 


gasolene breath, and 


open spaces by the clean pine scent as he 
drops off to sleep. Only once in a while is 
it the privilege of an author to achieve what 
the Maine guide has done, and Holman Day 
has achieved it in The Rider of the King Log. 

The great north woods, the smell of the 
pines, and the echo of the ax are caught in 
Mr. Day’s pages, through which moves a 
story of the clash of powerful personalities in 
and of love. Things began to 
stir between the Marthorns of the Great 
Temiscouata Company and John Kavanagh of 
“The Toban” from the time when strong- 
willed Cora Marthorn decided that the school 
term ought to be ended two weeks ahead of 
time so that she could go to Alaska, thereby 
interfering with Clare Kavanagh’s plans, and 
with old John Xavier Kavanagh’s schedule 
for the spring drive. A fight between two 
highly individualized fathers on a school 


a great feud, 


campus can be quite as dramatic as a feud 
a la Montague and Capulet, Mr. Day proves. 
And, in some of its far-reaching consequences 
it can be more interesting. 

Plot and counter-plot move with breathless 
rapidity through the history of the combat 
between the two barons of the pine. It is a 
fight of epic proportions fitting for the great 
background which the story is 
thrown, and it is a battle to be fought with 
cunning as well as strength. And to add to 
the zest of it all, a real Montague and Capu- 
let love-affair develops. 

In working out his theme Mr. Day has 


against 
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drawn some striking characters, and has 
given his readers full measure of the thrill of 
incident and flavor of the land which they 
have learned to expect of him. Old John 
Xavier Kavanagh, of course, dominates the 
book; one of those tremendous, lovable Irish- 
man for whom men fight and die. And there 
is much of him in Clare, for when she has to 





Hotman Day 
Author of The Rider of the King Log 


carry on the fight alone, “Kavanagh's Col- 
leen” sways the lumber-camps with more 
than the power of youth and beauty and 
feminine helplessness. She is ‘‘ Kavanagh’s 
Colleen,” and men follow her as they fol- 
lowed her father. It’s too trite to call a novel 
“red-blooded,” but certainly here is the an- 
tithesis to thin and anemic! 


* THE DOUGHBOY'S RELIGION” 

There is no satisfaction quite like that of 
remembering a fact that you have forgotten 
and striven hard to recover, or definitely 
satisfying yourself on the points of universal 
discussion that you have sensed in the air, 
and always meant to think out a little more 
clearly, and never quite got around to. Judge 
Ben Lindsey has a faculty for getting around 
to them all, in his little book of pleasantly 
chatty essays, The Doughboy’s Religion. The 
psychological facts about the Y. M. C. A. in 
France—aside from controversial figures on 
chocolate and stationery and freight prices; 
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The Man As I Knew Him 
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OCTOR IGLEHART has written a biography of Theodore Roosevelt, from 
| an intimate friendship of many years. The author co-operated with the 
| Colonel back in the strenuous days when Colonel Roosevelt was Police Commi 

y ioner of New York Cit Dr. Iglehart honors in his appreciation the memory ot 
reat personality who has left a warm spot in the hearts of all America 
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“T have read Dr. Iglehart’s ‘Roosevelt as I Knew Him,’ with instruction and pleasure 
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ps most interesting character of our time from his intimate friend. 

Roosevelt was one of the most human of men and the cold facts of his career fail to 
do him justice. The author has happily met that need, a ive Roosevelt as he was.” 
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the idealistic creed of a soldier, which makes 
cowardice, not immorality, the 
prime evil; the platform of Junkerdom, in 
and out of Germany; and Horses’ Rights for 
Women, the main trails of discussion along 
which we are led, always in a spirit of honest 
inquiry. 

Apropos of The Doughboy’s Religion, Judge 
Lindsey gives as a case in point, that of a 
certain colored soldier who helped out his 
colonel when the lock of the regimental safe 
became jammed. 


personal 


This doughboy wired the 
colonel to send for Corporal Hall, with the 
explanation, “Co’p'l Hall was fo’ fooh years 
a bugglah.” When the gratified colonel 
wanted to know what his talents might be, 
the colored lad replied: 

to tell no lies. 
Standin’ as ah does daily in de presence of 
mah Makeh, mos’ doubtless ah doan’ want 
to tell no lies. But if de time comes when 
ah kin he’p yah, sah, ah’ll make a full an’ 
free confession, a full an’ free confession, 
sah.” 


“Cul'n’l, ah doan’ want 


“In these days when anger and _ self- 
interest and the enmities of class quarrels 
cloud every issue and silence so many men,” 
declares Harvey O'Higgins in his incisive in- 
troduction to The Doughboy’s Religion, ‘it 
is well to listen to a voice like Lindsey’s.” 
It is well, if only because Judge Lindsey’s 
essays, free from intellectual juggling, read 
as pleasantly as bits of human nature from 
QO. Henry. 


“HITHER AND THITHER IN GERMANY” 


In Hither and Thither in Germany Mr. 
Howells travels again the ground gone over 
in the delightful trip of Mr. and Mrs. March 








BOOKSHELF 


« 


on “ Their Silver Wedding Journey.” It is 
a long while now since the elderly editor and 
his wife made the trip. But so much hate 
has come out of Germany in the past few 
years that this record of life in the quaint 
old cities and famous 
ticularly soothing. 


resorts is par- 
One is apt to detect in 
the description of manners and customs in 
pre-war Germany certain traits that have 
become nationally prominent since 1914. 

Hamburg, the most trolley-searred city in 
the world (except Boston or Brooklyn) was 
the traveler's first port; then Leipsig, with 
its “swelling and strutting sculpture, which 
celebrated the heroes of the war of 1870 
Next to Carlsbad, through a country grown 
more slovenly but not less amiable after they 
had crossed the Saxon border into Bohemia. 

There are deliciously amusing 
touches in the chapter on Carlsbad; descrip- 
tions of the Marches’ fellow-guests at the 
magnificent * Pupp’s”’; of delicate pink slices 
of Westphalia ham; of the line of young girls 
at the Springs, dipping with a steady me- 
chanical action the cups into the steaming 
source and passing them impersonally to 
their owners. 

Herr Pupps is an interesting figure—of no 
small magnificence himself, for he feeds be- 
tween fourteen and fifteen thousand persons 
daily in his great hotel. 

Hearing that Herr Pupp was to be made 
a count, Mr. March remarked: “Well, I 
don’t object. A man who can feed fourteen 
thousand people, mostly Germans, in a day, 
ought to be made an archduke.”” The whole 
book is full of incidents which give color to 
travel and of journeys which give new flavor 
to life. THEODORE BROOKES. 
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OLE HANSON 


Americanism vs. Bolshevism 


Mr. Hanson, the former mayor of Seattle, knows the enemies of 


Americanism, from bomb thrower to Parlor Bolshevik. His own 
experiences with their activities furnish his proofs; the utterances 
of their own leaders and their own propaganda, his testimony. 
His writing is virile, sincere, impassioned; it is besides, a convinc- 
ing and significant restatement of democracy in terms of Ameri- 
can ideals. Net, $1.75. 


WADSWORTH CAMP 
The Gray Mask 


The strange quest of two detectives, one a woman, and daugh- 
ter of the chief,—the other, the man who loved her. The woman 
was “the best detective on the force,” but love gave the man 
super-powers; and he providentially overreached her, in time to 
save her life. A swift, stirring, and human story, with detectives 
who love and laugh, and wear human hearts under their badges. 
Net, $1.75. 


GRANT M. OVERTON 
Mermaid 


Mermaid inherited her name from the ship she survived. A re 
tired captain brought her up, among boys for playmates, and with 
his secret dark in the background. The playmates become lovers 
eventually, but the secret grew also. Its revelation, and Mer- 
maid’s bitter-sweet love story, will stand out as fictional achieve- 
ment of the first rank. Net, $7 


73. 


LEON BAZALGETTE 


Walt Whitman: The Man and 
His Work 


The author is a big figure not only in France but throughout 
Europe. By means of his work, Walt Whitman has found a large 
and appreciative audience abroad as well as here. A new and 
vital interpretation of the great poet and a remarkable tribute 
from Europe to an American genius. 


HAROLD MacGRATH 
The Man with Three Names 


Under one name he had captured the book world. 
fighting in a human cause against the father of the girl he loved 
It was a name that must not be known. 
good fruits of life would be seared by the disclosure. 
the tale of every man’s life has an unwritten chapter. 
ingly, he strove to find it out. 

How the mystery is solved makes a climax that leaves the reader on the tide 


Under another he was 
Under the 
Love, honor, all the 
But his enemy knew that 

And secretly, unrelent- 


The old, inimitable Harold MacGrath, back again with a novel to stir the 
hearts of all who love a good tale of mystery and love. 


Illustrated, nel, $1 75° 


ARTHUR W. PAGE 
Our 110 Days’ Fighting 


_The full story from official sources, of the fight of each combat 
division, with a complete list of citations. Besides the graphic 
account of the actual engagements, the hard, unheralded fight 
of the organization behind the lines is vividly and dramatically 
presented. Mups. 


GEORGE C. SHEDD 
The Iron Furrow 


A tale of the sun-white stretches of the Southwest, which strong 
men are turning into farmland against the will of Nature—and 
sometimes against the will of men. Lee Kryant succeeded, against 
the machinations of an unscrupulous Mexican, the treachery of 
his own engineer, and the faithlessness of the woman he loved 


Net, $1.75. 


HENRY LEVERAGE 
The Shepherd of the Sea 


Pulled out of the sea from his foundered yacht, the tenderfoot 
was faced with a journey to the frozen Northwest, with a mighty 
two-fisted missionary, “the Shepherd,”’ for company, or being 
dropped back into the sea. Necessity gave him his first harden 
ing. But there was Moona; and in the days that followed, he 
found his way to manhood. Illustrated, net, $1.75. 


ENOS A. MILLS 


The Adventures of a Nature 
Guide 


This book is fascinatingly full of stories of adventurous contact 
and struggle with Nature; becoming sometimes, as in the account 
of the author’s lonely snowblindness on the mountain, a matter of 
life and death. The naturalist has here taken advantage of his 
large resources for narrative, and has given a truly stirring book 
Mr. Mills’s humorous point of view adds greatly to the charm of 
the volume. Jilustrated, net, $3.50. 
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| AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


ry NIKLIN RGEN P; — 


lead institution for Dramatic 
nd Expressional Training in America. 
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( ne e Hall, New York 











GARDNER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


THE RAYSON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
THE SCUDDER SCHOOL 
t 


THE CLARK SCHOOL for CONCENTRATION 


i HE BROWNSON SCHOOL 


Whe vr 


t hd to 


Decoration, Dramatic Ex Languag Full preparatory 


schools please mention Harper’s Maaazine 





THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL 


MISS FOSTER’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College Prepat 


Pi 


MISS SPENCE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
R t ! Day Pu 
26, 28, 30 West 55th Street, N. ¥ 
THE SCOVILLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
iv =< Spe : id vento ‘i ‘ rt Mu ee Int ae 
\I "ieen B. r mISDGAN Pr n ipal, 


Mf 


L’ECOLE FRANCAISE 
A French School for American Girls. Removed from Rome at the 


References | permissior Their Exceller 





1 ] J | Ss Wast t Ma 
I French | iss id, British | ssy; M 
Pag Ar in Er 
I j.A.R EI { France), I 
E. 95th S king ¢ Park) N. ¥ 


THE FRENCH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Miss McCLELLAN and M 


4 S-} where girls may learn to speak fluent French and at 
e have New York advantages All French work 
ing and Day pupils 


s WiLtraMs’ School 


THE DEVERELL SCHOOL 


Boarding a iy school 

4 French sct for rls removed m R ( 

ext th \ sy), Paris, France, on a int he 
r All bje Parisian French instructor 





57 East 74th Street. N. ¥ 
STUDIOS OF FRENCH DRAMATIC ART 
ee alan ence niin, Wali 
Mack, a pupil of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt and exponent « 

French techr : Present seasor pens in Berkeley, Cal Address 


Miss ELIZABETH MACK, 15 West rath St., N. ¥ 


conducted by M 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


Chartered by the Regents of the University of the State of N. Y.) 





Winter classes opened January 24th Classes for beginners, 
ral English, Public Speaking, Drama Pantomime and Dancing. 
eachers’ classes Saturday mornings. Catalogu 


318 West 75th =. . ¥ 





INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
f the City of New La . 


An endowed school Damrosch, Director. Provides a 

rough and comprehensive musical education in all branches and 
equipped to give highest advantages to most exceptional talents 

Address 

SECRETARY. 120 Claremont Ave., N. Y. 





Miss C. E. Mason’s Suburban School for Girls 

Only 40 minutes from N. Y. City. U pper School for girls 13 
to 25: Lower School for girls 7 to 13. All ¢ lepartments, inclu ling 
admits t 


y sional. Certificate » leading colleges or circular, 
iddress 
Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., 


The Castle,"" TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupbson, N. ¥ 


Lock Box 706, * 


THE KNOX SCHOOL 


Formerly at Briarcliff Manor 

Country School for Girls 

40 minutes from New York City. 

Mrs. RUSSELL HOUGHTON, 
Box 14, 





Principal 
PARRYTOWN-ON-HvupsON, N. Y¥ 





Brantwood Hall 


College preparatory and elective courses. 


Certificate admits to colleges accepting certificates. 
A home school for girls. 


Ideal location and environment; among the beautiful 
Westchester Hills, 28 minutes from New York, in 
Lawrence Park, a restricted, residential community. 

Four attractive modern buildings, Spacious grounds, ex- 
ceptional for the study of nature, especially birds and 
wild flowers. Athletic field, gymnasium with swim- 
ming pool, resident physical director. Resident French 
teacher. Emphasis on French conversation. 1918- 
1919 enrollment of resident and day pupils over 100. 


Post Office, BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 











ST. PAUL’S 
A Boarding School for Boys. 
40 Minutes from New York. 
For catalog, address 
| WALTER R. MARSH, 
160 Stewart 


Headmaster, 


Ave., GARDEN City, L. I., N. ¥ 





NEW 





RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 





Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with Emma 
Willard School. A School of Practical Arts. Secretarial Work, 
Household Economics and Industrial Arts. B.A. and B.S. De 
grees Address 

SECRETARY, 

Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 


THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL for GIRLS 


36th Year. College preparatory and General Courses. Advanced 
work for High School graduates. Music, Business Course, Domes 
tic Science, Gymnastics and outdoor sports 

The Misses Hype, 

ELLA VIRGINIA JONES, 





B.. ; The Principals, 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y 


‘““MARYMOUNT” 
College and School for Women. Superb location. 40 minutes 
from New York City Four years College course leading to degrees. 
Iwo years finishing Course for High School graduates. Academic, 
Pre-Academic Courses. Separate College buildings. Music, pont 
Elocution. Gymnasium, Athletic t.elds, 5 tennis courts, horsel ack 
riding. Chaperonage to Concerts, etc. Write for Catalogue to 
THe REVEREND MOTHER, TARRYTOWN~ ON v-Ht DSON, N. Y. 





OAKSMERE 


Mrs. MERRILL's School for Girls, 


MAMARONECK-ON-THE-SOUND, 


Orienta Poirt, 


THE PROPER PRIVATE SCHOOL 


for your children is perhaps the most important choice you have to 


make. If you have difficulty in making a selection from among the 


large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 


to write us for information and suggestions, stating the kind of 


school wanted, the locality preferred, and the age of the student 


for whom assistance is required. 
School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 


| J. M. Furman, A.M., 


YORK 





, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT MARY 


A School for Girls, 19 miles from New York 


College preparatory and general courses. 

Music, Art and Domestic Science. 

Catalogue on request 

Miss MiriaM A. ByYTEL, Principal, 

GARDEN CITY, Long Island, N. Y. 

OSSINING ‘SCHOOL 

For Girls. 51st year Academic and economic courses. 

Separate school for very young girls. For Brochure, address 


CLARA C. FULLER, Principal 
MARTHA J. NARAMORE Associate Principal 
Box 62, OssinING-oN-Hupson, N. Y. 


MRS. DOW’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Circular Sent On Request 


BRIARCLIFF MANOR, N. Y. 





United ‘Hospital Training School for Nurses 


registered, offers a 2'4-years’ course to students; affiliation with 

Mount Sinai Hospital, N. Y New hospital, well equipped, 
beautifully located; one hour's ride from New York, delightful 
| nurses’ residence Address 


TRAINING SCHOOL, ; 
Port CHESTER, N. ¥ 


SUPERINTENDENT OF 


CASCADILLA 
College 

Small classes. 

Enrollment 125. 
A. M. DRUMMOND, 


School for Boys. Individual attention 
Gymnasium. Well-known school crew 

Catalog. 

Director, 


Preparatory 
Athletics 
Summer session. 
M.A., 
Box 108, IrHaca, N. Y 





IRVING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
25 miles from New York, in the beautiful, historic “Irving” coun 
try. 83rd year. 28 years under present Headmaster. New site 
and buildings 1904. Prepares for all colleges and technical schools. 
Individual instruction. Athletic field. Swimming Pool. Gymnasium 
Headmaster, 
Box 900, TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 


When writing to schools please mentinn. Harper’s Magazine 
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[NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


INFANTRY 
CAVALRY 


CADET BAND 
Special Rates to good Musicians) 


For catalogue write to the Commandant 


The Largest Military Preparatory School in the East 


MODERATE EXPENSES 
FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 








MOU INT PLE ASANT SCHOOLS 


MOHEGAN LAKE SC HOOL 

















THE ROXBURY SCHOOL 
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ot ft 1 two to f R It, boys | 1 how 
to work | | s esstul i t 
qu do two y work 1n ¢ 

H] | fac a er r€ 1 five 

One h 1 d fifty r pus 
if I a All teams, 
gym work, boxing, wrestling, under expert 
coaches Tens e hor Del tul count 
for riding 1 tramping. Large open-air swim- 
ming pool next spring 

Iwo months summer session for boys need- 
ing additional work and preparing for 
September examinations. Students may enter any 
time during the year when there are vacancies, 

Wri catalog Git s ’ j 
s that estimate of expense may Be made 


Cheshire, Connecticut Head Master 


W.L. FERRIS, A.B. 
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SOUTHFIELD POINT 
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SAINT MARGARET'S 


I i Ph I 
RHODE ISLAND NEW HAMPSHIRE 
LINCOLN SCHOOL TILTON SEMINARY 
CONNECTICUT 
HILLSIDE FOR GIRLS THE ELY SCHOOL 
} t P In th oes 
Ely ¢ t, GREENWICH, Conn. 
GLEN EDEN 
ROXBURY Be Teaco 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
1 ege Prey 
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I He ack 
ul an 1 
eWTILING 
il 
Terrace, NEW HAVEN, Conn. 
SCHOOL 
irit ig 1d fellowship be- 
o, A.M., Principal 


pal, 
WATERBURY, Conn 


MISS HOWE AN MISS ‘MAROT'S SCHOOL 


iin carefully a limitec imber ot 


tdoor life 


Mary Le sE Ma Pr 


TuHompson, Conn. 


Wykeham Rise Country School for Girls 


Davies, LL.A., Prine 


itative, Mabel E, 


ipal, 


Bowman, A.B., Vice-Principal, 
Cohasset, Mass. 


WASHINGTON, Conn. 
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RUMSEY HALL W ey 
yo 18 Wm. J. Betts, M.A. (Yale) 
H. ScuuTtE, M.A., Headmaster. Teacher 
er. RNWALL, ont Since the fire which destroyed Bet Academy in 
ss 1908, Mr. Betts has been devoting his time to de- 
ST¢ AMFORD MIL ITARY AC ADEY veloping boys and young men for ¢ wd work 
e g boys. Persona OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
1 ‘Tone i acd Students received at any time 
= # 4 “s rR eRe You wish to enter college so developed that you 
Eanes ; will be able to take each ph of college life success- 
F i 7 fully, yet save time. 
THE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS ei : 
eae dl f . ler the active directi Can it be done? It has been done under my 
training for years and 
7 I K Ss. 4 I 


My Record Insures Success 





GE » B. CurTIS I 
KFIELD ‘ . If you work faithfully, there is no limit to what 
= you can get here 
Some parents may desire me to develop their boys 
of 15 or 16 to enter the Senior or Upper Middle 
class of one of the large Preparatory Schools The 
most important thing in education is correct train- 
\ , ing in fundamentals. 
lh chool an 
college advertising that appears In every case my students accomplish 


n every issue of Two Years’ Work in One 
Development of Character, Force is not forgotten 


os b t Ideals of Life ar awakenec 

| lar per "'sM fagazine The Highest Ideals of Life are awakened 

F The number is limited that each may receive 
mat i chool reference P b tnt ° Tinted 
that is available at all times ersonal Intensive Training 
Send for circular with references and terms. 
Chere is an advantage in being Regular year commences early in October 
represents d in every issue Doing two years’ work in one is 
an economic investment. Address 


THE SEYMOUR STAMFORD, CONN. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
WORCESTER ACADEMY DEERFIELD ACADEMY 












































g ¥ . , war hae ~ hes 2 pinta ‘ ~— For the wholesome develo; 
Single roor $150 less where two share a roon Modern « pment College eparat “ 
er the Catalog AJ i 
SAM F. Hotmes, M.A., Principal, : 
WorCESTER, Mass. — = y seein I - 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
Established 1828. Prepar oys exclusively for et ee ee . ; 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY Wal understand 3 
ther scientif hools Every teacher a specialist RaLpu K. BEARCE, A.M 
k K r. Kut P 
37 B ton St. (Copley Sq.), Boston, Mass. 25 King D 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL HOUSE IN THE PINES 
. oe ee Athletics | 4 school for girls. Prepa tor 
Write for booklet ‘ 
West Newton, Mass M I ) 
WHEATON COLL we FOR WOMEN 
my small separate colleg women in Massachusetts. 4-year 828. 
arse. A exgree. Faculty of men and women. 20 buildings 23 miles & rst sion isehold Science. 
100 acres Ei ment, Catalog College Pr 
Rev. SAMUEL V. CoLe, D.D., LL.D., President Outd rt Address 
NorTON, Mass. 30 miles from Boston). Miss B ERTHA ‘Bal LEY, Principal, ANDOVER, Mass. 
id RODGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS HOWARD ‘§ ee FOR GIRL S . 
aT q G ” Ah se wimming pool o~ 1 
For catalogue and views, address 
Miss OLIVE SEWALL Parsons, B.A., I L. P 
Se "Lowest ‘Mas “G8 minutes from 1.) Street ) ER, M 
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MISS MARION COATS, A.M., Principal 
Box 160 Main St., Bradford, Mass. 


PITTI 


MISS CAPEN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


I irs k The Burnham School." 
itt ' 

( re nde e st 1 be addressed t 

Miss B. T. Capt Pr l 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


MISS CHAMBERLAYNE’S SCHOOL for GIRLS 


General pecial and ege | { tory es 
Household Art M Languages 
Out-of-door sport 


Phe ‘ 28, Boston, Mass 


MISS McCLINTOCK’S SCHOOL 





4 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass 
WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
College Preparatory School for Girls le Bo 
6 Acme Shatng Post. Atiaic Fed b gs. ( 
"Misa CONANT lp, ' 


Miss BIGELé 
Highland St., Natick, Mas 


BOB-WHITE 


COUNTRY SCHOOL 
Year nd scl 1 on large New England 
project method. Free 


3 \ 


m and y of country life Riding a 





Mrs, Sara B. HAYES, 


Racpu C. Hint ASHLAND, Mass 


| THE BURNHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 








Miss Hall’s 


SCHOOL 








FOR GIRLS 


In the Berkshire Hills, on 
the Holmes Road to Lenox. 
\ One 
thousand feet above the sea 
level. 


Forty - five acres. 


Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 











THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


3 acres 1 


College, General, S land H ecraft Courses. 
a Mactussn Pi} a ; 
Mrs. Jonn MacDurrig, A.B., § Principals, 


SPRINGFIELD, Mas 


LASELL SEMINARY 
Advanced work for high school gr 





Home: Economics, Secretarial, Art, and Pre-Conservatory M 
Courses 
Athletic field 5 res, 15} ngs 
Guy M. WINSLow, Ph.D., Pr pal. 
I Wo ind Road, AUBURNDALE, Mass 
1 Eva 
7 id day Is 
\UGUSTA CHOAT assar A.B., A.M., Prin al 
HELEN ANDERSON SMITH. Associate Principal 
1¢ Beacon Street, BROOKLINE, Mass. 
Address until August Ist, 200 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 


Founde 


Opposite Sr 


1 by Mary 
iith ¢ 


A. Burnham in 


ollege Campus 


1877. 


Miss HELEN E. THOMPSON, Headmistress, 


NORTHAMPTON, Massachusetts. 


WHITTIER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS © 


d Special cou 








Dp College 
21st year 
Mrs. ANNIE BRACKETT RUSSELL, Principal 

5 Main St., MERRIMAC, Mass. 

THE SARGENT SCHOOL 
For Physical Education. 
Established 1881 
Address for booklet 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass 





THE PROPER PRIVATE SCHOOL 


for your children is perhaps the most important choice you have t¢ 


make. If y 





u have difficulty in making a selection from among the 


arge number school ivertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
t write f ’ ind sugge ms, stating the kind of 
sct 1 wanted, the locality preferred, and the age of the student 
for wh assis | 
School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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° School of Personality for Girls 
@a ines Rev. THOMAS BICKFORD, A.M., Founder 
HAEPY b m t [ t t r St ed W esome, beautiful 
' ice { «¢ tw i i Hye and 1 t ally ft health, char 
Recognized as the Pio- ter, re and initiat ) feet ses Climate \ 
neer Schoolof Personality Veo. ety b Scvnviahi kia wadioe te “all pga ttt ny x 
I Secret t 1 f Pet ty D s tr tory to definite service. Exper 
Booklet Miss FAITH BICKFORD, Principal, Box A, Brewster, Mass 
PENNSYLVANIA 
THE COWLES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 
. m. i ‘ Bt ae ras . lee Pre are For ¢ rls S . vot Phil } ( ge preparatory and 
\ gl I I 
oye re Oak pes ee aeat Pa Miss JANET SAYWARD, Principal OVERBROOK, Pa 
HE BALDWIN SCHOOL Oe 
althtul \ ( Pre tor M 
\.B., Head of School “ee meee ay wi 
| ‘is I P ’ 


— | THE SHIPLEY SCHOOL 


’ e | ‘ 
I \A\ 
Depart \l ( HOWLAND ip 
ELEANOR O. BROWNELL, § ’ Box M, Bryn Mawr, Pa 
| Box BETHLEHEM, Pa > 
a | Sa Ce cer on 
BEECHWOOD \ Country Sct li a ( ge Town. Me I ; Ce 
Vi GABI ‘ rbivle o 1 14 
c | separate nm pment. H 4 I FRANCES I 
| Ct RIST, \ B., Prit ipals, . Box I SWARTHMORE ‘ 
—— Pa. | SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE 
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es PHILADELPHIA, Pa. WYOMING SEMINARY 
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: , : , | L. 7 <eekices D.D., Presid 
CK B.. Head of School, Houtinarseuec. Pa. || GEORGE SCHOOL 
— . suauty | Syesmneters, Glen Mimneal Geateine and Comemaiie ana 
acres on Neshaminy Creek Athletics Friends’ management 


G. A. WALTON, A.M., Prit 
Box Ger E SCHOOL, Pa 


In the homes where children ACERWOOD TUTORING SCHOOL 
are given the broadest oppor- ; . wn a e the to need ~ “ a a] ‘ ues on mak not 
tunities their schooling is an ee ie iia Gee ae ee 
all-year-round subject of interest. Campus. Outdoor Life in summer. 16 miles from Phila. Booklet 
Miss DEVEREUX, Box H, Devon, Pa 





: THE SANATORIUM SCHOOL 
tive advantage accrues to the A select school and sanat bined for tl 


A very distinct and cumula- 


riunt T ? , 1% ru 
schools that maintain the policy pint oor bpm ee ya wi ay de erp or tage pel agg, hop ps are 
of all-year-round advertising in ae pg Oo a oe 
k ig Sook 


the Educational Directory of Cravpra M. Repo, P' LANSDOWNE, Pa 
’ T THE STEWART TRAINING SCHOOL 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE HE STEWART TRAINING SCHOOL 
rban home fe Tender care Qur mott Ss 
‘ It = : t 
LUELLA A. STEWART Prin i Seis 
Box 26, COLMAR, Pa. 24 mile 
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SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Wien Junior Deparcane, 
Summer Session. Address 
THE PRINCIPAL, 
Box A, SWARTHMORE Pa. 


MERC ERSBURG ACADEMY 





a thorough physical, mental and moral training for college 
r t ISiNness Under Christian masters from the great universiti 
1! in the Cumberland Valley, one of the most picturesque 
f America New gymnasiun Equipment modern Write 
atalog. Addre 


‘VILLIAM as Soren LL.D., Headmaster 
Box 1¢ , MERCERSBI RG, P 





PERKIOMEN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 








ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL 
The beautiful and healthful location, extensive grounds, hom« 
buildings, patronage, expert mental and physical instructi 
moral influence, make an unusual appeal to parents and ambit 
boys. College or business preparation 3ooklet on request 
CHARLES HENRY StrOvuT, A.M., Headmaster, 
WAYNE (Main Line of P.R.R.), P 


MALATE ALA, MILITARY ACADEMY) 
~“d 1743 A military academy for boys. College pre 
{ business courses. Senior, Intermediate ar id Juni 
partme nts. Vigorous athletic and military life. Address 
The Rev. A. D. THAELER, D.D., Principal, 
Box 30, NAZARETH 


KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Prepares for college or technical schools. High, healthf 


























Colles Pre; i Or iness Agriculture t xper > 
ae i p mag a roe “dy Tevsiccens of 1 tion. F aculty of ‘ xperts Indiv idual attention I x 
Char tr Gar j e |} grounds. Golf course and tennis courts. Football and | 

santo x . — a sncar hoot tor | field. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Address 

dla, dastaince —— ate Dr. A. W. WILson, Jr., President, 

Oscar S. KRIEBEL, D.D., Box 100, PENNSBURG, Pa. Box 812, SALTSBUR( 

NEW pT ON ACADEMY KINGSLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
itry school. Boys 10 ¢t 6 preferred. 2 hours F 

fr y Beautiful, high, healtht il location. Thorough 22-miles from New York City in the New Jersey hills. 
pre ti for College or Business. Home care. Discipline kind For illustrated catalog, address 
I I rses and ponies for boys’ use Gymnasium. All 
port Moderate rates. Catalog | J. R. CAMPBELL, M.A., 

Puitipe S. Writson, A.M., Principal, Box A, Newton, N. J | Box M, Essex FELts, » 


WErOst Ans pari. LITARY ACADEMY 
*repares for college 
Lf S Army " Officer 
Special School for Catalog. 
Dr. C. H. Lorence, President 
Major CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Supt., 
Box 4 Wenonan, N. J. (12 miles from Phi ladelphia.) _ 


BOR DENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 


iness 





Thorough pre par ation for college or business Efficient faculty, 
individual attention Boys taught how to study. 
ing Supervise 1 athletics. 35th year. For cata- 





LANDON, Principal and Commandant, 
Drawer C 6, BORDENTOWN, N. J. 


FREEHOLD MIL ITARY SCHOOL 





I ect ung bo mush of the Milit train 
to ir habits of wderliness and 
self Study and play ‘ ull ul d. One teacher 
to! The sch 





Major CHARLES M. DUNCAN, 
Box 2 » FREEHOLD, eS 





effici t 75 minutes from N. Y., 50 
oa ’ Phila. Pre pares for ( “oll we Te hnical Sche vols or Business. 
Gymnasium Strong faculty Swimr 1ing pool ill athletics. Jun- 


ior school with home care for b ys 9 to 33. idoderate retes. 
FRANK MacDantat., D.D., Headmaster, 
Box 40, PENNINGTON, N. J. 





eT ATR AC ADEMY 





erally lowed school for boys qualified to make use of the 
t ial rtunities offered. General education and preparation 
f llege rece es al school Separate Junior School Gymna- 
sium. Campus of 100 acres, lake. Winter and summer sports. A 
v ir ited 








Joun C. Suarpe, LL.D., Headmaster, Bi xi BLarrstown, N. I 





PEDDIE 
Se hool Conducted Without Thought of Profit. For 
around education of manly boys. Athletic sports. 60-acre 
Preparation for college and business. Music and public 
Lower School for boys from 11 to 14. Write for catalog. 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, Headmaster, 
Box 2-B, H1GHTstown, > 


DWIGHT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College preparatory and special courses. Domestic A 
Science Prepares for all leading colleges. Limited 1 
pupils. Spacious grounds. Suburban to New York. Gyn 
rennis, riding Address 


Miss CREIGHTON and Miss FARRAR, Principals, 
Box 603, ENGLEWOOD, 


CENTENARY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
A girls’ school in beautiful country near New Y« 5 
buildings; 50 acres; $400,000 equipment; athletics, swimmir 
et Sensible regulations and dress. College preparatory 
cates. General and special courses with diploma. Catalog. A 
Dr. R. J. TREVORROW, President, 
Box 30, HACKETTSTOWN, N 


MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


A country school, 13 miles from New York. College prepar 
special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Science S 
vised physical work in gymnasium and field. Catalog on req 
Address 

Miss Lucie C. BEARD, 


KENT PLACE 
A Country School for G 
College Preparatory a. A ademic Courses. 


Mrs. SARAH WoopMAN PAUL 
Miss ANNA S. WOODMAN, 








ORANGE, N. 





t Pring ipals, 
Summit, N. J. 20 miles from N. Y. 





THE PRINCETON TUTORING SCHOOL 


repare 1 for the June and September Entrance Exam- 





roughout the year 
1e provided that the School 
ubjects may be thoroughly re- 





1 eXaminatior 





For booklet, terms and any desired information, address 
Joun G. Hun, Ph.D., PRINCETON, N. J. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 





ST. MARY’S HALL FOR GIRLS 
General, College Preparatory and Secretarial Courses. 
Two years Post-Graduate Work. 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. 
Gymnasium, Outdoor Sports and Riding. 
Mrs. FEARNLEY, Principal, 
Box 402, BuRLINGTON, N. J. 


BANCROFT TRAINING SCHOOL 
“The Home School.” Training of children whose ment 
development has not progressed normally Winter quarters 
beautiful Philadelphia suburb. Summer Home on coast of Maine 
L imite -dattendance. Resident physician, 10 teachers, 29 nurses and 
attendants. Circular, write 
E FARRINGTON, M.D., 





Box 141, HADDONFIELD, N. J. 














SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY | The Army and Navy Preparatory School 


For the higher education of young women Extension courses of 

two years’ collegiate work above high school. Home Economics, Flor 

iculture, Arts and Crafts, — isic, Painting, Dramatic Art, systematic field 

study of the National Capital. James E. AMENT, A.M., Ph.D., Write for illustrated catalog 

LL.D., Presiden i book on request to Registrar. ss ee m 
Box I01!, FoREST GLE N, Mi a (Washington, D. C., Suburbs). | 4107 Connecticut Ave. (Suburbs), WasHInGTon, D. C. 











Prepares for any college. 6 new bui 


lings. Cottage plan 
boys and masters live together Splendi I 


nnasium and athletic 















GUNSTON HALL St. Albans. The » National Cathedral wen hool for Boys 
A School for Girls. Established 1892. College Preparatory, Post- Beautiful campus of 4o acres. ( exe 1 
graduate and business courses. Domestic Science. Required and indoor sports. One resident nm r 
Athletics under trained supervision pupils Bishop of Washington, President of th 

Mrs. BEVERLEY R. Mason, Principal, Write for descriptive catalog and view book. 
1916 Florida Ave., WasHincton, D. C. Wa. H. Cuurcn, Headmaster, WasninctTon, D. C. 


ory Outdoor 
four boarding 
rd of Trustees 








| 


FAIRMONT MARTHA WASHINGTON SEMINARY 











A rare combination of outdoor life with the unique advantages of for Young Women 
the National Capital. Regular and special courses; Music, Art, In finest residential section of National Capital Two years’ 
Expression, Domestic Arts and Science Advanced courses for course for High School graduates, general and special courses. 
High School graduates. Supervised athletics. Individual care. Domestic Science. Outdoor sports 
Address | EpWARD W. THOMPSON, Pr ipal 

Mr. and Mrs. ARTHUR RAMSAY, WASHINGTON, D. C, | 16001 Connecticut Avenue, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





MISS MADEIRA’S SCHOOL COLONIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


A distinctive school giving to a se nr number of girls the best 





hdedink wad daw etiaek tox Gate American culture. College epar ry, Academic, Collegiate 

A resiaent and day scnoot for <sirls. Courses with individual attention in all classes. Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science, Secretarial Departments. Open air 

_ > ye A wi ‘G, A.B., Head Mistress. study hall and gymnasium. All athletics. Catalogue 

a s. avid . ing) 


CHARLOTTE CRITTENDEN EVERETT, Principal, 
1537 Eighteenth St., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A SCHOOL AT THE CAPITAL CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 





1330 Toth St., WASHINGTON, D. C. 











If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among A school for the girl of today and tomorrow. Courses: Pre- 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free paratory; two-year advanced for high s graduates; special 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars Unrivalled location at the national capital For catalog, address 

School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, FREDERIC ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph.D., Headmaster 

franklin Square, N. Y. Chevy Chase School, Box H., WasHrncton, D. ¢ 





a MARYLAND 
The Garrison Forest School for Girls NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 


Garrison (near Baltimore), Md 4 country school with all city | A College for Women—A School for Girls—conducted by the School 
advantages in the beautiful Green Spring Valley. Interniediate Sisters of Notre Dame to train the body, mind and spirit—to develop 
and College Preparatory Courses. Boarding Department limited true womanhood. Modern buildings in a beautiful park of 64 acres. 
to twenty-five. Ourdoor sports encouraged. Horseback riding. For Basketball, tennis, horseback riding, hockey. Instructors all special- 
Catalogue, address Miss MARY MONCRIEFFE LIVINGSTON, Prin- e ists. Regular and elective courses. Music, Art. Write for catalog. 











cipal GARRISON Post Office, ae. Charles Street Avenue, BALTIMORE, Md. 








TOME INSTITUTE 
On the Susquehanna 
An endowed Preparz atory School. 
Rates, High S hool $900. 
Junior School $800 
Murray Peasopy Brusu, Ph.D., een 


MARYLAND COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Courses: College Preparatory; College; Domestic Science; 
Music; Expression. Advantages: 10 miles from Baltimore; 
Fireproof buildings; Strong faculty; 65 years’ history Cata- 
logue. Address 
Port Deposit, Md. Box D, LUTHERVILLE, Md. 











VIRGINIA = alin) 
SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE HOLLINS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


for women. Standard college courses, A.B. and B.S. Degree 
recognized by all universities as basis of graduate work. No pre- 
paratory departr . nt. Students received on certificate from ac- Admission by certificate or examination 
credited s« hools or catalogue and views, address the Registrar, De accents . . a 
ree accepted for graduate work by leading universities. 
EmILig Watts MevEa, A.M., Litt.D., President. igprehanteies & ’ & 


Box 11, SWEET Briar, Va. | Miss Matty L. Cocke, President, Box 301, HOLLINs. 








Founded 1842. 
Four year College Course. 





A SOUTHERN SCHOOL VIRGINIA COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
In the Valley of Virginia, famed for health and beauty. Elec- 
tive, Preparatory and full Junior College courses. Music, Art, 
Expression. Domestic Science. Catalogue. Address 
| Mattie P. Harris, President, 
School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Mrs. GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, Vice-President, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. \ Box H, ROANOKE, Va. 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars. 











GEORGIA a TENNESSEE 
BRENAU_ COLLEGE-CONSERVATORY WARD-BELMONT 


Noted for: Select patronage 30 states; pleasant social life; location For Girls and Young Women, offers a six-year course of study 
foothills Blue Ridge Mts. North of Atlanta. Standard A.B. course; embracing two years of college. Reservations for the 1920-1921 
special advantages in music, oratory, art, domestic science, physical session are now being made, and should receive the earliest possibie 
culture. 32 buildings including sorority houses, new gym, swimming attention. Address 
pool. Separate ‘‘School”’ for young - Catalog and illus'd hook. Warpb-BELMONT, 

Address BRENAU, Box E, GAINESVILLE, Ga. Belmont Heights, Box H, NASHVILLE, Tenn. 








When writing to schuols please mention Harper’s Magazine 








SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


ALABAMA oa FLORIDA 





Marion «2? FLORIDA MILITARY and 
; NAVAL ACADEMY 
Institute scene taeetonei sama tae 





} tion exceptionally healthful, on bluff overlooking St 
The ARMY and NAVY COLLEGE John's pas twenty-eight miles south of Jackson- 
7 nes i i ville Suildings large and modernly equipped; 
One of the most distinctive many rooms have private baths. 250 Ae. eee 
schools of America mineral spring on grounds. g-hole golf course, con 
i , crete tennis courts. Opera house. Enrollment past 
. year from 1g state Personal attention and in 
Pa i from ev- struction for each cadet Crraduates admitted on 
ertificate to leading universities and West Point 
Boys admitted from seventh to twelfth grades All 
. charges from $585 to $655. Catalogue. Address 


il belt which Col. GEORGE W. HULVEY, Superintendent 








(5 tistac vy tor train- MAGNOLIA SPRINGS, FLORIDA 
ol t re iratory and colleg 
i toring without ex- 
{ Senior R.O.T.¢ Com- 


Ww 


ial tn et Eee The Proper 


Army and Navy Department Private School 





4 ntranc eXaminations to 
West Point; C Courses to for your children is perhaps the most important 
high rank in the Academies; choice you have to make. If you have difficulty 
( itive exami ns for in making a selection from among the large num- 
\ . s and West Point and ber of schools advertised in the front section of 
( | ca. ( . Guard Acadeimn: Ove: this issue, feel perfectly free to write us for in- 


formation and suggestions, stating the kind of 
. : ~ school wanted, the locality preferred, and the age 
\cademies d gt War. In 1919 Marion men of the student for whom assistance is requested 
ee R ; SCHOOL INFORMATION BUREAU 
t xaminat they Te ates moderate. R 
la, ari HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
FRANKLIN SQUARE NEW YORK 


ndred r n sent to the Government 
ompet- 
| ita nd intor it Nn, address 


Col. W. L. Murfee, Pres. Marion, Alabama 


| 














MISSOURI 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF LINDENWOOD COLLEGS ™ 











"* Iwo and four year colleg irses and three year Academy 
( . St nal « 
' Ex ppor M Expre 
' Joun L. ROEMER, D I 
| Box D St. CHARLES, M 
| MI A PRIVATE SCHOOL 
I M HARPER'S \MAGAZINI Franklin S re, N. ¥ 
WISCONSIN 
ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY KEMPER HALL 
, P A wie iT soth year A se ndary school for girls nder the ct 
:S St. M Ey ‘on North Shore between 4 
K M kee. ( Pre atory and General Courses. 
( \\ iE SECRETARY, Kemper Hall, Kenosua, Wis 
| MILWAUKEE DOWNER SEMINARY 
Northwestern Military and Naval Academy Campus of Milwaukee-Downer College ie 
| t ry ; i e - fies Facog leas pare pogo nnii g with the sevent! 
Government grade Catalogue A 
; Miss Macy D. RopMan, Dean MILWAUKEE, VW 
nd all | WE WILL INSERT 


insertion 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 











SCHOOLS & COLLECES 





ILLINOIS 





LAKE FOREST ACADEMY 





r Boys. College Preparatory Non-Military Régime. Honor 
Ideals. Aim distinctly educational *reparation for admission 
to any university. Swimming pool, all athletics. Golf. 

Joun WAYNE RicHARDS, Headmaster, 
Box 116, LAKE Forest, Ill. (1 hour north of Chicag¢ 
A SCHOOL IN THE WEST 


facilities of our School Information Bureau are at your 
1and for any additional assistance you may require in selecting 
best suited to your demands. Address 


School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, 


The 





school 


N. ¥. 


PARK MILITARY ACADEMY 
Strictly Academic. 14 miles from Chicago. Boys educated 
through books and “‘observation’’ tours to Chicago's industrial 
institutions. Separate lower school for younger boys. 
For particulars, address 
Col. H. D. ABELLS, Superintendent, 
Box 400, 


MORGAN 


Ill 


MorGAN Park, 





American College of - Physical Education 
preparing high 
playground supervisors Including athletics, 
jlancing and games. Co-educational—accredited. Opportunity for 
partial self support. Fall term opened September 23rd. 
Dept. 40, CHICAGO, 


Two year normal school graduates for 


physical directors and 


course 


Ill. 


4200 Grand Boulevard, 


A VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars. 

School Information Bureau, HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 


MONTICELLO SEMINARY 


Junior College and Academy 
Historic school of Mississippi Valley. 
83rd year begins September 17, 1920 


Standard Junior College, graduates entering leading universities 
as Juniors without examination 

Academy prepares for Entrance Examinations of Eastern Colleges 

Special work in Music, Art, Domestic Science, Physical Education 

Extensive and modern equipment. 300 acres of land 

Write for catalogue and view boo 

HARRIET Rice CONGDON, Principal, 


GoprFrey, Madison Co., Ill. 


MISS HAIRE’S SCHOOL 

The University School for Girls, Chicago. Exceptionally appointed 
fire-proof building overlooking Lake Michigan Boarding and Day 
Pupils. College preparatory and elective courses. Horseback-rid 





ing and supervised outdoor sports. Annual charges $1300. For 
Year-book, address Miss ANNA R. Hatre, A.B., Principal, #* 
1106 I ake Shore Drive, Cuicaco, Ill. 


FERRY HALL 
College preparatory, general high school and advanced courses, 
also special instruction in music, expression and domestic arts and 
sciences. Located in a picturesque woodland estate of twelve acres 
on the shore of Lake Michigan, 28 miles from Chicago. For cata- 
log. address 
Miss ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Prin., Box 302, Ill. 


LAKE FOREST, 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 2 years College, 4 years Academy. 
Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics, Secretarial and Teachers 
Courses. Certificate privileges. 35 acres. 8 buildings. 67th year 
Separate building for 1st and 2nd year academic students. Catalog. 
Rev. Wa. P. McKEE, Dean. ; 
i. 


Box 604, MT. CARROLL, 








MINNESOTA 








ST. MARY’S HALL 
Founded by Bishop Whipple in 1866. 
leges Thorough general course and junior college. 
vantages in music and art Write for catalogue. 
Rt. Rev. FRANK A. McELwaline, D.D., Rector. 
Miss AMy Loutse Lowey, Principal. 


Prepares for leading col- 
Excellent ad- 


FARIBAULT, Minn. 


WE WILL INSERT 
your school advertisement in a space of this size, sever lines, at 
the following rates: one time, eight dollars and seventy-five cents; 
three times, eight dollars and thirty-one cents each insertion; six 
times, seven dollars and eighty-eight cents each insertion; twelve 
times, seven dollars and forty-four cents each insertion 

Harper & BROTHERS, NEW YorK. 


SHATTUCK 


College Preparatory. Military drill and discipline under U. S. 
War Department. Reserve Officers Training Corps. A church 
school with the experience, traditions and ideals of 50 years. An 


early enrollment necessary this year. 
C. W. NEWHALL, A.B., Headmaster, 
Drawer A, FARIBAULT, Minn. 


COLLEGE ‘OF SAINT TERESA 


Registered for Teachers’ License by the N. Y. Board of Regents. 
Accredited by the Ass'n of American Univs. Holds Membership in 
the N. Central Ass'n of Colleges. Standard degree courses in Arts 
and Science leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science. Conservatory of Music is maintained in connection with 
the College. Address THE SECRETARY. WInona, Minn. 











COLORADO 





WOLCOTT SCHOOL 


The West's Leading School for Girls. 


Fully Accredited. Up-to-date Equipment. Teachers all Spe- 
cialists. Unsurpassed Climate. Address for Catalogue, 


Dr. J. D. RiaGs, Principal, 


MIAMI MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Trains for good physical manhood. Collegiate courses, prepara- 
tion for Government Academies, Higher Colleges, University, or 
business. Prep. department. Catalog. 


Orvon GRAFF Brown, M.A., President, 








1402 Marion St., Denver, Colo. Box 78, GERMANTOWN, Ohio. 
PAGE MILITARY ACADEMY | SANTA BARBARA GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
A big school for little boys. Seven-acre campus, five semi- of Resident and Day Pupils. Sleeping-porches and Open-air 
fireproof buildings; seventeen resident teachers; no high school School Rooms. Riding, Swimming, etc., the year round. Basis 
boys, but everything adapted to meet the needs of the little folks; of work, clear thinking. For catalogue and information, address 


Ask for catalog. Address 
Military Academy, 


Los ANGELEs, C al. 


the largest school of its class in America. 
Rosert A. Giprs, Headmaster, _ Pi age 
R. F. D. No » Box 942, | 


A WESTERN SCHOOL 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars. 


School Information Bureau, HARPER’S MAGAZINE ee 
Franklin Square. N. Y. 





MARION L. CHAMBERLAIN, A.M., Principal, (Formerly of Gilman 
School, Cambridge, Mass.) _ ‘ 
16 24 Garden Street, SANTA BARBARA, Cal. 


THE BISHOP'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Upon the Scripp’s Foundation; Upper and Lower School; Edu 
cational and social training equal to that of Eastern Schools, under 
a faculty representative of Eastern Colleges, is combined with the 
adv a s of the healthiest climate in the world. 

Rt. Rev. JosepH H. JOHNSON, President, 


MARGUERITE BARTON, M.A., Headmistress, La Jotza, Cal. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 


0 0-0 9, oe 


a gees: 


et Wea t. 3 


hina ide 








MR. & MRS. C. A. ROYS, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 











Wynona Camp 
Vt. 


For Girls 


In the pure, pine-scented air 


Fairlee, 
fW vY¥ NONA 4 | l 
t H 


\ddress_  WYNONA CAMP 
278 Summer St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


z 











The M 


A 





KINEOWATHA CAMPS FOR GIRLS 
Camp Kineowatha Recreation, Girls 8- - | Kineowatha Schoo! Camp. Tutoring Older 


CAMP ANAWAN FOR GIRLS 
' e Lak N. H I Ss 


HAZEL . M i SOM ILI 





P | Girls. 


s, IRVING D, MeCOLL, Hotel MeAlpin. New York 














CAMP — Riv ae 





rt tl H. ich camp for girls, limited to twent 
ate isian — *, Yr llors, French rvant All sy 
g wl I t kr 
| I itul Ser | ae 0 
\ ¢ 1 Jun Ist 
| Miss WIMBERI 5’ East 74th St., N. Y. ¢ 


In White Mountain region. Mile of lake shore. Free hors 


back g, Ww i rts, handicraft Sere ur 
low S well w r Pert i 
Best of everything for the best girls Booklet. Address 
KARL O. BALCH, R lent Manager, Dept A., LUNENBURG, Vt. 
A GIRLS CAMP 
It ‘ ft t n mak i l le ym ar 
it rfectly f 
g 18s, & | particula 
S 1 Int HIARPER’S MAGAZINE 
l k S N. ¥ 








QUANSET 


The Cape Cod Camp for Girls 


On Pleasant Bay, South Orleans, Mass. 
1905 












The pioneer salt water camp, est. 








EXTENSIVE idditions to 
# t ling a= nt 
opport ties for s r 
« g, ter an g, tea 
g H ack ri g ur 
Ith and g Expert 
i] The san 
l in by the 


Separate camp for younger girls 
Mr. and Mrs. E. A. W. Hammatt 
Box 3, South Orleans, Mass. 





























CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


_FOR GIRLS (continued) 





Ga Sebago Lake, South Casco, Maine 





Two Se bage- Wohelo fo wr girls 13-1 18: Little Wohe 
rl I » acr { pine w ind beaches 
a ! I Canoe 
i ril-t 1 g t 3 Trips by 
4 vit hing. Horse 

I s mp J $ One tee ex 





Kiet 








Luther Gulick Camps 


lo for 


m 








Mrs. Charlotte V. Gulick, Hotel Hemenway, Boston, Mass 











THE TALL PINES 
A Summer Camp for Girls 
Juniors 7-13 Seniors Clu er 2 
On Lake George at Bennington, N. H., 
the | I 
letics, swimmi 
ing trips, moun 


tunity for ho wrse bac he 









i Arts and t 
Good food well cooked, home care and attentior I he Club 
accepts Campers tor a week or longer Catalog Address 








MISS EVELINA REAVELEY, 12 F Beacon St., Gloucester. Mass, 








FOR BOYS 











e THE KINEO CAMPS 


IRVING D, MeCOLL, Hotel MeAlpin, New York City 











Camp Kineo. Harrison, Maine Kineo Senior Camp. On 
Young Boys, 7-14 Seacoast. Older Boys, 15- 
Distinctive e camp 1 ADI 
fe I { prep'’ s boy 
il ager 
! activ Oceat 
t + nautical 
pre rat { 
Se All 


Maloe 
1s, 





SUMMER 
ULVER SCHOOLS 


Naval Cavalry — Woodcraft 





A planned vacation at Culver Summer Schools is 
crowded with good fun and body-building exer 
Put your boy in condition tor the opening of school 

Write for catalog of scho« 
that interests you Nava 
School minimum age 14. Cavs 
alry school, 14 Artillery 
school, 14. Woodcraft, 12 

Address 


Executive Aide 
Culver, Ind 
j ¢ Afax 














CAMP ALGONQUIN 
Lake, N. H 


CAMP TOSEBO 
























































I { White M l ndet the n I Se I { B WW istock 
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“At _peeeaae Real rey 
and Real Money!” 


‘And if only I’d started earlier, I could have 
had them five years ago. I didn’t realize at first 
what spare time study would do fora man. Tak- 
ing up that I.C.S. course marked the real begin- 
ning of my success. In three monthsI received 
my first promotion. But I kept right on study- 
ing and I've been climbing ever since.”’ 

Every mail brings letters from some of the two 
million students of the International Correspond- 
ence Schools telling of advancements and in- 
creased salaries won through spare time study. 
How much longer are you going to wait before 
taking the step that is bound to bring you more 
money? Isn’t it better to start now than to wait 
five years and then realize what the delay has 
cost you? 

One hour after supper each night spent with the I. C. S. 
in the quiet of your own home will prepare you for the 
position you wantin the work you like best. 

Yes, it will! Putit up to us to prove it. Without cost, 
without obligation, just mark and mail this coupon. 


Se ee ee ee ee eee TEAR OUT HERE Se ee ee eee ee ee 


BOX 4809, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the position, 
or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
LI RLECTRICAL ENGINEER (J SALESMANSHIP 
\ Electric Lighting and Railways ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 
Telegraph Engineer Lj/Show Card Writer 
) Telephone W ork Jj Sign Painter 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER _) Railroad Trainman 
Mechanical Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 
bel Machine Shop Practice Cartooning 
\) Toolmaker BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
; .. Private Secretary 
Lj) BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
ay Cert. Public Accountant 
1 TRAFFIC MANAGER 
jay Railway Accountant 
}) Commercial Law 


— RIC 
GOOD ENGLISH 


Li 


COI 


J Gas Engine Operating 
OIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINERS 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 


UNCLASSIFIED _ 


) Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftaman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING aND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
CHEMIST 

) Navigation 


Name 


LJ Teacher 

_. Common School Subjects 

ail Mathematics 

wg CIVIL SERVICE 

Lj Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
aate Repairing §(_) Spanish 

AGRICULTURE [0 Frenen 





C) Peattry Raising §_) Italiaa 





Present 
Occupation 


Street 
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State. 








Sidinnbin 


How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
= spare time profitable. 
urn your ideas into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught person- 
ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
] Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 


| as _ht_ O_O 


































Dr. Esenwein 


One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time —“‘play work,” he calls it. 
Another pupil received over $1,000 before completing 
her first course. Another, a busy wife and mother, is 
averaging over $75 a Week from photoplay writing alone. 


writers, young or old. The universities recognize this, for over 
one hundred members of the English faculties of higher institu- 
tions are studying in our Literary Department. The editors 
recognize it, for they are constantly recommending our courses. 


We pub! 
The Wr: 







The Writer's Library, 13 volames ; descriptive booklet free. We also publish 
"es Monthly, the leading magazine for literary workers; sample copy 20c, annual 


* 
subscription $2.00. Besides our teaching service, we offer a manuscript criticism service. 


150-page illustrated catalogue free. 
Please address— 


The Home Correspondence School 


Dep't. 75. Springfield, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 
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There is no other institution or agency doing so much for rT 
: 
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The large volume of school 
advertising that appears 
in every issue of 


_Harper’s Magazine 
| makes it a school reference 


that 
times during the year. 


is available at all 


There is an advantage in be- 
ing represented in every issue. 
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‘Here I Am Again!” 
ONE MORE CHANCE 


When you were a little boy you dreamed of the day 
when you might own a whole set of Mark Twain 
and then you waited and waited and grew up—and 
found that a whole set of 25 volumes—stretched in a 
row—looking like a whole library in thebook-case cost 
about $150. And you said, “I'll wait until I get rich.” 
So you waited and were glad you did because one day 
you heard how Mark Twain said,**I don’t like the idea 
of expensive books. Sell My books at a low price.” 
(nd then you saw advertisements that made you laugh 
and almost made you cry—you felt so young again. 

And you said, ** Here’s my chance at last. I'll get these 
books at a little price that | won’t mind, and I'll be a kid 
again with Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer.” 


MARK TWAIN 


25 VOLUMES 





In 


a little town on the Mississippi a ragged, bare- peace that comes of understanding. But to us 
footed boy lived and dreamed. Day after day, as the plain people of America—he is something more 
he stood on the cliff above the sweeping river, he precious, something more rare and beautiful than 
looked with wistful eyes at the pilot boats that just a genius. ‘To us he is the simple, unassuming 
steamed away into the unknown world beyond. man who never for a moment forgot that he was | 
One day the longing to see that magic world be- once a boy—the boy who knew what it meant to 
came too strong—and so he ran away and became - yearn and to struggle That is why Tom Sawyer 
a pilot. Far away, indeed, did the river carry him and Huck Finn are the two most human— most 

to fame undreamed—to greatness unsurpassed. popular—best beloved boys in all the world. That 
For that humble, neglected boy was Mark Twain, 1s why there is no other man of whom Americans 
whose memory all the world now reveres. are so proud—no other man whom we love so much 
His shaggy white head was the head of a prophet — to have for our own—near at hand to take us back 
and a seer lo the darkest corners of the earth his to the golden days of long ago—the days that no 


vision—his genius—has brought joy and that deep one else can show us how to recapture 


ONE EDITION ONLY 4 LARGE VOLUMES 
FREE Paine’s Life of Mark Twain ILLUSTRATED 


Not only does this coupon bring Mark Twain at the low price, but is brings you, absolutely FREI 
Albert Bigelow Paine’s “ Life of Mark Twain.” 


Paine’s Life of Mark Twain is recognized as the foremost American Biography 





















It happens that we have a few sé f the four lume edition on hand, and urtil this editior ex / ee 
hausted we will give you a complete set FREE with your set of Mark Twain. Harper & 
TY} ' j . s” will vor . Brothers 
1ere are only a few—th ipon brings 1 one—and never again will you have 
i ‘ : 16 Franklin Sa. 
ance f 1 xcept a ‘ rice iN ew York 
So this is your last ince not only to get the low-priced Mark Twain, but to get 
Life of Mark Twair Send the coupon without money today. D i t wait ee Te 
paper and binding t more and you have to pay the full price for Paine 5 | shots “a 
Mark Twain This opportunity waits for no man and no clock. oday is the ‘ . ta 3 ; 
Here is the upon. Send it tamped in gold 
Paine’s 
4 vol 
HARPER & BROTHERS Established 1817 NEW YORK FREE. It not 
r 1 them at 
e 1 will send 
i a 
r h t 
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the 


5 days and §6 a month for 13 months 











Announcement 
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The iter Edition 
Henry van Dyke 


HENRY VAN DYKE has now for years occupied a position 
in American literature as definite and permanent as that he 
occupies in the affection of his readers, and edition after 
edition of his separate books and of groups and sets from 
them have been published to meet an increasing demand. 
But a Uniform and Standard Edition has waited, though long 
among the plans of his publishers, until the conditions have so 
shaped themselves that Dr. van Dyke could give it careful per- 
sonal editing and arrangement and could include in it from 
their many forms all his writings that he wished to live. 


THE AVALON EDITION, in which these most desirable con- 
ditions are fulfilled, will contain sixteen volumes that group 
themselves into five divisions: “Outdoor Essays,” “Stories 
and Romances,” ‘‘ Poems,” “Indoor Essays,” and ‘‘Coun- 
sels and Persuasions.” ‘“‘Fisherman’s Luck” and “ Little 
Rivers,” the first two volumes of the set, will be ready in 
February and the remaining volumes will be issued from time 
to time at short intervals. 





The Illustrations. N.C. Wyeth has made two paintings especially for the frontis- 
pieces of “ Fisherman’s Luck” and “ Little Rivers,” and the pictures for the later vol- 
umes will be done by men of equal standing. Besides the paintings, a number 
of special photographs of Dr. van Dyke and his charming home will be included. 


The Format. The books have been printed from entirely new plates, in pleasant, 
clear type, on deckle-edged paper specially made for this edition with Dr. van 
Dyke’s monogram as a water-mark. They are bound in French blue buckram, 
stamped in gold on the back, with the author’s initials in gold on the side and with 
gilt tops. Each volume will have a photogravure frontispiece. 


Send for further information now and be in time to 
get the first edition of this splendid set the edition 
which will be the most highly prized by book-lovers. 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY 





+#5% CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers 


MAGAZINE 
FIFTH AVENUE at 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 






































And Now He Too 
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Can Read “Slippy McGee” 


HERE is a man in Boston whose eyes are 

not strong now. He has a great many 
things read to him. One of the books recently 
read to him was Marie Conway Oemler’s 
‘*Slippy McGee.”’ 


The story persisted in standing out in his 
memory above other things he had heard. He 
often wished that he could read it with his own 
eyes. He probably wanted to get closer, as it 
were, to Slispy McGee, burglar and butterfly- 
man, to Mary Virginia and to good Father 
DeRance, who one night rescued Slippy’s tools 
from the interior of a statue in the church and 
helped him crack a safe for the sake of the 
girl they both loved. He probably wanted to 
know better all the other delightful and mem- 
orable people whom the author makes to live 
and love and laugh in one of those quaint, 
little, old Southern towns so full of memories 
and romance and individuality. 


And so finally the Boston man’s wife com- 
missioned a famous old New England printing- 
house to make an edition of just three copies 
of ‘‘Slippy McGee,’’ each in two volumes be- 
cause the type had to be so large. And by 
Thanksgiving this one of the thousands of 
lovers of ‘‘Slippy McGee’’ had the novel by 
his side to read with his own eyes over and 
over again. 


If by any mischance you have not read 
‘Slippy McGee,’’ do go buy a copy and give 
yourself a treat. And buy another copy for 
some one else who is entitled to a treat. It is 
sold at all bookstores for $1.60. 


“A Woman Named Smith,” the latest novel by the author of “Slippy McGee’ 
and in the same rich vein, is also now on sale at bookstores for $1.60. 


A postcard request to the Century Co., 353 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
will bring our new illustrated catalogue of books. 
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D UDS By Henry C. Rowlana 


“*T°HE whole vor-rld is full of duds. Any day something ter- 








rible may happen,” said the good old Czech Baron, as he sent 
off Captain Plunkett, U. S. A., better known as Pheebe Plunkett, 


on his mission of running down traders in German loot. 


And Phcebe found out that the word ‘dud’ can mean more 


than just an unexploded shell. 


Duds! He ran into one of them, head on, chasing smugglers 
in a frail launch off Gravesend Bay. Duds’ The amazing Miss 
Melton was a perilous one. Duds! The Sultana diamond and 
the guileless Olga Karakoff. .. . 


DUDS! A whole bookful of them, in breathless, glamourous 
succession. It’s Henry C. Rowland’s newest and most spirited 
tale. Your bookseller has DUDS $1.75 


WHAT OUTFIT, BUDDY? 

By T. Howard Kelly 
IMMY says: ‘Me and O. D. are you an’ your Buddy, an’ take it from me, 
you'll wanta go along if you start on the A. W. O. L. we went on! It sure 


was the little ol’ personal tour o’ France! An’ if you missed the big show, 


why, I’m tellin’ you, we'll give you the chanst you been lookin’ for.” 


Which is Jimmy’s invitation to take a flier in a rare good piece of humor. 
He goes on to say: “This ain’t no war book—nothin’ about savin’ our souls, 
or making the world safe for profiteers, or the League o’ Notions in it—but a 
lot about the heluva good time me an’ O. D. had just the same as you an’ your 
Buddy.” lustrated. Post 800, Half Cloth, $1.35 
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Take their word for it— 
They know! 


E know this life—the vanishing life of the old, glorious West—and we 
read his books because he has caught the soul of 1t—because he gives us 

a true picture of the men and events, as we knew them.”’—That’s what the old 
Westerner said when we asked him why Zane Grey was the one writer of west- 
ern stories westerners themselves read with unqualifed enjoyment and approval. 

“Sure they were interesting, but it wasn’t the excitement we wanted. 
There was enough of that all the time. We read him, and carried his books in 
our knapsacks because they had a certain spiritual quality the books of other 
writers lacked. His men are men... they live like men... but there’s always 
something you can’t put your finger on... He brings home the things a fellow 
doesn’t talk about, but feels. Somehow he makes you know there’s a some- 
thing on and beyond.—if you only play a man’s part... He don’t preach, he 
don’t talk religion; but he gets you here” .. . That’s what the fellow back from 
France told us when we asked him why it was that Zane Grey’s books led all 
other books in popularity among the men of the A. E. F. 

Zane Grey’s position in American literature is founded on a rock of solid 
achievement. 

According to the testimony of the West, he is its authentic interpreter. 

And more—the doughboys who carried his books into battle, who read them 
by the light of sputtering candles in many a Flanders dug-out, read him be- 
cause he brought them a true spiritual vision—because he gave them an ideal 
of something big and fine. 

Here is a great American writer whose work you ought to know—a writer 
whose fine achievement has given him a permanent place in the hearts of 
millions of his countrymen. 


ZANE GREY’S NEW NOVEL 


THE MAN OF THE FOREST 


is a splendid introduction to his books... If you are already a Zane Grey 
reader, the mere announcement is enough. If you haven’t become one of that 
great following, begin on The Man of the Forest today—this wonderful romance 
of a paradise in the Arizona mountains and of a man and woman who discovered 
there together the wonder of life and love. ‘The Man of the Forest” is Zane 
Grey’s greatest novel. Get it at your bookseller’s today! 


THE MAN OF THE FOREST By Zane Grey 
$1.90 
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Just Published 


! OUR UNSEEN GUEST Anonymous 


UR UNSEEN GUEST” speaks for himself. The discussion 

of the persistence of personal identity and consciousness 
and of the question of continued life and activity after “the 
datkness—-or the dawn—that men call death” affords abundant 
matter for reflection and debate. 





The publishers can only say that the reasons for anonymity 
of authorship are reasonable and adequate; they know both 
“Darby” and “Joan” and have confidence in their complete 
sincerity; the persons and places referred to under names which 
for obvious reasons have been changed are real and for the most 


part exceedingly well-known. $2.00 
r 2.) Pr 2 > - 4 . 
id j r >) 1 
THE SEVEN PURPOSES — By Margaret Cameron 
HIS is no ordinary book that Margaret Cameron has put out... . it Is 
not a composition but a record .... the sub-title of this book is ‘An 
Experience in Psychic Phenomena” assuredly a most remarkable experience. 
lhe record is unique. The book containing it is to be read and pondered, and 
then re-read and pondered. It is suggestive, stimulating, gripping.” —WN. Y. 
Tribun 2.25 


TWELVE LESSONS FROM THE 
SEVEN PURPOSES By Margaret Cameron 


MONG much astonishing material relating to the life beyond, in Margaret 
Cameron’s book, **The Seven Purposes,” are twelve lessons which have 
a large and vital message for those who are looking for some light in this age 
of unrest and turmoil. In response to a general demand from all parts of the 
country it has been decided to print these lessons in small book form apart 


from the original volume. Cloth. r16mo. 75 cents 
7! 


G O ING WEST By Basil King 


MESSAGE of comfort and hope to all who have suffered personally; in 
sympathy with the great loss of young lives in the war.’’—Dallas News 


75 cents 
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MICHAEL 
FORTH 


By 


By 


THE 
GREAT 
DESIRE 


Alexander 
Black 


Mary Johnston 
ARY JOHNSTON has written 


a mystical novel of love and 
immortality—a book that touches 
deeply the thought, the desires, the 
dreams of humanity to-day. 


The story of how Michael Forth, 
born during the Civil War, brought 
up in the hardship that came upon 
the South in the days following, 
found at last a sure spiritual footing 
in his love for Miriam. That love 
is a strange, exalted thing; a 
spiritual adventure. And Michael 
and Miriam seek rogether the 
answer to life’s great riddle—What 
lies beyond? 

Here is a new type of novel from 
the pen of one of America’s greatest 
novelists— $1.g0 


THE STRANGERS’ 
BANQUET 
By Donn Byrne 


ERE is the story of Derrith 

Keogh, daughter of that old 
Irish rover of the green seas, Shane 
Butler Keogh, master of ships and 
men. Of her struggle to man- 
age the great shipyard he left her, 
and stem the rising tide of labor 
discontent. . OF an lL. W. W. 
agitator who preached social revo- 
lution the prophets of old 
preached holy wars, and fell at last, 
his own victim. . Of Derry’s 
brother, and his shallow, vulgar, 
pretty wife, who flitted mothlike to 
the glitter of Broadway, to fall 
broken in the flame. . . . And 
finally of romance and life’s fullest 
realization as they came to Derrith 
herself. Mr. Byrne’s novel has 
sweep and power and compelling 
interest; before all, it is a_ big 
story. $1.75 


as 


“T DO not know of any late or earlier American fiction, or, for 
that matter, English fiction of so new a departure in form 
and spiric. .. . J A rich sense of pervading modernity of the whole 
story 1s without like experience from other fiction. . . 
know better talk in fiction. .. . 
for literary novelty and for constancy to a high ideal of life 
and the poetry and truth and beauty of it. 


. I do not 
I do not know the like of it 


The book is a 


strange book, and, in spite of every point where one might ac- 


cuse it of fallibility, it has the charm of very uncommon power.” 
—William Dean Howells, in N. Y. Times 
“No reader can forget it.’”-—Boston Herald 


“A mighty interesting and unusual book.”—Baltimore Sun 


“There can be no doubt as to the qualities of his book—a clever and 


distinctive novel.’”-—New York Sun 


$1.75 
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HITHER AND THITHER IN GERMANY 
By William Dean Howells 


"| I is now twenty years, more or less,’’ declares William Dean Howells in the 
introduction to his new book, “since Basil March, then an elderly editor, left 
his periodical in New York, and went out to take the cure at Carlsbad. He 
took the cure in the manner prescribed by the doctor there and then at the 
end of four weeks the doctor allowed him to take the After-Cure according to 
his own fancy.”” From this beginning in “Their Silver Wedding Journey,” 
Mr. Howells draws us on to the actual travels of Mr. and Mrs. March in the 
Germany of bygone days, and the pleasant reminiscences of Rhine journeys, of 
Carlsbad and Leipsic help the reader to forget the bitter after-taste of the war. 

$2.00 


By Vira B. Whitehouse 
A YEAR AS A GOVERNMENT AGENT 


HE red tape of official America and the iron ring of Junkerdom alike had 

to be broken before the mission of Mrs. Norman Whitehouse could be ac- 
complished. She broke them. They were unusual orders that Mrs. White- 
house, the first American woman to be entrusted with an impertant diplomatic 
mission, brought with her to Switzerland. She was not to find things out, but 
to tell them—to get the truth about America into Germany at a critical period 
of German morale. How she succeeded makes the dramatic story of an Ameri- 
can woman’s resourcefulness. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. $2.75 


THE DOUGHBOY’S RELIGION 
By Ben Lindsey and Harvey O’Higgins 


EOPLE are asking: Well, did the war cleanse our souls? Are we at all 

regenerated by our baptism of fire? Here is an answer. 

That elusive bird—the dove of permanent peace—is still fluttering and 
suspiciously shy of all overtures. More peace treaties won’t catch him—only 
a regenerated world and actual social justice can do that. But this brief, vital, 
inspiring little book contains salt for the tail of that bird. Read these chapter 
headings: ‘‘The Doughboy’s Religion,” “The Junker Faith,” “Horse’s Rights 
for Women,” “A League of Understanding.” ‘The radicals will quarrel with 
this volume because it does not go far enough. The reactionary will be dis- 
pleased because it goes too far. But the average American will be stimulated 
and helped because it points the road that inevitably he will travel. Post 8vo. $1.25 
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OW ANIMALS TALK By William J. Long 


. R. LONG has seen rare sights. He is always seeing them. ‘This book, 
yi like his others, is as full of them as fruit-cake is of raisins. They make 
capital reading.”’—New York Sun 

“This is really a worth-while book.”—San Francisco Chronicle 
Illustrated. $3.00 


TALES OF FISHES By Zane Grey 


“THE oldest and most seasoned angler cannot but be thrilled by the excit- 

ing character of these tales . . . for all who love and long for real ‘salt,’ 
there is a great treat waiting.”—New York Times 

“The charm of ‘Tales of Fishes’ is that it lives up to its title.”—New 

York Sun Illustrated. $3.00 


i PERCOLATOR PAPERS By Ellwood Hendrick 


“TS LLWOOD HENDRICK enters the fold of American essayists with a 
varied experience behind him as chemist, journalist, business man, and 
teacher, and a ripe knowledge based upon experience and observation. His 
volume of essays is delightfully refreshing, and in many papers shows marked 
originality of thought.”—Baltimore Evening Sun $1.75 


THE THEATRE THROUGH ITS STAGE 
DOOR By David Belasco 


vs R. BELASCO’S volume is one of the most satisfactory that has been 
given to the world by any theatrical ‘expert,’ and the information it 
gives is of the practical sort that will delight every lover of the theatre.” 


Philadelphia Record Illustrated. $3.00 


THE TOW NSHIP LINE 
By Albert Frederick Wilson 


“W* rarely find anything so extraordinarily able as this book.”—New 
York Globe 


“Another new poet who uses free verse ably, is Albert Frederick Wilson, 
whose “The Township Line” contains several poems of the New England 
countryside, with a real background of thought behind them.... . Vivid and 
suggestive.’’—Boston Post $1.35 
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RAYMOND ROBINS’ 
OWN STORY 
Set down by William Hard 


ENSATIONAL revelations jostle 

each other in the pages of this 
book, but more important still is the 
common-sense evaluation of tangled 
events by a shrewd, trained observer. 
The thinking public of America has 
been waiting long for Raymond Robins 
to speak. It is the story of the man 
who was there. It is written with a 
thrilling vividness by William Hard. 
Raymond Robins is the man to whom 
Colonel Roosevelt wrote: “There isn’t 
anybody in this country | am so anx- 
ious to see and to hear at length as 
you.” Raymond Robins went to Rus- 
sia for the Red Cross in the early days 
of Kerensky. His appointment was the 
result of Colonel Roosevelt’s earnest 
plea. Roosevelt knew his man. Robins’ 
job was to feed starving women and 
children. When Kerensky fell, and Le- 
nine and Trotzky rode into power, it was 
still Robins’ job to feed those who hun- 
gered. Robins went to Lenine and 
Trotzy. He demanded a free field and 
no interference. Would they trust him? 
They did. Robins tells the whole 
story—for the first time, the real facts. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo0. $2.00 


OPEN GATES 


TO RUSSIA 


By Malcolm W. Davis 
A THOROUGHLY practical and 


authoritative book about the op- 
portunities which Russia will offer in 
her coming period of reconstruction, 
written by a man who knows Russia 
and her people, and who has had a 
chance to observe the present condi- 
tion of the country. 
“First,” says Mr. Davis, “there will 
be opportunities in trade, for Russia 
cannot accomplish her rehabilitation 
as a nation without a great deal of as- 
sistance from other nations, as Russians 
themselves admit. Next, there will be 
opportunities to assist in the develop- 
ment of the intelligence of the Russian 
masses and improvement of the con- 
ditions under which they live. Fi- 
nally, there will be opportunities for 
people who travel to visit in a new 
way a country with an intensely fasci- 
nating life, in a phase of evolution full 
of significance for all other nations.’ 
Mr. Davis’s book is a challenge to 
American indifference, and a descrip- 
tion of the avenues of approach to 
Russia soon to open to Americans. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. $2.00 


BUILDING NEWSPAPER ADF ERTISING 
By Jason Rogers 


_ book might be called a complete guide to the newspaper business, so fully 
does it cover the various problems of the publisher, advertising manager, adver- 
tising solicitor, and others concerned in the business side of the newspaper. It is 
not a mere routine book, but a working formula presenting the best and most 


effective experience in the lines of which it treats. 


The purpose back of the pro- 


duction of this book, like ‘‘ Newspaper Building,” was to set down on paper experi- 
ences that would be valuable to those able to profit through the application of the 


principles established in the school of hard knocks. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. $10.00 
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“The most authoritative and comprehensive 


survey of the war that has yet appeared” 
—Herbert Sidebotham in the Atlantic Monthly 


@ Great leaders and great writers on the side of the Allies have 
told their stories of the Great War as they have participated in it, 
but the truth about Germany’s failure in the war, as the German 
staff saw it, has remained clouded in mystery until now. Here is a 
book that breaks the silence—a silence that has lasted ever since 
August 1914, and the voice of militaristic Germany is heard. 


No book has been waited for with 
such eager curiosity 


LUDENDORFF’S OWN STORY 
By Erich von Ludendorff 


What can he say? How can he explain? 


@ Ludendorff has written a book that is remarkable for its apparent 
frankness. It is an amazing human document ~a revelation of 
the workings of the Teutonic military mind. It covers the entire 
period of the war. From the storming of Liége to the armistice, it 
stands as a complete record of the achievements and opinions of 
the man who is credited with being above all the brains of the 
German army. 


Nid 


LUDENDORFF’S OWN STORY 
Illustrated. Maps. 2 Volumes. $7.50 
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IRELAND’S FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 
Y ’ 
By George Creel 
HE former Chairman of the Committee of Public Information has written 
the full story of Erin’s Seven Century struggle for liberty. In his vivid 
pages he gives for the first time the “inside history” of Home Rule—handles 
the so-called “‘Ulster Problem” in detail, and answers the question, “‘Can Ire- 


land Stand Alone?”’ Illustrated. $2.25 


BILL SEWALL’S STORY OF T. R. 
By William Wingate Sewall 
With an Introduction by Hermann Hagedorn 


ILL SEWALL, the guide, who was Colonel Roosevelt’s friend for almost a 
life-time has made, in his own way, a record of this wonderful friendship. 
This quiet, simple man, from the Maine woods, saw an entirely different side of 

T. R. to that which will be handed down to history. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo. Half Cloth. $1.25 


THE LIFE OF ARTEMUS WARD 
By Don C. Seitz 


MERICA has produced no more interesting figure than the great humorist, 
Artemus Ward (Charles Farrar Browne), who made the whole nation 
laugh at his droll wit. This first biography is so complete and authoritative that 
it may stand as the permanent record of his life and work. Illustrated. $2.50 


THE YOUNG RUSSIAN CORPORAL 
By Paul Iogolevitch 


ERE’S a real story of a real boy who did something big. In a modest yet 
manly way Corporal Paul tells of his experiences both in the war and out 
of it. This brave lad enlisted in the Russian Army, and for his bravery was 
made a corporal, and after many adventures he found himself in the midst of a 
Russian Revolution. Illustrated. Post 8v0. Cloth. $1.60 


THE STORY HISTORY OF FRANCE 
By John Bonner 


R. BONNER tells the story of France from the earliest days down to the 
signing of the armistice—tells it with an emphasis on the human interest 

that makes of the usual dry chronicle of events a living narrative with the fas- 
cination of well-written fiction. The result is a delightful and thoroughly read- 
able book that will appeal as strongly to the general reader as to the student. 

Several hundred illustrations. $1.75 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 


BOLSHEV ISM 


N this new book, John Spargo shows how—and why—unrest 

and radicalism have spread to every land. He explains the 
causes behind the facts we see all about us—how Bolshevism has 
crept into the schools, the colleges, the churches, the clubs, the 
societies, and into the homes of not only the poor but the rich— 
a heterogeneous mass of people of two extremes: one the sentimen- 
tal rich, self-accusing at the thought of living at the expense of 
the poor. The other with no conscience at all, potential anarch- 
ists, dissatified with everything and everybody. Here is a book 
that interprets the backgrounds of today’s big problems and gives 
a basis of real understanding for tomorrow. Following the sen- 
sation created by Mr. Spargo’s earlier book “Bolshevism,” “The 
Psychology of Bolshevism” will be widely read in informed Amer- 


ican circles. $1.35 


COMMON SENSE IN LABOR MANAGE- 
By Neil M. Clark 


“T HAVE tried to bring into clear definition,” says Mr. Clark, “the more im- 
portant relations between employers and employees with an appraisement 

of methods proved successful in harmonizing them. My function has been 
that of a reporter, in large part, for the ideals and policies expressed herein are 
not impractical ideals or policies of mere theory. I have gone to experienced 
managers for them. My task has been one of selection and formulation.” 
As the editor of System, a magazine devoted to the problems of management, 
Mr. Clark has been in direct touch with the problems themselves and the men 
who are solving them. His book points the way to the realization of happier 
relation between capital and labor. Crown 8vo0, Cloth, $4.00 
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When Her Motor Waits 


FF to the theatre. But first—a touch, the puff, that last hurried glance into 
her silver mirror. Dressing table treasures of siluer—powder box, brush and 
comb, perfume bottle, candle sticks, and mother’s picture in its silver frame. To- 
morrow, in the morning coziness of her chamber, she will whisper to them the 
whimsical, feminine secrets of the night before. For aren’t they the silent con- 
fidants of her most private hours—these dressing table treasures of silver? 
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DAY AFTER DAY, HE SAT ALONE—AS AN ARTIST MUST IF HE IS TO ACHIEVE 
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THE GAY 


COCKADE 


BY TEMPLE BAILEY 


4VROM the moment that Jimmie 
Harding came into the office, he 
created an atmosphere. We were a tired 
lot. Most of us had been in the govern- 
ment service for years, and had been 
grourd fine in the mills of departmental 
monotony. 

But Jimmie was young, and he wore 
his youth like a gay cockade. He 
flaunted it in our faces, and because we 
were so tired of our dull and desiccated 
selves, we borrowed of him, remorse- 
lessly, color and brightness until, gradu- 
ally, in the light of his reflected glory, 
we seemed a little younger, a little less 
tired, a little less petrified. 

In his gay and gallant youth there 
was, however, a quality which partook 
of earlier times. He should, we felt, have 
worn a feather in his cap—and a cloak 
instead of his Norfolk coat. He walked 
with a little swagger, and stood with his 
hand on his hip, as if his palm pressed 
the hilt of his sword. If he ever fell in 
love, we told one another, he would, 
without a doubt, sing serenades and 
apostrophize the moon. 

He did fall in love before he had been 
with us a year. His love-affair was a 
romance for the whole office. He came 
among us every morning glorified; he 
left us in the afternoon as a knight enters 
upon a quest. 

He told us about the girl. We pict- 


ured her perfectly before we saw her, as 
a little thing, with a mop of curled brown 
hair; an oval face, pearl-tinted; wide, 
blue eyes. He dwelt on all her small 
perfections—the brows that swept across 
her forehead in a thin black line, the 
transpareicy of her slender hands, the 
straight set of her head on her shoulders, 
the slight halt in her speech like that of 
an enchanting child. 

Yet she was not in the least a child. 
“She holds me up to my best, Miss 
Standish,” Jimmie told me; “she says 
I can write.” 

We knew that Jimmie had written a 
few things, gay little poems that he 
showed us now and then in the maga- 
zines. But we had not taken them at 
all seriously. Indeed, Jimmie had not 
taken them seriously himself. 

But now he took them seriously. 
“Elise says that I can do great things. 
That I must get out of the Depart- 
ment.” 

To the rest of us, getting out of the 
government service would have seemed 
a mad adventure. None of us would 
have had the courage to consider it. But 
it seemed a natural thing that Jimmie 
should fare forth on the broad highway 
—a modern D’Artagnan, a youthful 
Quixote, an Alan Breck—! 

We hated to have him leave. But he 
had consolation. “Of course you'll 
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We're going back to 
my old house in Albemarle. It’s a rotten 
shack, but Elise says it will be a corking 
place for me to write. And you'll all 
come down for week-ends.”’ 

We felt, I am sure, that it was good 
of him to ask us, but none of us expected 
that we should ever go. We had a per- 
Elise wouldn’t want the 
deadwood of Jimmie’s former Division. 
I know that for myself, I was content to 
think of Jimmie happy in his old house. 
But I never really expected to see it. I 


come and see US. 


monition that 


had reached the point of expecting noth- 
ing except the day’s work, my dinner at 
the end, a night’s sleep, and the same 
thing over again in the morning, 

Yet Jimmie got all of us down, not 
long after he was married, to what he 
He had inher- 
ited a few pleasant acres in Virginia, and 
the house was two hundred years old. 
He had never lived in it until he came 
with Elise. It was in rather shocking 
condition, but Elise had managed to 
make it habitable by getting it scrubbed 
very clean, and by taking out everything 
that was not in keeping with the oldness 
and quaintness. The resulting effect was 
bare but beautiful. 


called a housewarming. 


There were a great 
many books, a few oil-portraits, ma- 
hogany sideboards and tables and four- 
poster beds, candles in sconces and in 
branched candlesticks. They were mar- 
ried in April, and when we went down in 
June poppies were blowing in the wide 
grass spaces, and honeysuckle rioting 
I think we all 
felt as if we had passed through purga- 
I know I 
did, because this was the kind of thing 
of which I had dreamed, and there had 
been a time when I, too, had wanted to 
write. 

The room in which Jimmie wrote was 
in a little detached house, which had 
once been the office of his doctor grand- 
father. He had his typewriter out there, 
and a big desk, and from the window in 
front of his desk he could look out on 
green slopes and the distant blue of 
mountain ridges. 


over the low stone walls. 


tory and had entered heaven. 
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We envied him and told him so. 

“Well, I don’t know,” Jimmie said. 
“Of course Pll get a lot of work done. 
But Vill miss your darling old heads 
bending over the other desks.” 

“You couldn’t work, Jimmie,” Elise 
reminded him, “ with other people in the 
room. 

‘Perhaps not. Did I tell you old dears 
that I am going to write a play?” 

That was, it seems, what Elise had had 
in mind for him from the beginning—a 
great play! 

“She wouldn’t even have a honey- 
Jimmie’s arm was around her; 
“she brought me here, and got this room 
ready the first thing.” 

“Well, he mustn't be wasting time,” 
said Elise, “‘must he? 
wonderful, isn’t he?” 

They seemed a pair of babies as they 
stood there together. Elise had on a 
childish pink frock, with 
sleeves above the elbow, and an organdie 
Yet, intuitively, the truth came 
to me—she was ages older than Jimmie 
in spite of her twenty years to his twen- 
ty-four. Here was no Juliet, flaming to 
the moon—no whose steed 
would gallop by wind-swept roads to 
midnight trysts. Here was, rather, the 
cool blood that had sacrificed a honey- 
moon—and, oh, to honeymoon with Jim- 
mie Harding!—for the sake of an ambi- 
tious future. 

She was telling us about it. “We can 
always have a honeymoon, Jimmie and 
I. Some day, when he is famous, we'll 
have it. But now we must not.” 

“IT picked out the place’”—Jimmie 
was eager—*‘a dip in the hills, and big 
And then Elise wouldn't.” 

We went in to lunch after that. The 
table was lovely and the food delicious. 
There was batterbread, I remember, 
and an omelette, and peas from the 
garden. 

Duncan Street and I talked all the 
way home of Jimmie and his wife. He 
didn’t agree with me in the least about 
Elise. “She'll be the making of him. 


moon” 


Jimmie’s rather 


one-piece 


sash. 


mistress 


pines 


Such wives always are.” 
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But I held that he would lose some- 
thing.—that he would not be the same 
Jimmie. 


Jimmie wrote plays and plays. In be- 
tween he wrote pot-boiling books. The 
pot-boilers were needed, because none of 
his plays were accepted. He used to 
stop in our office and joke about it. 

“If it wasn’t for Elise’s faith in me, 
Miss Standish, I should think myself a 
poor stick. Of course, I can make money 
enough with my books and short stuff 
to keep things going, but it isn’t just 
money that either of us is after.” 

Except when Jimmie came into the 
office we saw very little of him. Elise 
vathered about her the men and women 
who would count in Jimmie’s future. 
The week-ends in the still old house drew 
not a few famous folk who loathed the 
commonplaceness of convivial atmos- 
pheres. Elise had old-fashioned flowers 
in her garden, delectable food, a library 
of old books. It was a heavenly change 
for those who were tired of cocktail 
parties, bridge-madness, illicit love-mak- 
ing. I could never be quite sure whether 
Elise really loved dignified living for its 
own sake, or whether she was suffi- 
ciently discriminating to recognize the 
kind of bait which would lure the fine 
souls whose presence gave to her hospi- 
tality the stamp of exclusiveness. 

They had a small car, and it was when 
Jimmie motored up to Washington that 
we saw him. He had a fashion of taking 
us out to lunch, two at a time. When he 
asked me, he usually asked Duncan 
Street. Duncan and I have worked side 
by side for twenty-five years. There is 
nothing in the least romantic about our 
friendship, but I should miss him if he 
were to die or to resign from office, I 
have little fear of the latter contingency. 
Only death, I feel, will part us. 

In our moments of reunion Jimmie 
always talked a great deal about him- 
self. The big play was, he said, in the 
back of his mind. “Elise says that I can 
do it,” he told us one day over our 
oysters, “‘and I am beginning to think 
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that I can. T say, why can’t you old 
dears in the office come down for Christ- 
mas, and [ll read you what I've writ-, 
ten.” 

We were glad to go. There were to 
be no other guests, and I found out after- 
ward that Elise rarely invited any of 
their fashionable friends down in winter. 
The place showed off better in summer 
with the garden, and the vines hiding all 
deficiencies. 

We arrived in a snow-storm on Christ- 
mas Eve, and when we entered the 
house there was a roaring fire on the 
hearth. I hadn't seen a fire like that for 
thirty years. You may know how I felt 
when I knelt down in front of it and 
warmed my hands. 

The candles in sconces furnished the 
only other illumination. Elise, moving 
about the shadowy room, seemed to 
draw light to herself. She wore a flame- 
colored velvet frock and her curly hair 
was tucked into a golden net. I think 
that she had planned the medieval effect 
deliberately, and it was a great success. 
As she flitted about like a brilliant bird, 
our eyes followed her. My eyes, indeed, 
drank of her, like new wine. I have al- 
ways loved color, and my life has been 
drab. 

I spoke of her frock when she showed 
me my room. 

“Oh, do you like it?” she asked. 
“Jimmie hates to see me in dark things. 
He says that when I wear this he can see 
his heroine.” 

“Ts she like you?” 

“Not a bit. She is rather untamed. 
Jimmie does her very well. She posi- 
tively gallops through the play.” 

“And do you never gallop?” 

She shook her head. “It’s a good 
thing that I don’t. If I did, Jimmie 
would never write. He says that I keep 
his nose to the grindstone. It isn’t that, 
but I love him too much to let him 
squander his talent. If he had no talent, 
I should love him without it. But, 
having it, I must hold him up to it.” 

She was very sure of herself, very sure 
of the rightness of her attitude toward 
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“*T know how great he is,” she 
said, as we went down, “and other peo- 
ple don’t. So Pve got to prove it.” 


Jimmie. 


It was at dinner that I first noticed a 
change in Jimmie. It was a change 
which was hard to define. Yet I missed 
something in him—the enthusiasm, the 
buoyancy, the almost breathless radi- 
ance with which he had rekindled our 
dying Yet he looked young 
enough and happy enough as he sat at 
the table in his velvet studio coat, with 
his crisp, burnt-gold hair catching the 
light of the candles. He and his wife 


were a handsome pair. His manner to 


fires. 


her was perfect. There could be no ques- 
tion of his adoration. 

It was 
a young pine set up at one end of the 
long and lighted in the 
old fashion by red wax candles. There 
were presents on it for all of us. Jimmie 


After dinner we had the tree. 


dining-room, 


gave me an adorably illustrated Mother 
Goose. 

“You are the only other child here, 
Miss Standish,” he said, as he handed it 
to me. “IT saw this in a book-shop, and 
couldn't resist it.” 

We looked over the pictures together. 
They All the bells of 
old London rang out for a wistful Whit- 
Bo-Peep in 
panniers and pink ribbons wailed for her 
historic sheep; Mother Hubbard, quaint 
in a mammoth cap, pursued her fruitless 


were enchanting. 


tington in a ragged jacket; 


search for bones. There was, too, an 
entrancing Boy Blue who wound his 
horn, a sturdy darling with his legs 
planted far apart and distended rosy 
cheeks 

“That picture is worth the price of the 
whole book,” said Jimmie, and hung 
over it. 


up * There should be children in this 


Then suddenly he straightened 


old house.”” 

I knew then what I had missed from 
the tree. 
exquisite trifles sent to her by sophisti- 


Elise had a great many gifts— 


cated friends—a wine-jug of seven- 


teenth-century Venetian glass, a bag of 


Chinese brocade with handles of carved 
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ivory, a pair of ancient silver buckles, ; 
box of rare lacquer filled with Oriental 
sweets, a jade pendant, a crystal ball on 
a bronze base—all of them lovely, all 
but the things I 
wanted were drums and horns and candy 


to be exclaimed over; 


canes, and tarletan bags, and popcorn 
chains, and things that had to be wound 
up, and things that whistled, and things 
that squawked, and things that sparkled. 
And Jimmie wanted these things, but 
Klise didn’t. She was perfectly content 
with her elegant trifles. 

It was late when we went out finally 
to the studio. There was snow every- 
where, but it was a clear night with a 
A great log 
burned in the fireplace, a shaded lamp 


moon above the pines. 


threw a circle of vold on shining ma- 
hogany. It seemed to me that Jimmie’s 
writing quarters were even more attrac- 
tive in December than in June. 

Yet, looking back, I can see that to 
Jimmie the little house was a sort of 
prison. He loved men and women, con- 
tact with his own kind. He had even 
liked our dingy old office and our dreary, 
dried-up selves. And here, day after day, 
he sat alone—as an artist must sit if he 
is to achieve—es bildet ein Talent sich 
in der Stille. 

We sat around the fire in deep leather 
chairs, all except Elise, who had a cushion 
on the floor at Jimmie’s feet. 

He read with complete absorption, 
and when he finished he looked at me. 
“What do you think of it?” 

I had to tell the truth. ‘It isn’t your 
masterpiece.” 

He ran his fingers through his hair 
with a nervous gesture. “I told Elise 
that it wasn’t.” 

“But the girl” —Elise’s gaze held hot 
“is wonderful. Surely you 
can see that.” 

“She doesn’t seem quite real.” 

“Then Jimmie shall make her real.” 
Elise laid her hand lightly on her hus- 
band’s shoulder. Her gown and golden 
net were all flame and sparkle, but her 


‘He shall make her 


resentment— 


ve ice was cold. 


real.” 
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that as he 
from her 


*“No”’—it seemed to me 
spoke Jimmie drew away 
hand—“I am not going to rewrite it, 
Elise. I’m tired of it.” 

* Jimmie!” 

‘I’m tired of it—” 

“Finish it, and then you'll be free— 

“Shall I ever be free?”’ He stood up 
and turned his head from side to side, as 
if he sought some way of escape. “Shall 
I sometimes think that 
you and I will stick to this old house 
I want to 


I want to live—!” 


ss 


I ever be free? 


until we grow as dry as dust. 
live, Elise! 


But Elise was not ready to let Jimmie 
live. To her, Jimmie the artist was 
more than Jimmie the lover. I may 
have been unjust, but she seemed to me 
a sort of mental vampire, who was suck- 
ing Jimmie’s youth. Dunean Street 
snorted when I told him what I thought. 
Elise was a pretty woman, and a pretty 
woman in the eyes of men can do no 
wrong. 

* You'll see,” 
to him.” 

The situation was to me astounding. 
Here was Life holding out its hands to 
Elise, glory of youth demanding glorious 
response, and she, incredibly, holding 
back. In spite of my gray hair and stiff 
figure, I am of the galloping kind, and 
my soul followed Jimmie Harding’s in its 
quest for freedom. 

But there was one thing that Elise 
could not do. She could not make Jim- 
mie rewrite his play. “Ill come to it 
some day,” he said, “but not yet. In 
the mean time I'll see what I can do 
with books.” 

He did a great deal with books, so 
that he wrote several best-sellers. This 
eased the financial situation and they 
might have had more time for things. 
But Elise still kept him at it. She wanted 
to be the wife of a zreat man. 

Yet as the years went on, Duncan and 
[ began to wonder if her hopes would 
Jimmie wrote and wrote. 
He was successful in a commercial sense, 
but fame did not come to him. There 


I said, ““what she'll do 


be realized. 
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was gray in his burnt-gold hair; his 
shoulders acquired a scholarly droop, 
and he wore glasses on a black ribbon. It 
was when he put on glasses that I began 
to feel a thousand years old. Yet al- 
when he from me I 
thought of him as the Jimmie whose 
youth had shone with blinding radiance. 

His constancy to Duncan and to me 
began to take on a rather pathetic qua!- 
itv. The others in the office drifted 
gradually out of his life. Some of them 
died, some of them resigned, some of 


ways was away 


them worked on, plump or wizened paro- 
dies of their former selves. I was stouter 
than ever, and stiffer, and the top of 
And 
the one interesting thing in our other- 
wise dreary days was Jimmie. 

“You're such darling old dears,” 
his pleasant way of putting it. 

Bui Dunean dug up the truth for me. 
“We knew him before he wrote. He 
gets back to that when he is with us.” 

I had grown to hate Elise. It was not 
a pleasant emotion, and I am not sure 
that she really deserved it. But Duncan 
hated her, too. “ You're right,’ he said 
one day when we had lunched with Jim- 
mie; “she’s sucked him dry.” Jimmie 
had been unusually silent. He had 
laughed little. He had tapped the table 
with his finger, and had kept his eyes on 
his finger. He had been absent-minded. 
**She has sucked him dry,” said Duncan, 
with great heat. 

But she hadn’t. That 
prising thing. Just as we were all giving 
up hope of Jimmie’s proving himself 
something more than a hack, he did the 
great thing and the wonderful thing that 
years ago Elise had prophesied. His 
play, “The Gay Cockade,”’ was accepted 
by a New York manager, and after the 
first night the world went wild about it. 

I had helped Jimmie with the name. 
I had spoken once of youth as a gay 
cockade. ‘That’s a corking title,” Jim- 
mie had said, and had written it in his 
note-book. 

When his play was put in rehearsal, 
Duncan and I were there to see. We 


Duncan’s head was a shining cone. 


was 


was the sur- 
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took our month’s leave, traveled to New 
York, and stayed at an old-fashioned 
boarding-house in Washington Square. 
Every day we went to the theater. Elise 
was always there, looking younger than 
ever in the sables bought with Jimmie’s 
advance royalty, and with various gowns 
and hats which were the by-products of 
his best-sellers. 

The part of the heroine of “The Gay 
Cockade” was taken by Ursula Simms. 
She was, as those of you who have seen 
her know, a Rosalind come to life. With 
an almost boyish frankness she com- 
bined feminine witchery. She had glow- 
ing red hair, a voice that was gay and 
fresh, a temper that was hot. She gal- 
loped through the play as Jimmie had 
meant that she should gallop in that 
first poor draft which he had read to us 
in Albemarle, and it was when I saw 
Ursula in rehearsal that I realized what 
Jimmie had done he had embodied in 
his heroine all the youth that he had 
lost——she stood for everything that Elise 
had stolen from him—for the wildness, 
the impetuosity, the passion which 
swept away prudence and went neck to 
nothing to fulfilment. 

Indeed, the whole play partook of the 
madness of youth. It bubbled over. 
Everybody galloped to a rollicking meas- 
ure. We laughed until we cried. But 
there was more than laughter in it. 
There was the melancholy which belongs 
to tender years set in exquisite contrast 
to the prevailing mirth. 

Jimmie had a great deal to do with 
the rehearsals. Several times he chal- 
lenged Ursula’s reading of the part. 

“You must not give your kisses with 
such ease,” he told her upon one occa- 
sion; “the girl in the play has never 
been kissed.” 

She shrugged her shoulders and ig- 
nored him. Again he remonstrated. 
“She's frank and free,” he said. “Make 
her that. Make her that. Men must 
fight for her favors.” 

She came to it at last, helped by that 
Rosalind-like quality in herself. She was 
young, as he had wanted Elise to be, 


clean-hearted, joyous—girlhood at its 
best. 

Gradually Jimmie ceased to suggest. 
He would sit beside us in the dimness of 
the empty auditorium, and watch her as 
if he drank her in. Now and then he 
would laugh a little, and say, under his 
breath: “* How did I ever write it?) How 
did it ever happen?” 

Elise, on the other side of him, said, 
at last, “I knew you could do it, 
Jimmie.” 

“You thought I could do great things. 
You never knew I could do—this—” 

It was toward the end of the month 
that Duncan said to me one night as we 
rode home on the top of a “bus, * You 
don’t suppose that he—” 

** Elise thinks it,” I said. “It’s waking 
her up.” 

Elise and Jimmie had been married 
fifteen years, and had never had a honey- 
moon, not in the sense that Jimmie 
wanted it—an adventure in romance, to 
some spot where they could forget the 
world of work, the world of sordid 
things, the world that was making Jim- 
mie old. Every summer Jimmie had 
asked for it, and always Elise had said, 
Wait.” 

But now it was Elise who began to 
plan. ‘When your play is produced, 
we'll run away somewhere. Do you re- 
member the place you always talked 
about—up in the hills?” 

He looked at her through his round 
glasses. “I can’t get away from this’”’— 
he waved his hand toward the stage. 

“Tf it’s a success you can, Jimmie.” 

“Tt will be a success. Ursula Simms is 
a wonder. Look at her, Elise. Look at 
her!” 

Dunean and I could look at nothing 
else. As many times as I had seen her 
in the part, I came to it always eagerly. 
It was her great scene—where the girl, 
breaking free from all that has bound 
her, takes the hand of her vagabond 
lover and goes forth, leaving behind 
wealth and a marriage of distinction, 
that she may wander across the moors 
and down on the sands, with the wild 
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THE GAY 


wind in her face, the stars for a 
canopy! 

It tugged at our hearts. If would tug, 
we knew, at the heart of any audience. 
It was the human nature in us all which 

sponded. Not would 
have broken bonds. Oh, youth, youth! 
Is there anything like it in the whole 

ide world? 

I do not think that it tugged at the 

irt of Elise. Her heart was not like 

it. It was a stay-at-home heart. A 

rkaday-world heart. Elise would 

ver under circumstance have 
vone forth with a vagabond on a wild 
cht. 

But here was Ursula doing it every 
On the evening of the first dress- 


one of us but 


any 


d 4s 

hearsal she wore clothes that showed 
As if in casting off 
restraints, she 


ier sense of fitness. 
conventional renounced 
conventional attire; she came down to 
her lover wrapped in a cloak of the deep- 
purple bloom of the heather of the moor, 
and there was a pheasant’s feather in 
her cap. 

* May you never regret it, my dear, my 
said the lover on the stage. 

“TI shall love you for a million years,” 
said Ursula, and we felt that she would, 
and that love was eternal, and that any 
woman might have it if she would put 
her hand in her lover’s and run away 


dear, 


with him on a wild night! 

And it was the genius of Jimmie Hard- 
ing that made us feel that the thing 

uld be done. He sat forward in his 
chair, his arms on the back of the seat 
n front of him. “Jove!” he kept saying 
inder his breath. “It’s the real thing. 
[t’s the real thing—”’ 

When the scene was over, he went on 
Elise 
from her seat watched them. Ursula had 
taken off the cap with the pheasant’s 
Her glorious hair shone like 
copper, her hand was on her hip, her lit- 
tle swagger matched the swagger that 
the old Jimmie. I 
wondered if Elise remembered. 


he stage and stood by Ursula. 


feather. 


we remembered in 


I am not sure what made Ursula care 
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for Jimmie Harding. 
a figure for romance. 


He was no longer 
But she did care. 
It was, perhaps, that she saw in him the 
fundamental things which belonged to 
both of them, and which did not belong 
to Elise. 

As the days went on I was sorry for 
Elise. I should never have believed that 
I could be sorry, but Iwas. Jimmie was 
always punctiliously polite to her. But 
he was only that. 

“She’s getting what she deserves,” 
Dunean said, but I felt that she was, 
perhaps, getting more than she deserved. 
For, after all, it was she who had kept 
Jimmie at it, and it was her keeping him 
at it which had brought success. 

Neither Duncan nor I could tell how 
Jimmie felt Ursula. But the 
thought of troubled my sleep. 
Stripped of her art, she was not in the 


about 
her 


least the heroine of Jimmie’s play. She 
And 
The fear I had was 
that he might clothe her with the virtues 
which he had created, and the thought, 
as I have said, troubled me. 

At last Dunean and I had to go home, 
although we promised to return for the 
opening night. 
supper for us. 


was of coarser clay, commoner. 
Jimmie was fine. 


Ursula gave a farewell 
She lived alone with a 
housekeeper and maid. Her apartment 
was furnished in good taste, with, per- 
The 
table had unshaded purple candles and 
heather in glass dishes. Ursula wore 
woodland with a chaplet of 
heather about her glorious hair. Elise 
was In white with pearls. She was thirty- 
five, but she did not look it. 
older, but she would always be in a sense 


haps, a touch of over-emphasis. 


green, 


Ursula was 


ageless, as such women are—one would 
thrill to Sara Bernhardt were she seven- 
teen or seventy. 

Jimmie seemed to have dropped the 
years from him. He was very confident 
“Tt can’t 
“with Ursula to make it 


of the success of his play. 
fail,”’ he said, 
sure—”’ 

I wondered whether it was Ursula or 
Elise who had made it sure. Could he 
ever have written it if Elise had not 
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kept him at it? Yet she had stolen his 
youth! 

And now Ursula was giving his youth 
back to him! As I saw the cock of his 
head, heard the ring of his gay laughter, 
I felt that it might be so. And suddenly 
I knew that I didn’t want Jimmie to be 
Not if he had to take his 
youth from the hands of Ursula Simms! 

There many toasts before the 
supper ended—and the last one Jimmie 
drank *'To Ursula”! As he stood up to 
propose it, his glasses dangled from their 


young again. 


were 


ribbon, his shoulders were squared. In 
the soft and shaded light we were spared 
the gray in his hair—it the old 
Jimmie, gay and gallant! 

“To Ursula!” he said, and the words 
sparkled. “To Ursula!” 

I looked at Elise. She might have been 
the ghost of the woman who had flamed 
in the old house in Albemarle. In her 
white and pearls she was shadowy, un- 
substantial, but 
she said. 


Was 


spectral, she 
“To Ursula!” 

All the way home on the train Duncan 
and I talked about it. 
to death. “Oh, he mustn’t, he must 
not,” I kept and Duncan 


snorted. 


almost 
raised her glass. 


We were scared 
saying, 


“He's a young fool. She’s not the 
woman for him 

‘Neither of them is the woman,” I 
“but Elise has made him 
‘**No man was ever held by gratitude.” 
“He'd hate Ursula in a year.” 


‘He thinks he'd live 


*“And lose his soul 


said, 


Jimmie’s play opened to a crowded 
house. There had been extensive adver- 
tising, and Ursula had a great following. 

Elise and Dunean and I had seats in 
an upper box. Elise sat where she was 
hidden by the curtains. 
and went unseen by the audience. 


Jimmie came 
Be- 
tween acts he was behind the scenes. 
Elise had little to say. Once she reached 
over and laid her hand on mine. 

**T—] think I'm frightened,” she said, 
with a catch of her breath. 

“Tt can’t fail, my dear 
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“No, of course. But it’s very differ- 
ent from what I expected.” 

“What is different?” 

“Success.” 

As the scene came closer, | 
seemed to hold my breath. I was so 
afraid that the audience might not see 
it as we had seen it at rehearsal. But 
they did see it, and it was a stupendous 
thing to sit there and watch the crowd, 
and know that Jimmie’s genius was mak- 
ing its heart beat fast and faster. When 
Ursula in her purple cloak and pheas- 
ant’s feather spoke her lines at the end 
of the third act, “J shall love you for a 
the house went wild 
Men and women who had never loved 
for a moment roared for this woman who 
had made them think they could love 
until eternity. They wanted her back 
and they got her. They wanted Jimmic 


great 


million years,” 


and they got him. Ursula made a 
speech; Jimmie made a speech. They 
came out for uncounted curtain-calls, 


hand-in-hand. The play was a success! 

The last act was, of course, an anti- 
climax. Before it was finished, Elise said 
to me, in a stifled voice, “I’ve got to get 
back to Jimmie.” 

It seemed significant that Jimmie had 
not come to her. Surely he had not for- 
gotten the part she had played. For 
fifteen years she had worked for this. 

We found ourselves presently behind 
the scenes. The curtain was down, the 
audience was still shouting, everybody 
was excited, everybody was shaking 
hands. The stage-people caught at Elise 
as she passed, and held her to offer con- 
gratulations. I was not held and went 
on until I came to where Jimmie and 
Ursula stood, a little separate from the 
rest. Although I went near enough to 
touch them, they were so absorbed in 
each other that they did not see me. 
Ursula was looking up at Jimmie and his 
head was bent to her. 

“Jimmie,” she said, and her rich voice 
above the tumult was clear as a bell, “‘do 
you know how great you are?” 

“Yes,” he said. ‘“‘I—TI feel a little 


drunk with it, Ursula.” 
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“Oh,” she said, and now her words 
stumbled, ““I—I love you for it. Oh, 
Jimmie, Jimmie, let’s run away and love 
for a million years—” 

All that he had wanted was in her 
words—the urge of youth, the beat of 
the wind, the song of the sea. My heart 
stood still. 

He drew back a little. He had wanted 
this. But he did not want it now—with 
Ursula. I saw it and she saw it. 

“What a joke it would be,” he said, 
“but we have other things to do, my 
dear.” 

“What things?” 

The roar of the crowd came louder to 
their ears. ‘‘Harding, Harding! Jimmie 
Harding!” 

** Listen,” he said, and the light in his 
eyes was not for her. “Listen, Ursula, 
they’re calling me.” 

She stood alone after he had left hey. 
I am sure that even then she did not 
quite believe it was the end. She did not 
know how, in all the years, his wife had 
molded him. 

When he had satisfied the crowd, 
Jimmie fought his way to where Elise 
and Dunean and I stood together. 

Elise was wrapped in a great cloak of 
silver brocade. There was a touch of 
silver, too, in her hair. But she had 
never seemed to me so small, so childish. 

“Oh, Jimmie,” she said, as he came 
up, “you’ve done it!” 

*“Yes”’—he was flushed and laughing, 
his head held high—*‘ you always said I 
could do it. And I shall do it again. 
Did you hear them shout, Elise?” 
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“Ves.” 

“Jove! I feel like the old woman in 
the nursery rhyme, ‘Alack-a-daisy, do 
this be 1?*”’ 
it was not the old eagerness. There was 
an avidity, a greediness. 

She laid her hand on his arm. “ You’ve 
earned a rest, dearest. Let’s go up in the 
hills.”” 

“In the hills? 
Elise.” 

“We'll grow young.” 

“To-night Ive given youth to the 
world. That’s enough for me’’—the light 
in his eyes was not for her—*‘that’s 
enough for me. We'll hang around New 
York for a week or two, and then we'll 
go back to Albemarle. I want to get to 
work on another play. It’s a great game, 
Elise. It’s a great game!” 

She knew then what she had done. 
Here was a monster of her own making. 
She had sacrificed her lover on the 
altar of success. Jimmie needed her no 


He was excited, eager, but 


Oh, we're too old, 


longer. 

I would not have you think this an 
unhappy ending. Elise has all that she 
had asked, and Jimmie, with fame for a 
mistress, is no longer an unwilling cap- 
tive in the old house. The prisoner loves 
his prison, welcomes his chains. 

But Duncan and I talk at times of the 
young Jimmie who came years ago into 
our office. The Jimmie Harding who 
works down in Albemarle, and who 
struts a little in New York when he 
makes his speeches, is the ghost of 
the boy we knew. But he loves us 
still. 
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BY WILLIAM ROSCOE 


NV EN cannot live without vision; but 
4 wise men distinguish between 
those visions which are based on reality 
and those which are pure moonshine. If 
we survey human progress as a flight, in 
which man passes from the attainment 
of one ideal to another, as a bird flits 
from perch to perch, we shall see that 
the later ideal always got its impetus 
from the best in the preceding one. In 
so far as it was practical, in so far it was 
realizable. has recently 
amended Emerson’s stimulating saying 
to read, “It is better to hitch your wagon 
to a star than to a machine-gun.” 

The tragedy of ideals is that the false 
take just as strong a hold on many 
minds as do the true. From this come 
frantic sacrifices, collisions, wars, and 
the pursuit to the bitter end of wrong 


causes. 


Somebody 


Many good and some religious 
persons held that slavery was an in- 
stitution ordained by God, and there- 
fore deserving and preserva- 
Other persons, who saw the real 
moral aspect of things, rejected slavery 
horrible survival of a barbarous 
mankind’s development. 
Does any one question now which was 
right? 
To-day, 
history, it 


defense 
tion. 


as a 


standard in 


than before in 


beh 0VeS 


more ever 
and 
righteous minds to search thoroughly 
the visions and ideals which shoot up 
into the dark of our ignorance and 
doubts like rockets into the sky of a 
starless night. 


sober, sane, 


We must never lose our 
the ideal, wrap 
round our brain and heart an asbestos 
non-conductor of indifference or selfish- 


reverence for never 


ness, to prevent us from burning with 
the fires of the ideal. We must be wor- 
thy to join that immortal band, of whom 





THAYER 


O'Shaughnessy sang in lines that deserve 
to be immortal: 


We are the music-makers, 

And we are the dreamers of dreams, 
Wandering by lone sea-breakers, 

And sitting by desolate streams; 
World-losers and world-forsakers, 

On whom the pale moon gleams: 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 

Of the world for ever, it seems. 


One man with a dream, at pleasure, 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown; 

And three with a new song’s measure 
Can trample a kingdom down. 


We, in the ages lying 
In the buried past of the earth, 
Built Nineveh with our sighing, 
And Babel itself in our mirth; 
And o’erthrew them with prophesying 
To the old of the new world’s worth; 
For each age is a dream that is dying, 
Or one that is coming to birth. 


We must take care that our visions 
build up, and that we destroy the old, 
not by an angry and barren destruction, 
but by the substitution of something 
new which is better than the old. Our 
song—that is, our concrete social policy 

must not alone shake down Nineveh 
and Babel into ruins, but must use them 
as the foundations for nobler communi- 


ties. 


The song which some men have been* 
singing or raucously shouting for sixty 
vears past is Internationalism, which 
has been a siren’s song to many, luring 
them onto the rocks, and to others a 
succession of wild shrieks which a passer- 
by might hear from the open windows of 
an insane-asylum. Men came very early 
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to understand that, if they were to live 
together at all, they must agree to curb 
those individual and _ selfish passions 
which prevented them from living peace- 
ably with their neighbors. The checks 
and prohibitions were usually embodied 
in their religion. By a very natural 
process, the conception grew that all 
men are brothers, and that just as many 
individuals make up a community, and 
as communities make up a state, and 
states or provinces expand into a nation, 
so all nations may, in vision at least, be 
regarded as forming a still larger unity, 
which shall be governed by certain com- 
mon principles and be drawn together in 
a common harmony which shall swallow 
up local or selfish discords. This “fed- 
eration of the world,” this “parliament 
of man,” has been a dream which for 
generations has possessed poets and 
prophets, and even “practical men.” It 
has lately reappeared in a new form 
to bring inspiration and hope to a world 
deluged in blood. Long before this, how- 
ever, one group of society set about 
putting Internationalism into practice. 

This was a group from the labor class. 
In 1862 some French workmen went over 
to visit the Exhibition at London, with 
the thought of learning what their Eng- 
lish neighbors were doing in mechanical 
inventions, and of profiting thereby. 
They had many talks with English 
working-men and the suggestion followed 
that it would be advantageous for each 
if they should form a union to confer 
from time to time on conditions of labor 
in several countries. Accordingly, two 
years later the International Working- 
men’s Association was organized at Lon- 
don with members not only from France 
and England, but from other European 
countries, and with the purpose of dis- 
cussing the social, rather than the polit- 
ical, sideofthequestion. But, inevitably, 
the political aspect began to take the 
lead. Working-men could not long dis- 
cuss the conditions in which they lived 
without going on to discuss improve- 
ments. And these could come about 
through political action only. From the 
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start, most of the members were Social- 
ists, and, as always happens, the more 
vehement and radical them 
swayed the organization. 

The International accepted two con- 


among 


elusions which theorists had been 
preaching for a long time past. First, 


that in the industrial system which in- 
ventions and increased efficiency in 
manufacturing had created the volume 
of wealth had enormously increased, but 
the share of it which went to the work- 
ing-man had not increased proportion- 
ately. Secondly, that the remedy must lie 
with the working-men themselves, be- 
cause they could not expect that the cap- 
italistic class which exploited themwould 
voluntarily give thenialarger share of the 
profits. The more moderate planned to 
force the capitalists to do them justice 
through political action; but the slow 
and gradual process which this would 
require did not suit the extremists, who 
preferred the swift and violent method 
of revolution. 

The International held annual con- 
gresses at Geneva, Lausanne, Brussels, 
and Bale, and by 1870 it had a large 
number of members from the United 
States as well as from eastern Europe. 
But dissensions between the party of 
Revolution and the Moderates were by 
this time so furious that the association 
began to split into irreconcilable fac- 
tions. In March, 1871, after the Prus- 
sians had defeated the French, and Paris 
was left almost unguarded, the Com- 
mune seized the city and ruled it during 
two months. The Commune was com- 
posed of the most violent wing of the 
International, together with anarchists 
and just downright cutthroats who did 
not take the trouble to disguise their 
purpose under the pretense of trying to 
establish a political Utopia. They com- 
mitted atrocities which recalled the 
Reign of Terror of 1793. The Paris Com- 
mune of 1871, however, was not identi- 
val with the International, which did 
not, as a body, join or direct it, although 
many Internationalists took part in it 
on their individual motion and engaged 
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in its ferocious orgies. But the general 
council of the association in London 
shortly after put forth a manifesto ap- 
proving the Commune and its acts and 
applauding the “glorious vanquished.” 
The majority of the working-men were 
still sensitive to human issues, and they 
turned ‘away from the policy of blood 
and crime. The International lost its 
hold over them and speedily declined. 
Although Karl Marx had signed the 
manifesto at London in praise of the 
extremists, he fell back into the position 
of leader of the orthodox Socialists, and 
the Russian, Bakunine, had undisputed 
ascendancy over the party of violence. 


The movement of the International 
Working-men’s Association, which lasted 
less than ten years, but set up while it 
lasted a menace to the established gov- 
ernments and to the industrial system 
then prevailing, taught several lessons, 
of which I shall lay stress on one only 
here. This was the power exercised by 
the word “International.” The idea 
went on, although the association itself 
broke up. Labor-unions increased in 
number in the several countries, and 
they conducted strikes and campaigns 
for their local interests, but they never 
quite lost the belief that if they could 
form International affiliations they 
would immensely strengthen themselves 
and at last effect that conquest of the 
world by the proletariat which they 
were beginning to regard as a dream that 
might be realized. The clumsy word 
* proletariat,” which originally was used 
almost contemptuously and was applied 
to the very lowest social classes, came, 
more and more, to embrace the working- 
men’s class also, and now is often ap- 
plied, though not correctly, to labor in 
general. 

Before 1914, when the Great War 
broke out, the proletariat and labor class 
in each country had again developed 
strong international attachments. We 
were told that the working-men of Ger- 
many, or of France, or of Italy, or of 
Russia, or of the United States set inter- 


national considerations above national. 
When the war came, and during its 
progress, it certainly seemed suspicious 
that these national organizations had a 
strange preference for Germany, and 
that this preference was so strong that 
whenever the test came, most of them 
favored the Germans. Trotzky and 
Lenine, the Russian leaders, actually sold 
out to Kaiser William’s intriguers, and 
by the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk con- 
sented to terms which would have made 
Russia the permanent vassal of Germany 
if the German Imperial tyranny had not 
been itself shattered by the Allies. As 
it is, no clear-seeing observer can fail to 
note that the present Bolshevist Russia 
is likely to be strangled by reorganized 
Germany. 

Whether they were consistent in their 
action or not, the chief propagandists 
shouted more and more vehemently for 
the International ideal, and one is not 
surprised to find that a good many 
pacifists and other persons, who are 
more benevolent than clear in thought 
or in moral principles, took up the cry 
that we must have done with the narrow 
barriers of nations, and establish an 
International world, in which there are 
no divisions of nation or race, tribe or 
creed. Their callow enthusiasm is a 
common symptom of our time. Every- 
body is so convinced that much is wrong 
with the world that he is ready to hug 
any unpdalanced Utopian scheme which 
the first addle-brained fanatic may pro- 
pose; and he exultantly votes to throw 
over all the good which the experience of 
mankind during the last three or four 
thousand years has proved to be good. If 
you confront these rainbow-chasers with 
certain hard facts—by the fact, for in- 
stance, that there is no rainbow—they 
turn upon you like a lioness on the hunter 
who threatens her cubs and denounce 
you for being too narrow and selfish to 
be able to understand the glorious 
prospect which Internationalism opens 
before you. They heap odium upon you 
as one who would block the coming of 
universal peace, brotherhood, and hap- 
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piness. This propensity for throwing 
over immemorial good at the suggestion 
of the first sentimentalist is one of the 
most ominous signs of our crisis, because 
it indicates that among great masses of 
people there exists hardly an under- 
standing of the foundations on which 
men can live together in communities. 
Hence it follows that, having no stand- 
ard, they are ready to accept the whim 
of any agitator as the law which all man- 
kind should obey. Some fanatic, igno- 
rant of past history, ignorant of present 
needs and customs, never having had 
the experience of governing a village, 
much less a great city or a state, pre- 
sumes to tell his fellows and the rest of 
us how to reform society. 

This is the age of the expert, when the 
man at the top, whether he be a loco- 
motive engineer, or the engineer on a 
steamship, or the artisan in a factory, 
or the driver of even an automobile, 
must be trained. In government alone, 
including under that word the direction 
of the affairs of labor, is the ignoramus, 
the inexperienced, the unskilled allowed 
to lead. Here is a paradox! In every 
field, except the most important, the 
expert cannot be dispensed with. I do 
not believe that the masses wilfully pre- 
fer the man of ignorance to the expert 
and knower. Government, as the masses 
see it, is not an affair of exact knowledge, 
nor are the relations of labor and capital. 
Passions determine these. So the agi- 
tator who can rouse and sway passions 
holds the masses in his control, and to 
do this he need not to be an expert in 
machinery. Now passions usually fix on 
what the individual or the class wants, 
and not on what is right, and this has 
applied as much to the capitalist class 
as to the labor class. Accordingly, the 
war between capital and labor has been 
a conflict between antagonistic desires 
or greeds, until now the agitator does 
not hesitate to urge the masses of labor 
whom he controls to demand every- 
thing, and he tells them that, by de- 
stroying capital and the capitalistic 
class, they can absorb society and be 





themselves—to use the expressive slang 
which all classes use and understand— 
“the whole thing.”’ Since the agitator 
has nothing himself, it costs him nothing 
to give everything away. He can dis- 
pose of the sun and solar system as 
easily as of the earth. 

If he sincerely believes what he 
preaches the agitator is mentally not 
above the masses whom he instigates: 
if he does not believe it he is a scoundrel 
and a knave. What shall we say of the 
college professors who incite mobs, and, 
while living as luxuriously as professors 
are expected to live in the bourgeois class 
to which they belong, pretend to be 
ready to throw in their lot with the most 
pinched proletarians. The time has 
come when all parties should insist that 
leaders, and especially the leaders who 
advocate the destruction of society, 
should be sincere and consistent. We 
have had enough of the rich propagan- 
dists who toy with Bolshevism and revo- 
lution while they continue to enjoy 
dividends drawn from the very industrial 
operations which they denounce. Soci- 
ety ladies who open their drawing-rooms 
to “parlor Bolshevists” and sit at their 
feet are particularly nauseating. In a 
sane community they and the deceitful 
college professors could not exist. Under 
sterner conditions they would be hand- 
cuffed together and bundled off to a 
desert to talk’ one another to death. 
Before the French Revolution there were 
many such creatures, and the grand 
ladies in their damask dresses and high, 
powdered hair not only patronized them, 
but made believe that they themselves 
were peasants and preferred the idyllic 
life of what corresponded then to the 
proletariat. 

That engaging person, Mr. H. M. 
Hyndman, the venerable leader of the 
Marxian orthodox Socialists in England, 
a man who has made a large fortune 
himself, parries the criticism that the 
rich ought not to go on teaching Social- 
ism while they cling to their wealth 
by replying that it would do no good for 
a few rich Socialists to give away their 
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money and reduce themselves to the 
Only 
when society as a whole adopts Social- 
ism would such deprivation be justified 
by reason and common sense. Common 
Why do not Mr. Hyndman and 
his fellow-doctrinaires allow it to stray 
more often into their meditations? Why 
do they listen to it only when it counsels 
them to cling to their fortunes and privi- 
leges and comforts? The early Chris- 
tians did not wait until all society in 
their time should become Christian be- 
fore making every sacrifice, including 
their own lives, for their Christian belief. 
The Pilgrims and Puritans who came 
to the Massachusetts wilderness pre- 
ferred hardship and deprivation rather 
than to submit to tyranny at home. The 
Quakers, who founded 
were sincere people, 


level of comparative paupers. 


sense! 


Pennsylvania, 
“acting the law 
they lived by without fear, in scorn of 
consequence.” I have heard that “ philo- 
sophical”’ revolutionists and ladies who 
pet parlor Bolshevists shield themselves 
behind Emerson’s famous dictum, ** Con- 
sistency is the hobgoblin of little minds.” 
Little indeed do they, or any of the other 
subverters of morals and of social in- 
tegrity, understand Emerson when they 
appeal to him for justification. In this 
case they misquote him. Emerson said, 
“A foolish consistency,” but they always 
take care to omit the word foolish, the 
very word which 
throws them. 


describes and over- 


Now consider Internationalism, the 
universal cure-all which idealists, pious 
and political alike, press upon us as the 
remedy for human ills and the infallible 
preventer of public and private crimes. 
The Internationalist insists that Na- 
tionalism—that is, love of your own 
country before all others—has been out- 
grown; that at best it was a selfish ideal, 
the evident cause of much injustice 
toward other nations, and a constant 
You would not 
think now in terms of your native vil- 
lage, or even of your state—to do so 
would be too flagrantly narrow; and, if 


provocative of war. 
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your soul and mind are attuned to the 
new key to which the world should move, 
you will be satisfied with nothing else 
than Internationalism, which merges in 
a single harmony all the separate ele- 
ments and discords. 

If the Internationalist vision fails to 
captivate you, they say, be sure that the 
fault is in yourself. You are weighted 
down and blinded by the dross of Na- 
tionalism. You must throw that over, 
abandon your cherished narrownesses, 
have faith, open your heart without re- 
serve, and the beauty of the vision will 
be revealed to you. You must stop 
singing “My country, ’tis of Thee,” and 
substitute “All countries, ’tis of Ye.” 
You must cease to have any preference 
for your native land, and must regard it 
as ignoble to care more for the United 
States than for Celebes or for Yap. Only 
when you reach this stage of ideal im- 
partiality in affection shall you be wor- 
thy to make the League of Nations func- 
tion successfully. 

To give up your country will, if you 
have any proper patriotic fibers, cause 
you many a painful wrench, and it will 
take you some time to convince yourself 
that your duty and your rational affec- 
tion require you to care more for the 
concerns of the naked savages of Poly- 
nesia than for those of your fellow- 
citizens in the American town in which 
you dwell. The thoroughgoing Inter- 
nationalist, however, has it so arranged 
that you will drop away from patriotism 
as painlessly as the ripe apple drops 
from its bough. For he plans to begin 
at the beginning and to destroy the 
family. The family is too obviously a 
center of selfishness. It encourages the 
parents to love their own children more 
than they do any other children. The 
mother and father carry parental de- 
pravity so far that they spend their 
whole lives toiling to make their children 
comfortable and happy, to ward off 
misery from them, and to deprive them- 
selves of many things in order that they 
may be able to leave their young better 
provided with the real goods of life than 
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they were themselves. To the Interna- 
tionalist such aims and sacrifices must 
seem depraved indeed. Amid such a 
system where Internationalism 
come in which preaches that we must 
care frantically, though vaguely, for 
everybody more than we care for any- 
body? So the destruction of the idea of 
the family logically follows the adoption 
of Internationalism. 

The family necessarily depends upon 
marriage. Naturally, therefore, mar- 
riage must be abolished, and this the 
most consistent of the Internationalists 
up to the present—to wit, the Bolshe- 
vists—have planned to do. According to 
their revelation, which they would sub- 
stitute for the wisdom and virtue of the 
they would declare that there 
should be no more husbands and wives, 
but that women should be nationalized 

that is, treated as public property, 
creatures whom 
nature, strangely callous to the ideals 
of Internationalism, has made necessary 
to the perpetuation of the race. 

Ideals? Is it ideal to degrade men and 
women to the level of the animals? The 
word has lost its meaning and, as used 
by the Internationalists, stands for all 
that In this world of 
strange overturns, of tragic dissolutions 
and reformations, of the recurrent at- 
tack of the forces of Satan on the forces 
of God—in this world where the solid 
earth on which we walked seems in a 
flash to be molten into the crater of a 
where the -truths which we 
thought eternal and immutable are sud- 
denly hidden from us by clouds swirling 
up from the pit, where religions, politics, 
social customs and beliefs are swept as 
into a fiery caldron and melt like leaden 
images—there is one institution which 
shall endure—the family. Whatever 
civilization is not built on that corner- 
stone shall crumble away and totter, and 
fall, and great shall be the ruin thereof. 


does 


ages, 


as mere breeders, as 


is abominable. 


voleano, 





Nevertheless, Internationalism is set 
up as the goal alike of the Bolshevists 
and of those who yearn to establish con- 
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ditions of perpetual peace. Both ex- 
tremists, we assume, are sincere, and we 
have another shocking example that 
extremes meet, similar to that which we 
had during the recent war, when the 
pacifists did their utmost in behalf of the 
Germans, the most thoroughgoing ad- 
vocates of war and most outrageous 
practisers of war in history. What 
causes the fatal flaw in International- 
ism—the flaw which converts what 
should be a beneficent ideal into a ter- 
rible curse? Is it not the failure of the 
Internationalists to look reality in the 
face? Is it not their wilful disregard of 
nature? Internationalism is an abstrac- 
tion which they arrive at by suppressing 
the concrete. Nature, however, is al- 
ways concrete. Affection, passions, love, 
devotion, rnean nothing unless they be 
Whoever heard of love for an 
abstract lover? Whoever heard of ab- 
stract self-sacrifice? The hold which 
Christianity has had over untold mill- 
ions of worshipers has been owing to the 
fact that the religion was embodied in 
a Person—the Christ — whom each 
Christian could approach and worship 
as a Person. No abstraction, no list of 
ethical formulas can have such a hold on 
human individuals. The Jewish God of 
the Old Testament, also, whether called 
Jehovah or by another name, was a 
Person; His anger, His punishments, 
His vengeance, His loving-kindness and 
merey were not abstractions. 

But the Internationalists, blinding 
themselves to this fundamental truth in 
human nature, hope to attain an ideal 
through abstract means. The human in- 
dividual is naturally self-centered and 
selfish. He begins by finding certain 
things indispensable to his life, and he 
makes an uproar until he gets them. 
But, according to nature’s wise and sim- 
ple plan, life, under normal conditions, 
draws him out of himself. Even as a 
little child, instinct causes him to love 
his father and mother, and then his sis- 
ters and brothers and his friends. So, 
before he grows up, he perceives that he 
is not an isolated individual, not the 
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pivot on which the world revolves, but a 
member of a family from which he re- 
ceives and to which he gives unmeas- 
ured affection, and he feels obligations. 
His life expands. Neither his family nor 
his little circle of playmates is all- 
inclusive. He does not lose his affection 
for them, but he adds new interests and 
becomes a conscious member of a larger 
group. He has duties toward this group, 
which may be his profession, or trade, or 
the community in which they all flourish. 
I assume that he is normally right- 
minded, and that he will therefore wish 
to do his share in promoting the prosper- 
ity of the group, and that, as he comes 
to understand the principles which un- 
derlie the existence of his community, 
and state, and country, he will acknowl- 
edge his responsibility for keeping those 
principles unsullied and unshorn. 

So, by a perfectly natural progress, the 
individual has learned unselfishness and 
patriotism, and he is ready to give his 
own life, if need be, in order to defend 
the country which embodies his ideals 
and contains his home, his family, his 
friends, and all else that is dear to him. 
The Internationalist, on the contrary, 
tries to persuade us that all these indis- 
pensable steps and methods which nat- 
ure provides are useless. He rebukes us 
for being patriots; he tells us that patri- 
otism is a deceptive and unworthy form 
of selfishness. He bids us escape from 
the swamps of Nationalism to the moun- 
tain-peak of Internationalism, where the 
air is pure and vision unobstructed and 
far. He even places a ladder for us to 
mount by, but when we approach it we 
find that it is an abstract ladder without 
rungs. But why should it have any, 
since it was intended to lead up to an 
equally abstract mountain-peak? 

The idea that a person who has not 
passed through the preliminary stages 
of patriotism, implied in love of one’s 
native town and state, and then in one’s 
country, can swiftly develop out of 
nothing an overpowering passion for all 
nations seems a considerable feat, even 
for altruism which is unrestrained by 
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the ordinary checks of time, place, and 
fact. What effete ancient was it who 
discovered that nothing can come from 
nothing? He thought with a fresh, clear 
mind unclouded by abstractions. A well- 
known gentleman who did very impor- 
tant service at the head of one of the 
great departments in Washington during 
the war said to me the other day: “‘] 
can’t go their Internationalism. When I 
bit off the United States, I bit off more 
than I could swallow in the way the 
Internationalists do.” Personally, I do 
not believe that the American Inter- 
nationalist, who regards it as shameful 
selfishness to care more for the United 
States than for Paraguay or for Formosa, 
is anormal human being. The statesmen 
at the Capital who wring our hearts over 
reports of the starving natives of Spitz- 
bergen do not on that account forego 
their own solid, and even luxurious, din- 
ners. Let us be honest. Let us show 
reverence for facts. Let us refuse to 
stretch altruism to the breaking-point 
and to make of it a joke. 

I would not deny that there may be 
persons who sincerely believe that they 
are Internationalists, but probably if 
you knew the life-history of each of them 
you would find that they had experi- 
enced previous patriotic loyalty; and 
that they earnestly desire to do good to 
all mankind, although they have aban- 
doned their interest in local or national 
concerns. 

When we come to the Bolshevists, 
however, the other class which professes 
Internationalism and springs directly 
from it, there is no hint of altruism. The 
Bolshevist leaders, from the moment 
they got control in Russia, have been 
actuated by the most frightful, selfish 
motives only. They are, indeed, the 
final embodiment of selfishness. They 
proclaim as an ideal that they alone and 
the class which they rule shall exist in 
the world, and that, therefore, all other 
classes shall be exterminated. They 
have not only preached this doctrine, 
but they have practised it, murdering 


without mercy tens of thousands of in- 
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nocent persons, whose only crime it was 
that they were not proletarians. On the 
outskirts of the Russian cities and towns, 
when the snow melted last spring, the 
open spaces were loaded with long rows 
of corpses, men, women, and children, 
shot down during the autumn and left 
there by the Bolshevist murderers to be 
buried by the snow. The ferocity of the 
French Revolutionists during the Reign 
of Terror was mild compared with that 
of these Russian fiends, and the total 
number of French who were guillotined, 
or otherwise under Robes- 
pierre or Saint-Just, was not a hundredth 
part of the victims of the Russian 
Terror. 


massacred 


The Bolshevists, like the ultra-virtu- 
ous Internationalists, disclaim having 
any country. But their International- 
ism consists not in abandoning the love 
of their own country in order to love all 
countries, but in destroying all nations 
in order to establish the ascendancy of 
their working-class everywhere. They 
would throw over what men in many 
lands throughout the ages have regarded 
as ideals, because they have no ideal ex- 
cept their own material gratification. 
At one of the first places where they 
seized control the newspapers reported 
that they held a great mass-meeting, at 
which, unanimously and amid immense 
enthusiasm, a resolution was adopted to 
abolish God. Now God, however He be 
specially defined in different 
everywhere stands for the sum of men’s 
conceptions of Good; quite logically, 
therefore, the Bolshevists, having no 
conception of Good, thought it a proof 
of their nower to abolish God—that is, 
human aspiration toward, and belief in, 
Good. Had they known history, had 
they observed individuals on fire with 
the passion for the Good, they would 
have recognized that the votes of all 
the evil persons in the world could never 
abolish it. For the Bolshevists this act 
was mere bravado, which surely gave 
the measure of their insanity. 

The Internationalists who, in 1862, 
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came together in London in order to talk 
over their various trades and occupa- 
tions, and to discuss how they could 
improve the efficiency of their work, and, 
incidentally, the condition of their 
workers, little thought that by organiz- 
ing they would create the most mon- 
strous and unsocial body which, under 
the form of Bolshevism, has blighted the 
world. 

Why was it that from such a good in- 
tention such a horrible result has come? 
It was owing to the fact that the Inter- 
national Working-men’s Association de- 
veloped wholly for selfish aims, In a 
society which included all classes, rich 
and poor, high and low, industrialists 
and artists, capitalists and proletarians, 
it proposed to set apart the working- 
men’s class and to subordinate all others 
to that. It preached that nothing should 
be tolerated which did not promote the 
welfare of that class, and, as its extrem- 
ists pushed it further and further away 
from common sense and the ideal of 
equality, it lost its human compass. The 
welfare of the state was nothing in com- 
parison with the interest of the associa- 
tion. Religion was nothing, and laws. 
The extremists taught that religion and 
laws had been devised by the dominant 
classes in order to keep the proletariat 
down. The priest was a more effectual 
policeman in disguise. 

The man who attention 
wholly on his personal profit becomes, 
by an inexorable law which he cannot 
escape or abolish, selfish. The miser 
typifies him, whether he be a millionaire 
or a pauper. Not uncommonly the rich 
miser is persecuted in his old age by the 
hallucination that he will become penni- 
The International Working-men’s 
unions planned that government and 
society in each country should serve 
their private ends. So that, to-day, 
when many of the unions are really 
International, they can, by forcing a 
strike in several countries, greatly in- 
crease the suffering and the harm which 
it may do in one. Unions which carry on 
transportation and the distribution of 


fixes his 


less. 
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food, or miners who produce fuel indis- 
pensable to heating the population in 
cold countries, and to industries, strike 
regardless of the effect they may have 
on the life and health of the people. 
This is absolute and hideous selfishness, 
and society cannot long be preserved 
when any section of it acts in such fla- 
grant disregard of the good of all the 
rest. 

Selfishness, carried to its logical con- 
clusion, results either in Prussian auto- 
cratic tyranny or in Russian Bolshevism. 
Prussian tyranny, however, which was 
built up to benefit a comparatively small 
ring of militarist Junkers who used the 
monarch as their screen, so co-ordinated 
the small nobles, the 
professors, the industrialists, the peas- 
ants, the boot-blacks—that each imag- 
ined it received a special benefit from 
the system. Bolshevist tyranny, on the 
other hand, considers only one class, the 
proletarian working-class, and if it could 
attain its ideal it would exterminate all 
other classes. It has done this, so far as 
it could, during its two years’ strangling 
of parts of Russia. How many millions 
they have killed we do not know now, 
and probably never shall know. We read 
that in Riga alone twenty-three thou- 
sand persons were casually sniped in the 
streets, and that women vied with the 
men in the sport of sniping. In Petro- 
grad, during murderous 
frenzy, throngs were shot, and the in- 


the other classes 
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competence of the government to look 
after even the primitive sanitary needs 
of the city led to the death of eighty 
thousand of the population in a month. 
Starvation had, of course, its share in 
this frightful destruction of lives, but 
starvation was the direct result of Bol- 
And those of the bour- 
geoisie whom the Bolshevists spared they 
virtually enslaved, reducing them to 
penury and forcing them to the lowest 
forms of work. 

But the climax of Bolshevist theory 
was the nationalization of women. I will 
not discuss this on its moral side, because 
it has no moral side, and anybody who 
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thinks it is discussable as a system fit for 
any civilized society is either a moral 
pervert or a moral cretin. It is the final 
depravity to which selfishness leads. It 
proves that the insanity which is the 
tap-root of Bolshevism corrodes the in- 
tellect as well as the morals. 

The truth which should sink into 
every American heart is that fanatics 
who think that the world can go on 
without marriage, without parental care, 
without filial love, announce themselves 
as the framers of a new and perfect gov- 
ernment. If they should declare that 
they could make water run uphill or 
abolish the Rule of Three, or cause the 
sun to revolve round the earth, every- 
body would take them at their proper 
value and the genteelly intellectual 
ladies would not invite them to lecture 
in their drawing-rooms. The Bolshevist 
plan to bring up the next generation 
without any of the means which nature 
provides for developing the affection of 
parents for their children, and of chil- 
dren for their parents, and for constitut- 
ing the family as the basis and pattern 
of all healthy social life. He expects to 
get from the young thus reared results 
which will selfish purpose 
just as if the children grew up under 
normal, human conditions. As if incu- 
bator chickens could feel toward the 
kerosene lamp which caused them to 
hatch the rudimentary affection they 
would feel for their mother-hen! 

Any such scheme for human breeding 
would be, of course, the ultimate ex- 
hibition of selfishness. Having made 
their class-interest supreme, the Bolshe- 
vists naturally sacrifice even the normal 
affections of their women and children 
to it. The worshipers of Moloch made 
great brass or bronze statues which they 
heated red-hot and threw victims into 
them to burn alive. Wherever Bolshe- 
vism prevails, Moloch worship prevails 
also among Bolshevists. 

Such are the fruits of International- 
ism. The mirage which flighty idealists 


serve his 


mistook for vision led them to ignore or 
repudiate patriotism in order that they 
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might throb with the unselfish palpita- 
tion of Internationalism. They must not 
love their own country at all, in order 
that they might love all countries vehe- 
mently. In like manner, those victims 
of mirage who reject patriotism, local 
and national, because they think it nar- 
rows them and unfits them for super- 
patriotism, which they call Internation- 
alism, do not seem to have intelligent 
understanding of either. So the Inter- 
Bol- 
shevism and abolishes God, patriotism, 
and the family, and embodies the lowest 


nationalism which culminates in 


forms of class greed and personal lust, 
condemns itself. 

This condemnation, we may be sure, 
will extend to any form of society and to 
any political experiment in which the 
greed of a clique wishes to usurp the 
whole. The fatal defect in the labor- 
unions is that they merely propose to 
replace the selfishness of other classes by 
the selfishness of their own, and their 
selfishness, as we see in the case of the 
abominable than 
any other, because they do not intend to 
The 
capitalistic class, on the contrary, what- 
ever may be its iniquities, not only tol- 


Bolshevists, is more 


allow any other class even to exist. 


erates other classes, but recognizes the 
need of sharing its profit with them. 
The point in dispute is, what shall be the 
share of each. Class partitions are not 
so rigid or so impassable as the discon- 
tented suppose. Somebody lately com- 
puted that there are over thirty thou- 
sand millionaires in the United States. 
Of these it is a safe guess that twenty- 
five thousand were not born millionaires 
but among them a few started as prole- 
tarians and the great majority without 
any capital. Twenty thousand of the 
whole became millionaires by virtue of 
the high wages and excessive profits 
which the government fostered during 
the recent In other words, the 
passage from the very poor to the very 
rich is still open. The late Andrew Car- 
negie started as a poor messenger-boy, 
and rose to be, at one time, the richest 
man in the world. John D. Rockefeller 
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served as clerk for a wholesale commis- 
sion firm, and is actually the richest per- 
son of whom there is any record; with 
his monthly he could 
buy out Midas, and with his yearly 
income he financed any 
king or in history. Every 
workman doubtless believes that if he 
had had Carnegie’s chances he could 
have 


revenue alone 


could have 
emperor 


multimillionaire, too! 
But the truth is, that if every proletarian 
were given fifty thousand dollars as a 
starter, not one in a hundred thousand 
would make a fortune. A fortune comes 
from the ability of the man, not from the 
inanimate com. 


become a 


Lam not concerned to defend or excuse 
capitalists or bourgeois in any of their 
practices which harm equity or equality. 
The much-talked-of industrial peace for 
which society is groping will never be 
found so long as the selfishness of any 
class predominates. Equalization, so far 
as justice demands, must be brought 
about ensue. But 
justice will certainly never mean that 
the loafer and drohe shall receive the 
same share of the general product which 
the industrious receives, or that the dull 
and incompetent shall be paid an equal 
wage with the quick and able. Whether 
they intended this or not, the effect of 
the labor-unions has been to make no 
distinction in the quality of laborers, 
but to require that all should be paid 
alike, and thus they have made _ the 
standard of the worst the standard of all. 
By this means they have protected the 
incompetent, the unwilling, and the un- 
worthy. In the long run, however, no 
society can prosper in which a large part 
of its members aims at doing as little 
and as badly as it can, and at receiving 
exorbitant pay for what it does. 

The canker at the root of Interna- 
tionalism, as preached by the partizans 
of labor, is incurable. The Internation- 
alism they would set up would result in 
a world organized for the benefit of 
trades. What reason have we to imagine 
that in a world so organized the various 
trades would not compete among them- 
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selves for supremacy? The plumbers, for 
instance, might get control, and then 
we should have the world run for the 
immediate purpose of enriching plumb- 
Would the non-plumbing 
have any feeling of patriotism for such a 
community? Or perhaps the plumbers, 
like the Bolshevists to-day, would at- 
tempt to destroy all the other unions. 
The disease which spreads over Eu 
rope and America at this time is selfish- 


hess. 


ers. masses 


Can we possibly cure it by substi- 
tuting the voracious selfishness of labor 
for that of capital? Selfishness resides in 
the heart, and its only cure must be a 
change of heart. Equally evident is it 
that the proposal of the Labor party to 
seize, take over, and manage all indus- 
tries is absurd. The men who have made 
modern industry so extraordinarily pro- 
ductive are men of very unusual ability, 
who far outclass the walking delegates 
These 
latter excel in controlling the ignorant 
proletariat by filling them with dema- 
gogic formulas, and by exciting in them 
fabulous desires. 


and leaders of the labor-unions. 


But you cannot run a 
factory or a railroad by talk; and if the 
management of the railroads and mines 
and telegraphs and telephones and mills 
of the country were suddenly to be 
handed over to the walking delegates 
and the labor leaders an immense catas- 
trophe, due to their ignorance, would 
follow. The intelligence of Mr. Gompers 
suffices for the American Federation of 
Labor, but I doubt whether it would se- 
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cure him a position as superintendent of 
a cotton-mill. 

Having such fatal defects in both 
heart and head, the control of the world 
by labor, national or international, does 
not seem tome to promise the attainment 
and perpetuation of industrial peace. 

Not by cutting off or extirpating those 
organs by which men and nations in the 
past have risen highest toward perfec- 
tion can the ideals of perfection be at- 
tained in the future. Human incubators 
can never develop in children unselfish- 
ness and affection, which come to them 
naturally in the family. The Interna- 
tionalist who neglects or despises his 
native country can never feel toward 
other countries as can the man whom 
patriotism, by revealing to him the ex- 
cellences and dearness of his home-land, 
causes to sympathize with the virtues of 
foreign lands. By patriotism I do not 
mean chauvinism. The chauvinist who 
brags and blusters and pours out jingo 
ravings over his country is not a patriot. 
As well suppose that the model father of 
a family must be a bully. New condi- 
tions, we commonly hear, call for new 
methods and machinery. But let us not 
forget that the human heart is the organ 
from which all governments and social 
orders proceed. Whatever contrivances 
for political, social, or industrial adjust- 
ments may be devised can only be make- 
shifts, temporary and incomplete, unless 
they issue from the Good, which lies at 
the bottom of the human heart. 

















THE 


BY SUSAN 


F you were writing a book on the 

comparative civilizations of ancient 
and modern India, how would you like 
to have a young woman come bounding 
up to your window to tell you that the 
neighbor’s pig had eight little pigs? 

Horace Caldwell was displeased by 
the information; not so much by the 
information as by the method and time 
of acquiring it. He suspended his pen 
over the half-written word “indigent” 
he had taken great pleasure in writing 
it, as it was so precisely the word) and 
looked at the head of Vivian Truce, which 
vibrated the 
as though it were a flower above the 
He did not want to think of the 
comparative beauties of Vivian's face 
and nasturtiums; he wanted to think 
of the comparative attitudes toward 
women of ancient and modern Hindus. 
That was the trouble with Vivian. She 
took you from the thing you wanted to 
be thinking. 

* Bight!” she squealed. 

“Eight?” he repeated, helplessly, for 
the wind played lightly with her hair 
and through the nasturtium leaves—she 
made the Hindus remote. That was the 
trouble with her. She made things re- 
mote. 

* Bight,” said again, and her 
hands came up and fluttered with the 
fluttering Sanskrit back into 
obscurity! 


there above window-box 


flowers. 


she 
leaves 


“Eight,” he announced after her, as 
if to let her know he was quite aware of 
the number of pigs the neighbor's pig 
had had. She continued to stand there, 
letting the breeze try this and that with 
her hair. ‘Well,’ he added, severely 
pushing back his own hair, as if in rebuke 
to all hair, “isn’t that all right?” 


NERVOUS 


PIG 


GLASPELL 


Her nose went down into a nastur- 
tium; and while her nose smelled the 
flower her eves regarded him. “Why, 
yes,” she finally assured him, “it’s quite 
all right... She again regarded him 
laughed as if there were something to 
laugh at gone. 

Mr. Caldwell did not enjoy finishing 
the word “indigent.” The neighbor's 
pig had eight little pigs. Naturally, she 
would have eight little pigs 
abouts. 


Was 


or there- 
Why need this stand between 
him and an old and beautiful civiliza- 


tion? He kept looking at the window- 
box. Nasturtiums were not much, after 
all. 


And then he heard Vivian within the 
house, telling his sister what she had 
told him—a little less exuberantly, ex- 
citement having lost its flush in the first 


telling. Still, there was enough left: 
Vivian could lose a good deal of ex- 
uberance and still have enough left. 


“Gertrude,” she was saying, “what do 
you think? Mr. Moon’s pig has eight 
little pigs?” 
“No! Not really?” rejoined Gertrude 
why in the world did they act as 
though it 
dinary? 


were something so extraor- 


Though with Gertrude nothing was 
extraordinary for long. “Vivian,” he 
heard her say, “I’m thinking of having 
this room done over. Do you think a 
lavender—”” Then they moved into the 
room, thank Heaven, and he no longer 
heard them. 

Poor Vivian—no one was properly ex- 
cited. The neighbor’s pig might have 
eighty little pigs, and if Gertrude was 
thinking of turning a green bedspread 
lavender, eighty little pigs would be 
nothing to her. “All the wonders of the 
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world would never take Gertrude out of 
that house. At least Vivian wasn’t that 
Way. 

But thinking of the way Vivian wasn't 
made him think of the way Vivian was. 
He moved impatiently and ran his hand 
back through his hair with indignation. 
So far no word had followed “indigent.” 
And the word that finally came did not 


follow “indigent.””. It was written at the 
side It was “volatile.” He waited a 
litthe while and then he wrote down 


This made him feel bet- 
ter, as if to assure himself his interest in 


“emotional.” 


Vivian was a purely scientific one, and, 
having pigeonholed her, he could how 
keep her out of the way. He would get 
the book he wanted from the library, 
then settle down. But 
through the hall: 

* Horace.” called 
who imparts a pleasant bit of news, 
“Mr. Moon’s pig has eight little pigs.” 

“TI know it,” He 


heard a laugh 


as he passed 


Gertrude, as one 


snapped Horace. 
Vivian's! 

He went back and wrote some very 
severe things about the women who had 
Women never had 
what they should be! 


once lived in India. 
been 

But by evening it pleased him to be 
satiric. When his brother-in-law, getting 
home from the city, drove up to the 
door, Horace rose from his place on the 
* Ben! 
Mr. Moon’s 


veranda and called, excitedly : 
Ben! What do you think? 
pig has eight little pigs!” 
Ben appeared rather astonished at 
such a greeting from this source, but, 
being a business man, he was prepared 
* Eight 
“Well, it’s 
things moving 
spoke of the price of 


to adjust himself to anything. 
little pigs?” he replied. 

nice to 
Then he 


always see 


on!” 
pork, 

But the news they gave Ben that night 
was as nothing to the news they had for 
him the next night. 

In the afternoon Horace went with 
Vivian to see the little pigs. That is, they 
started for a walk, and Vivian proposed 
they stop and visit the pigs. She sa'd 
the little pigs were just too darling. 
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* Just too darling” was for Horace a new 
attitude toward pigs, but he smiled tol- 
erantly upon Vivian, who in her bright 
sweater and gay woolly skirt was enough 
to make even a student of India smile. 
Mr. Caldwell was feeling in the best of 
spirits. He had had a good morning's 
work and he quite approved of giving 
himself this pleasure of a tramp over the 
hills with Vivian. It was a part of his 
program to take walks. One worked the 
better for them. 

But when they got to the back of Mr. 
Moon's house they found something go- 
ing on which was not part of any one’s 
program—one of those mad things which 
knock programs over. 

Mr. Moon was running round and 
round the pigsty with a pitchfork. He 
jabbed the air wildly with the pitch- 
fork; he jabbed it with wild 
words, “Gol-darn fool!” and words yet 
wilder. 

“Why, Mr. Moon!” cried Vivian, run- 
ning up, “what are you doing to the 
pigs?” 

“What am J doin’ to the pigs?” re- 
torted the outraged Moon. ‘What's she 
doin’ to the pigs!” And he stabbed his 
pitchfork toward the mother pig as if to 
run her through. “Ask her!” he went on 
in fury. “* Ask her where's her eighth little 
vig!” 

“Well.” asked Vivian, “where is it?” 

“In her belly,” replied Mr. Moon, 
terse if not elegant. 

Vivian’s mind unequal to 
grasping the extraordinary sequence of 
events required to bring the eighth little 
pig to the place where Mr. Moon said it 
was. To tell the truth, this was likewise 
true of Mr. Caldwell’s mind, so when 
Vivian gasped, “She ate it?” it came to 
him with a shock that that was what had 
happened. 

“She ate it,” 


also 


seemed 


asserted Mr. Moon. 


“Ate the pig she bore! That’s the kind 
of a sow she is.” 

“I didn’t know they ate them,” said 
Mr. Caldwell, speaking of it as a phe- 
nomenon. 

“And so they don’t,” said the raiser 
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Vonn Manne Sesto owt 
““aSK HER!’ HE WENT ON IN 


of pigs, with less scientific detachment; 


But her. That 


“not them that has sense. 


pig.” He waved his pitchfork around 
her—violent and ineffectual. 


All this while the seven uneaten pigs 
were squealing. When seven little pigs 
squeal at once there is a large volume of 
discordant sound. 

“Shut up!” cried Mr. Moon, turning 
the pitchfork on the air above the little 
pigs. ‘You want to be inside? Keep 
your mouths shut—or go back to the 
belly you came from!” 

Vivian stepped back, shocked, but 
Horace was pleased by the phrase. It 
had violence; there was blood in it; it 
was of the earth—somehow of the race. 
“Back to the belly you came from!” He 
didn’t know whether it was bitter or 
largely soothing. 

But Vivian was thinking of the pig. 





A FURY, 


“WHERE'S HER EIGHTH LITTLE PIG! 


“But, Mr. Moon,” she asked, “why did 
she eat her own little pig?” 

** Ask her,” replied Mr. Moon. As 
Vivian did not do this, “She's nervous,” 
he said for the pig. 

The pig stirred—so did the pitchfork. 
“T think that pitchfork makes her ner- 
vous,” ventured Vivian. 

“That pitchfork is here to make her 
quit such foolishness,” and 
as If addressing all females 
with nerves. 


he was as 
menacing 


One little pig began squealing anew; 
six other little pigs took it up. 

“Listen to them!” he cried, trans- 
ferring his wrath and his pitchfork. 
“Wouldn't they make you nervous?” 
and here with swift unreasonableness his 
ire shifted to Vivian. “Squealin’ for 
food from the minute they strike the 
air!” 
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“Strike the air” also had scope—and 
gave Horace things to ponder. But 
Vivian kept thinking of the pigs. While 
Mr. Moon was barricading the little pigs 
from their mother, Vivian turned upon 
her companion eyes live with feeling. 
* But how terrible!” she breathed. 

It was not terrible at that moment to 
look at Vivian. This was one of her 
moments which had made Horace write 
on the margin, In such 
her darker and 
deeper and, in fact, rather wonderful. 

She took it for granted that he, too, 
would think it terrible, so he disclosed 
no other feeling, though his own reaction 


“emotional.” 


moments eves were 


to this defeat of mother-love by mother- 
nerves was not in truth anemotional one. 
For that matter, he did not think highly 
of emotional reactions—even though he 
did think highly of what those reactions 
made of Vivian's eves. 

He now followed those eves to the 
faithless mother pig. Shewas still fretted 
by the squealing of her seven little pigs, 
but she had the look of one who is not, 
after all, unsustained. In her rolling eve 
was a light which seemed to say there 
Was one pertect little pig. ‘There was one 
little pig who was still; she knew just 
where he was. 

That night, instead of going to sleep 
or instead of reading Sanskrit, Mr. Cald- 
well kept saying, “This little pig went 
to market; this little pig stayed home; 
this little pig What was it he had? 
Whatever it was, of it the next little pig 
had none. 

Even Gertrude had been wrought up 
about the pig. She was strongly of the 
opinion that such things shouldn't be 
allowed. It was no way for a mother to 
No, not even a nervous mother 
though mothers had 
Ben said 


sows weren't so 


act. 
she admitted 
enough to make them nervous. 
it was fortunate most 
highly strung—for pigs were too valu- 
able to be eaten by other pigs. Vivian 

Vivian said little. 
“It’s so terrible!” and her eyes 


Sometimes she said, 
well, 
Vivian was emotional—not a doubt of 
that. 
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The pig who ate her little pig turned 
Mr. Caldwell to reflections on life. As 
a matter of fact, he hadn't reflected 
much on life, for he had always been 
studying some particular thing. Of 
course, he was studying the particular 
thing in order to—well, in order to 
deepen his knowledge of life and there- 
fore his understanding of it, but he had 
always been too engrossed in that par- 
ticular thing to—to get out of it fo life. 
He was terribly wary of life as a thing 
that would take him away from the thing 
he was studying. This fear made him 
He admitted now that he was 

And the pig was nervous. 
That he and the pig should be the same 


hervous.,. 
nervous, 


thing somehow interfered with Mr. 
Caldwell’s segregation, drawing him 


into that main body of life from which 
he was holding away in order to pursue 
the studies that would—well, that would 
deepen his understanding of life. He 
thumped his pillow. He told himself to 
vo to sleep. If there was anything more 
ridiculous than a nervous pig, it was a 
nervous man! He was determined tostop 
thinking, for there was something there 
he'd think if he went on thinking. He 
new it was there; he could fairly smell it 

asacatamouse. Only he didn’t know 
just what it was—and he didn’t want to 
know! With great persistency he turned 
his thoughts to his sister Gertrude. Con- 
found that pig! What did she mean by 
making him turn and look at people’s 
lives like this? It Vivian had 
brought this down upon him—bringing 
pigs into the house, so to speak. She was 
an interfering person—Vivian. But he 
didn’t want to think of Vivian, either. 
He made another determined lunge at 
Gertrude. 


was 


It was rather entertaining— 
what the pig made him think about 
Gertrude. He'd tell her! 

But he didn’t want to say anything to 
Gertrude until after he had done his 


day’s work, for it might start a discus- 
sion that would not be good for the 
He decided he wouldn't 
say anything to her, and yet he somehow 
knew he would—vaguely knew that his 


day's work. 

















HE ROSE 


WITHOUT HIS 


decision had nothing to do with it. 
What was the matter with him—he who 
had always been so perfectly controlled 
in his thinking! 

At the very instant that he was telling 
himself to get right into work, *“*Ger- 
trude,” said he, ““why do you have this 
house?” 

Gertrude stared, finished fixing her 
egg, then said, “What a silly 
“Can you answer it?” 

‘I certainly can.” 

“Then do.” 

Again she stared at him. “ What’s the 
matter with you, Horace?” 

“Nothing. 


question!” 


Answer.” 


“Well, I have the house to live in, of ° 


” 
course. 


He leaned forward. 
Vou. CXL.—No. 837.—40 


“Then why 


SECOND CUP OF COFFEE 


But Vivian was there, too—having the 
manner of leaning forward, whether do- 
ing so or not. He would not get into a 
A discussion that might 
get emotional. He had work 
to... Quite indignant at whatever 
power it was that seemed expecting him 
to sit there and discuss life with two 
women, he rose and without his second 
cup of coffee shut himself up with the 
ancient Hindus. 

He was harassed by a fear that things 
not ancient would come in at the window 

as yesterday; harassed by a fear that 
she would, and beset by the fear that she 
wouldn't. Over by the roses he could 
hear a voice—not ancient. He would 
raise his eyes from time to time to the 
box of nasturtiums 


discussion. 
Heavens! 


but only nastur- 
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tiums fluttered there. But he had a well- 
disciplined) mind did men exist 
who hadn't?——and so, despite it all (he 
didn’t stop to classify “all’’), he had a 
good day's work, and of this he was 
proud 


odds. 


how 


as of something achieved against 


It was then, of course, quite reason- 
able to go walking with Vivian that af- 
ternoon. And when she said, in a laugh- 
ing brushed with tenderness, 
“Don't you think we should stop and 
see the little pigs?” he responded, gaily, 
“T wonder how many will be there?” 
She said, softly, “Oh don't!” and he had 
the pleasantly indulgent feeling of the 
male for the emotional female. 

Seven 


voice 


were there—and playing tag. 
“Oh, you happy little things!” 
Vivian. 


cried 
Solicitously she addressed the 
mother pig, “And you feel lots better, 
don’t you?” 

“Guess she’s done all she’s a-goin’ to 
do,” answered Mr. Moon, for the pig. 

“Oh ves, I think so, agreed 
Vivian, in an all’s-well-with-the-world 


too,” 


voice. 

“Probably it didn’t agree with her, 
anyhow,” added Moon. 

“Oh!” shuddered Vivian. She turned 
to Horace. “Shall we go?’’—turned to 
him as to one who would take her from 
unpleasant things. 

It was to pleasant things they turned 

soft little hills not too hard to climb, 
pleasant valleys and a broad river not 
far off. At last they sat down by a little 
river that was playing along to the big 
And there Vivian asked, “* What 
was it you stopped saying at breakfast?” 

“Gertrude is a nervous pig,” he an- 


river. 


swered, promptly. 

Vivian stared; apparently she thought 
of saying various things—things indig- 
nant and loyal, but instead she dimpled 
and played the game. 

“And what does she eat up?” 

* Living beautifully.” 

* Living beautifully?” 

He nodded. * Living beautifully is the 
pig that is eaten.” 

After enjoying her bewilderment, he 
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explained himself. Gertrude had a beau- 
tiful Why would one have a 
beautiful house? Why, that living might 
be beautiful, of course. But she stopped 
short at having the beautiful house. She 
got so nervous having the beautiful 
house in which one might live beautifully 
that she quelled the thing in her that 
could live beautifully, for fear it would 
squeal, or something of the sort. He lay 
on the grass and brandished his stick and 
elaborated on the case of Gertrude, the 
case of Gertrude which stood between 
him and himself. He supposed there 
were lots of Gertrudes. There should be 
some ugly things in every house- 
about it, if necessary. 


house. 


a law 
Then the house 
beautiful would be an unattainable ideal 

and many little pigs would be spared. 

“Tt isn’t only Gertrude,” he went or, 
as one who plays with fire, for if he went 
on long enough there’d be only himself 
left. “Take Ben,” said he, daringly. 
“*When I make my pile,” says Ben. 
Then he’s going to lire. But he’s got a 
pretty good pile already. Is he living? 
Not unless it’s living to make a pile! 
Why, Ben would run a mile at the idea 
of living. Ben eats the pigs up as fast 
as they squeal. 
every one. 


Every one does—’most 
That’s why there’s so much 
indigestion.” 

Beset by the idea that he himself had 
indigestion, he got up and started briskly 
for home—as if 
something 


walking away from 
indeed, quite rudely walk- 
ing away from Vivian, who followed. 

To get away from individual cases— 
they having a dangerous proximity to a 
certain individual, he generalized. ‘* And 
then there are the countries that get so 
rasped having democracy that they eat 
up the squealing pigs to which democ- 
racy has given birth!” 

He turned upon Vivian with suddenly 
inexplicable anger. “Think of eating up 
your own thing—the thing it’s all for, 
because you get so rasped getting up to 
the point where you can have, what it’s 
all for. Isn’t it funny?” he demanded of 
Vivian, who failed to laugh. “It’s the 


great joke on the human race! Getting 
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so worn out getting ready as to extermi- 
nate the thing they've been getting 
ready for. Oh, well,” he went on, swing- 
ing his stick in a sort of * 1] should worry” 
fashion. 

Suddenly he turned round, as if to 
take by surprise. “ You thinking about 
it?” he demanded of Vivian. 

“I'm thinking of you,” said Vivian. 

This infuriated him. “Well, I’m 
thinking of you,” he said, viciously, and 
stalked on. 

“How's your indigestion, Ben?” he 
inquired, jauntily, of his brother-in- 


ve 
Jehe Alonae walls 
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law as he and Vivian came up the 
steps. 

“Never had indigestion in my life,” 
said Ben. 

“Don't vou believe it!” called Horace 
from the hall. 

“What's the matter with Horace?” 
he heard Gertrude ask Vivian. 

She asked it again after dinner, for as 
he ate his roast pork Horace mused: 
“Perhaps eight is too many to have. 
Six might be better.” 

“What are you talking about, Hor- 
ace?”’ asked Ben. 
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“He's talking about the pig,” said 
Gertrude. 

“No.” said Horace, “Pm talking 
about civilization.” 

There was a pause. “I think you 
work too hard, Horace,” suggested 
Gertrude. 

“Civilization works too hard,” replied 
Horace. Suddenly he announced, bright- 
lv, “War is civilization eating her own 
little pigs.” 

“IT do wish you'd rest while you're 
here.” said Gertrude, soothingly. 

“Tm here to work,” he declared with 
Vigor. 

And so he was!—and work he would! 
Just to show what he was there for, he’d 
work that evening —pigs or no pigs! 
All right what if Gertrude and Ben 
were going over to the Logan’s? Vivian 
could sit alone on the veranda. Did he 
exist in order to sit on a porch with 
Vivian Truce? If he thought of women 
at all that night, it would be Hindu 
women. 

But it was queer: a woman would 
start out to be a Hindu and then turn 
into Vivian. Very well, then! He would 
banish Vivian by going out and telling 
her what he thought of her. 

This apparently was just what she 
wanted him to do, for, picking herself 
up where he had left her that afternoon, 
she asked, “When vou think about me, 
what is it vou think?” 

She had asked it quite simply and 
directly, but as he stood looking at her 
she seemed to grow confused. “I mean,” 
she laughed, “what do J eat?” 

“It’s hard to say,” he said, and they 
sat down, as before an undertaking. 

At that he did not at once undertake 
it. “Nice night.” he said. 

“Tt is a nice night,” agreed Vivian. 

Then they just sat there, and the night 
went on being nice. 

Presently he said, with a dissatisfac- 
tion staringly intense, “Feeling itself 
isn’t enough.” 

* Enough—for what?” asked Vivian, 
with perhaps righteous exasperation. 

“There is feeling that—gets some- 


where, and then there is feeling that— 
goes round and round and takes it out 
in- being feeling.” 

“And vou think I have the latter?” 
asked Vivian, after a wait. 

He had at least enough gallantry to 
keep silent. 

“Td like to know how you're so sure 
of that,” she came at him with spirit. 

“Oh, it’s what all emotional women 
are like.” he told her. 

“Is that so?” she challenged. 

“T think so,” he replied. 

“T suppose,” said Vivian, witheringly, 
“that you have had a large experience 
with emotional women.” 

He disregarded this. ‘You see,” he 
said, “first we were apes.” 

She did not reply, so he looked at her, 
as if to make sure she was following- 
not sticking there in a morass of peevish- 
ness. “First we were apes,” he repeated, 
giving her another chance. 

“So T have been told,” said Vivian, 
icily. 

“And vou were told right. And it’s 
hard on us. Hard to have that ground- 
work of the apes we once were and yet 
to be that—that- 

“That what?” she pinned him down. 

*That—what we might be.” As he 
tried to formulate it he was swept into 
wonder at its beauty. “That thing we 
might be that has never been. The 
furthest edge of experience. The furthest 
reach of consciousness—further than it 
has ever reached before. The other- 
that’s old stuff. Falling in love—living 
together, and all that—that’s been lived 
and lived and relived. Well, all right. 
Suppese it has. That’s what living is- 
reliving what has been lived. That is, 
in the main it is. But there’s the new 
thing—the ever-extending edge—where 
we push realizing on a little further than 
it has ever been before. There's the thing 
that makes the eternal reliving worth 
while. To get up to that point where we 
—go further. What feeling might be is 
a road, and a road that makes itself as 
it goes. But is that what most people 
let it be? No—it’s a swamp. A place 
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where you stick. Emotion is a place to 
hide one’s head. You just stay there. A 
personal experience—a passionate per- 
it’s a limiting thing. 
It’s just something to engage you so you 
won't try to 


sonal experience 


realize.” 

He had been speaking with intensity. 
“So the poor super-ape,”” he finished, 
lightly, “eats that little pig which is the 
furthest reach of consciousness, and just 
feels and feels and feels—much too taken 
up with feeling to do any 

Vivian got up. and 
quite splendid. “You have certainly 
made it plain to me,” said she, “that 
you think me vulgar.” 

It was rather ridiculous not to kiss her. 
That would be the way of it. Just be- 
cause he wanted to kiss her, and was 
determined not to, he told himself it 
would be the right thing to do—for 
that, of course, was the easiest way to 
keep himself from doing it. Oh ves, he 
speculated, probably a great many men 


realizing.” 
She was angry 


had kissed women just in order not to 
appear ridiculous. Of 
might be ‘True—there 
might be. He stood beside Vivian—and 
it was still a very nice night, and—to 
tell the truth, he wanted a limiting per- 
sonal experience so fearfully that 
must have laughed! 

Why didn’t Vivian go away? As she 
angry—why didn’t she leave, 
instead of staying there to show how 
beautiful anger made her? He would 
have to kiss this beautiful woman who 
was very angry, this—emotional woman. 
Make her still more angry and then have 
all that feeling turn to passion for him, 
as he had a feeling it was ready to do— 
as he was so tantalized by suspecting it 
was ready to do. 

A sound broke the night—or Mr. 
Caldwell’s distance from the apes might 
have been shortened then and there— 
the sound of the returning motor. 

Horace and Vivian continued to stand 
there. “* Well,” said Ben, ** I suppose you 
two have been talking about pigs?” 

“Apes,” said Vivian, in an emotional 
voice. 


course—there 


other reasons. 


apes 


was so 


NERVOUS 
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“Apes?” repeated Gertrude.‘ Apes 
make me nervous. They look too much 
like us.” 

“But did you ever think, Gertrude,” 
inquired Horace, “how much we look 
like them?” 

She sighed. So he escaped before she 
could say he worked too hard. 

When he got to his room he looked in 
the glass—perhaps to see what resem- 
blance he could find. When Mr. Cald- 
well looked in the glass what regarded 
him was pleasing. Perhaps the reason 
most scholars aren't good-looking is that 
the good-looking ones aren't permitted 
to be scholars. If you are very good- 
looking and determined to be a scholar 
there is struggle in vour life. There was 
struggle to-night in the life of Horace 
Caldwell. The reason he had spoken 
these harsh words about being emotional 
was, not so much that Vivian was emo- 
tional, as that Vivian made him emo- 
tional. And he wanted the decks cleared 
for study and reflection. | Marrying 
Vivian would be eating his eighth little 
pig. He'd be damned if he would! 

He sat down to his books. But he 
couldn't study—he couldn’t study be- 
cause he was thinking—usually he didn’t 
have that interference. And his 
thoughts crystallized to this, “* Where is 
your eighth little pig?” 

So there he right up against 
himself! He had put Gertrude in be- 
tween, and Ben, and Vivian—now. his 
pigs had come home to roost—he didn’t 
attempt to keep zodlogy straight. He 
had been in a rage Vivian 
threatened the eighth little pig, but what 
was he doing to that unfortunate animal? 

And after a while he was ready to ad- 
mit that perhaps no one was as cannibal- 
istic as the men who gave their lives to 
study. For they dealt with the very 
stuff out of which the life-sense must be 
born—and what did they do? They 
just stuck in a little pocket of learning 
put their heads deeper and deeper and 
deeper in scholarship that there might not 
be anything of themselves left for—for 
moments of wonder out of which vision 


was 


because 
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comes—for that greater sensitiveness to 
life which was man’s one chance to jus- 
tify man. Heads buried in learning as 
other heads were buried in emotion, or 
in money-making, or in the house beau- 
tiful. And they had the goods, as it were. 
Here was he studying India—IJndia, of 
all things!—and instead of this helping 
him to know what was in his own soul 
he—why, he just studied India! He was 
a nice one to talk to any one else! Could 
frustration of purpose be more ignoble 
than his? 

He went to the window and looked 
out into the beautiful night.  ‘* Well, 
realize,’ he said to himself, savagely. 
He got into a rage—that horrible rage of 
the thwarted. “* Realize—you fool!’ He 
could laugh a little at this—but it wasn’t 
a laugh that helped much. What did he 
want? This was what he wanted. It 
was not speaking too highly of himself 
to say there was in him something of 
aspiration. He aspired to beauty. To 
the beauty that might flower from un- 
derstanding. But, somehow, under- 
standing was sterile. He was very much 
like the pig—very much indeed. He got 
so nervous in having it that he wasn’t 
equal to it when it came. And he and the 
pig weren't alone in this—more was the 
pity of it. People got so frazzled by liv- 
ing that they didn’t really have life. 
When they came up to the moments it 
was all for—they could do nothing but 
revert to the things which existed in 
order to bring them up to those mo- 
ments. In other words, the mechanics 
of living ate life up. In still other words, 
stomachs were full of eighth little pigs. 

He slept as badly as if his stomach 
were full of some such thing. He 
dreamed that Vivian was the queen of a 
ZOO. 

She acted a good deal like a queen 
next day —a displeased queen. She and 
he and Gertrude had lunch together. 
Fortunately Gertrude talked a good deal 
about how to make woodwork look like 
old ivory. He didn’t know why it should 
look like old ivory, but he was glad some 
one was talking. Finally Gertrude 


stopped talking. Vivian did not talk. 
So he had to. As he couldn't think of 
any extraneous thing to say, he had to 
say what he was thinking. He frequently 
did this—and got blamed for it. Ap- 
parently most people didn’t do it. 

“| suppose,” he said, “that we never 
should have left the trees. It—it’s too 
much for us.” 

There was a long silence. Silence is 
really a peculiarly articulate thing. It 
can make you feel—as words never can 
—how you are being disapproved of. 

“Horace,” said Gertrude, at last, “I 
don’t know whether you really are ill, 
or whether you are merely trying to 
rouse apprehensions.” 

“I'm not trying to rouse apprehen- 
sions,” he hastened to assure her. “Tm 
trying to quell them.” 

He looked at Vivian. Certainly he had 
quelled nothing—least of all, rage. 

About four o’clock he saw her starting 
alone for the walk they usually had to- 
gether. She came to the crest of the hill 
and hesitated. Her hesitation was long. 
She didn’t know whether to visit the 
pigs or to cut them! 

This decision became of tremendous 
moment to the man who watched. So 
rapidly did it go on increasing in im- 
portance that it was as if his whole life 
hung upon it. Vivian was beautiful 
standing there before the poplars—the 
wind blowing her skirt out to one side 
as if she were poised to fly. She herself 
was slim and straight and strong—but 
lithe—oh, much lither than a tree. And 
—she was going to visit the little pigs! 

He snatched his hat and followed. 

He found her at the pigsty. And he 
found there a scene of contentment good 
for a spirit fagged by aspiration. The 
little pigs were sucking. All of them 
were sucking. They did enjoy it! Some 
could sit down, but others had to stand 
up-—those which had to reach the upper 
tier. So they stood on their hind legs, 
front paws kneading their mother- 
going it for all they were worth. 

He and Vivian looked from the pig 
family to each other—laughed. No two 
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“you HAVE CERTAINLY 


people could stay cross at each other 
when seven little pigs were nursing! 
“Well, she’s 
made up her mind to it,” said he. 

And so she had made up her mind to 


Mr. Moon came along. 


it. It was a contented mother pig who 


MADE IT PLAIN THAT YOU THINK ME VULGAR” 


re suck to the little pigs. One of them 
finished his meal and came and played 
with her snout. She pawed him play- 
fully. She liked her little pigs. There she 
lay, doing just what she should do, and 
happier than she could be doing any- 
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thing else. Perhaps she didn’t go quite 
so far as to make one feel God was in 
His heaven—but she made one feel that 
the good old earth was very good indeed. 

He and Vivian walked slowly away. 

“Vivian,” he said, “Ive fought a 
good fight and lost. [I'm sorry to say I 
love you. Will you-—-you know—marry 
me—and all that?” 

He stopped; his hands were on her 
shoulders, he looking into her eyes. It 
wasn't going to matter much what she 
said. For looking into her eyes ** she 
had made up her mind to it.” 

Though with words she resisted. 
“Marry you?” she choked, “and drag 
you down into my swam p?” 

Feeling took him, then, with great 
mercifulness—so overwhelmingly that 
he had nothing to say about it. Vivian 
in his arms, he kissed her again and 
again and again—and knew nothing 
save that he was kissing her. “ Yes 


drag me there. I— Anything else is 
too lonely, Vivian. I It’s all right,”’ 
he assured her, and incoherent things 
like that. 

And it was all right. As they came 
back over the fields at sunset he had a 
moment of beauty such as had never 
been his before—a lift of the spirit—a 
widening. If he was going to be, for the 
most part, in a pocket, let it be a pocket 
of feeling rather than a pocket of learn- 
ing! It wasn’t so ridiculous. And nicer. 

Of course, he was probably fooling 
himself. He wasn’t so lost that he 
couldn't see he was probably fooling 
himself. But perhaps that was what we 
had to do! 

Anyway, the sun went down and the 
sky was purple and gold and Vivian 
moved in a magical light. Things 
smelled good. A bird was singing. 

And the neighbor’s pig had eight little 
pigs. No—seven. 


TWILIGHT 


BY L. BLACKLEDGE LIPPMANN 


HERE by her window, with half-dreaming eyes 
She saw the slow procession of the years 
Creep up the little street: her hopes and fears 

Became vague shadowings in Time's disguise 


And passed as well—her bosom’s fall and _ rise 
Was all untroubled by Youth’s long arrears, 
And if at dusk she knew the sting of tears 

There was a solace in the evening skies. 


Long since her harp had rusted and she seemed 
All but unheeding, yet her ears would fill 
With fragment melodies that slowly crept 
Out of the darkness: so she sat and dreamed 
Away her life, her slender fingers still 
Touching the broken strings where Love once slept. 
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A MEMORY 


BY W. D. 


N Englishman who had been living 
at San Remo, but was about going 
to live at Monte Carlo, urged me to go, 
too, because of the pleasure, if not al- 
ways profit, of the gaming-tables, and 
the prevailing gaiety of the place. “And 
then,” he added, “there’s a very nice 
little church.” I suppose he meant an 
English church, but I did not think it 
necessary to note that there was a very 
nice little church of that communion at 
San Remo, and that we had just opened 
a casino where you could enjoy the risk 
of as much as five frances at a roulette- 
table, where I saw, among other people, 
mothers with babes in their arms the 
first night, lending the risk a domestic 
charm. Many nights after that, when 
the manager into his flat over 
ours in the same villa, at twelve or one 
o'clock, he broke my sleep by rolling a 
wooden ball for his dog to play with on 
L conjectured from this 
that the gaming kept on at the Casino, 
and I thought the manager might have 
had a bad conscience from it which he 
was trying to ease, but I have no proof 
of the fact: he may have been merely 
trying to relieve a nervous strain. 

We had opera as well as gaming at the 
Casino, and I went the first night; but I 
much preferred going to the Teatro 
Principe Umberto, a vast, kind, old 
barn, which I had almost to myself in 
one of some rather Spartan fauteuils, 
which I paid two francs for and was 
shown to by what seemed the whole 
force of ushers. I never would put these 
to shame by looking round to see how 
nearly I was the whole house; and in 
fact the playing was so good that I did 
not wish to take my eyes from the stage. 
I saw several of the best modern plays 
CXL.—No, 837.—41 
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and the very last of [bsen’s plays, which 
was not one of his best. It was a sort of 
psychological allegory, if I remember, 
with a thrilling moment when a bolt of 
conscience which was visibly shot from 
the breast of the protagonist, but as 
realized by the mechanician of the thea- 
ter had the effect of a squib such as I 
have seen fired through 
Fourth-of-July night. 

Well toward midnight I used to enact 
the part of crowding my way out of the 
theater, and I walked home a mile or so 
in clean, wide, empty streets, past many 
of the little foot-and-hoof-ways of the 
Old Town, climbing the mountain-side 
from the sea and staying its house walls 
against the earthquakes with duplicate 
and triplicate arches. These alleys were 
all as silent as the modern street, though 
not noticeably lonelier; but I preferred 
the modern street, where [ had no com- 
pany except my thoughts of the plays I 
had seen, yet [ left it gladly enough when 
I reached the lane winding up to our 
villa, which I knew in any dark by the 
pepper-tree in white bloom, waving me 
a fragrant good night from the villa wall 
adjoining ours. 

{ will not say how many centuries I 
traversed in crossing those foot-and- 
hoof-ways, but I will let the reader think 
as many before the Christian era 


the air of a 


as he 


likes. It once took a town many years 
to grow a population of twenty or thirty 
thousand, though towns do it very 


quickly now, when they begin far enough 
west. By day, I could have got as far 
down as one of the early eighteen-sixties, 
by help of the electioneering cry of 
“Votate Mombello,” inscribed upon the 
sidewalk in behalf of the Socialist can- 
didate who had just been chosen our 








mayor, fifteen hundred years after a 
Genoese bishop had notedly died in San 
Remo soon after the Saracens had de- 
stroyed the town. His election might 
attest our extreme modernity, though I 
do not suppose it expressed more than 
a mood of the native population, from 
whom the large contingent of consump- 
tives from England and Germany was 
separated by a wide neutral zone. The 
English invalids lived at the western 
end of the great range of hotels and the 
Germans at the eastern end; and be- 
tween the last neighborhood and the 
first the Old Town held itself against the 
earthquakes by those arches binding 
their walls together. 

The election of a Socialist syndic 
might have been supposed to attest ex- 
treme civic opinions in the people, but 
I do not know that it did. I had the 
pleasure of making Signor Mombello’s 
acquaintance, and I found him a very 
matter-of-fact citizen, a banker by busi- 
ness, and disposed to regard himself as 
not at all phenomenal. When I spoke of 
my friend Bellamy and his book, Looking 
Backward (which I liked less than him, 
though it was noble-minded, too), he 
said, dryly, though kindly, “ Bet sogni, 
bei sogni,”” and passed from the question 
of those fair visions to more practical 
phases of socialism. He did not approve 
of the universal strikes then occurring in 
Italy; they alienated the “little bour- 
geoisie,”” and Signor Mombello otherwise 
evinced himself a true politician. 

But the citizens of the Old Town 
scarcely form a majority of the popula- 
tion of San Remo in the winter, now, 
though they prevailed to their sorrow 
in the past, through those miserable cen- 
turies which the Pirate State of Algiers 
rose to power and held the Christian 
world of the Mediterranean in terror, 
ravaging all its shores, Italian, Spanish, 
French, and once, so late as 1631, land- 
ing two corsair crews as far off as Ire- 
land, where they sacked a town, and 
carried off many of its people into 
slavery. The unwarlike little city was 
the frequent prey of these sea-vultures; 
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and it is not impossible that these con- 
tinued their ravages well toward that 
early decade of the century when the 
bold Stephen Decatur of our own navy 
attacked the pirate capital and destroyed 
its fleet under the defenses of its harbor. 
The state itself was not destroyed till 
1830, when the French took the city 
and ended its long tale of atrocity. Up 
to that time the great European powers 
continued to pay tribute to save their 
people from captivity, but our doughty 
young Republic refused to do so after 
Decatur’s victory. It is a shameful 
passage of history, and perhaps one of 
the cruelest, for we know from the wit- 
ness of the great Cervantes, who was 
five years a slave in Algiers, how the 
Mohammedan masters of the Christian 
captives made them suffer every cruel 
punishment of chains and stripes, with 
impalement and crucifixion as frequent 
forms of the death inflicted. 

The winter sojourner at San Remo 
will not think of such things, in his villa 
or hotel in either of the beautiful sub- 
urbs at the west or eastern borders of the 
little town which climbs the Alpine foot- 
hills, with its narrow ways, but he may 
easily fancy the innumerable forays of 
the Algerian corsairs, robbing and kill- 
ing, and carrying off to their abominable 
metropolis the miserable men, women, 
and children of the ravaged homes. 
The present invaders who have brought 
the world’s affliction to San Remo have 
not swept overseas from African coasts, 
but have descended from every northern 
land with the infection of their white 
plague by every luxurious means of 
travel to the beautiful villas and stately 
hotels of the New Town. The purest air 
of their own winters, or of winters colder 
and purer than theirs, is the more mod- 
ern refuge of such sufferers, but the soft 
climates of the South are still the con- 
sumptives’ insidious hope, and one saw 
them in the pleasances and palm-shel- 
tered paths beside the drives and public 
gardens and heard them feebly coughing 
their lives away. Others fought for their 
lives on as much the terms of the fight 








in the pure northern cold as they could 
make with their southern conditioning. 
I met, on every day that seemed to find 
him victor, our brilliant young American 


Harry Harland, had 
escaped from the winter of his beloved 
England, and always found him full of 
the American gaiety, which is unknown 
to all the other world, and of the tem- 
peramental humor of his fiction. The 
condition of which 
preluded his final relapse, was that each 
of his bright, brief days must end before 
sunset, when the cold of the Alps, which 
stores the winter away from the Riviera, 
began to steal down upon San Remo. 
Then he kindled the fire laid ready upon 
his hearth, and began his long night in 


novelist, who 


his convalescing, 


bed. As the time passed, this condition 
was lifted, and he began to go into the 
pleasant society of the place, almost 
wholly English, but mixed with Amer- 
icans Italianate by intermarriage with 
Genoese families as old as the land itself. 

Apart from society, you were quite 
dependent upon nature for the pleasure 
which the arts so richly supply elsewhere 
in Italy. It was strange to be in Italy, 
and have no painting or sculpture and 
little architecture of note. There was 
one sixteenth-century palace in the Old 
Town, which the handbooks justly in- 
vite the traveler to view, and there is a 
church which I must have visited, but I 
cannot make so sure of this as of the 
votive chapel on the heights far to the 
eastward which had a very touching 
appeal in the waxen symbols covering its 
walls to commemorate the afflictions 
alleviated by its patron saint. There 
were not only the waxen arms and legs, 
hands, and hearts which incrust the walls 
of other votive chapels, but the images 
of shipwreck, modeled or painted, which 
commemorated the peril and rescue of 
the seafaring worshipers. Some of the 


saint’s miracles must have been wrought 
in sight of the chapel, and all were of the 
experience of the mariners whose homes 
looked out upon the perilous rocks and 
waves he had saved them from. 

The attractions of San Remo were its 
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climate and its society, and the society 
was the better for being almost entirely 
English, as the climate was the better 
for not being at all so. Once, indeed, 
the weather, if not the climate, was 
worse than the worst English weather I 
have known. On the afternoon before 
New-Year’s, while I was still going about 
in my summer gear, the soft wind that 
blew so lullingly from the southeast was 
preparing an act of stiletto treachery 
worthy of the Italian tradition of melo- 
drama. The cold fell with the dark, and 
when the sun rose it shone upon our 
world of flowers frozen stiff. The icicles 
hung a foot long from the spouts of a 
neighbor’s drain, and the borders of 
heliotrope blackened in the cold blaze; 
the bananas shrank in the wilted blades 
that clung about their stalks in rags and 
tatters, and the fans of the palms along 
the promenades clashed dryly against 
one another. It was a fortnight before 
Nature began to trick her beams, and to 
smile on the visitors from the north in 
the advertised promise of the region. 
Then the climate sometimes proved 
everything that the weather of our first 
months promised. There was a sky of 
a blue so liquid that it seemed as if you 
might dip it in your hand; and at the 
horizon the sky melted into the sea, 
where the fishermen’s boats hung like 
things in a dream. 

I will not characterize the fisheries of 
San Remo as one of its industries, but I 
suppose they were as much so as the 
culture of the pinks and roses or of the 
fruits which we knew only in the or- 
Perhaps the fish caught were 
mostly sent to distant markets. I only 
know that the hotels exhausted the sup- 
ply of our own so early in the morning 
that nothing was left for private house- 
holders but sardines, which are better 
for having been canned in olive-oil and 
eaten far from their native sea at Amer- 
ican picnics. The fishermen’s craft were 
not so numerous in their picturesqueness 
as to be in the way of the Hamburg- 
American steamers which seemed always 
sailing to Genoa and probably began 
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their voyage from Marseilles. There 
was every day a sunset in the east, and 
a sunset in the west whose coloring defies 
my ink. It was a French sunset, and 
only French art could impart a sense of 
it. In the retrospect it seems to me that 
we had one of those sunsets every eve- 
ning, but I suppose that there was now 
and then a clouded evening. 

What plainer or simpler industries, 
such as other places practise for a living, 
remain to San Remo from her tragical 
past the encyclopedias and handbooks 
do not now remind me of, if I ever knew 
them; but there are sources of liveli- 
hood, a gentler and gracefuller sort, 
peculiar to her present. Oranges and 
olives abound everywhere in the softer 
Italian climates, and one does not count 
them, but if it comes to those fields of 
pinks and roses, harvested throughout 
the winter months and sent to the capi- 
tals of the north, one has something 
native, if not exclusively characteristic. 
I have never seen fields of pinks and 
roses elsewhere, though they may be 
grown in Florida or California, and the 
sight of them is a little incredible, though 
they are matter-of-fact enough, I sup- 
pose, in having their markets like other 
agricultural products. I cannot say they 
are very impressive; they do not seem 
quite in earnest, like wheat and corn, 
and not even like grapes, where these are 
grown for wine. To be quite frank, I will 
own to a greater surprise in the excava- 
tion of an olive-tree than in the sight of 
the largest fields of pinks or roses. Ex- 
cavation, I say, for when they cut down 
an olive-tree in San Remo they also dig 
it up, going to the bottommost roots of it, 
which they burn, as well as the upper- 
most boughs, in the hungry little porce- 
lain stoves of the furnished lodgings. 
The olive roots burn very well, in a soft, 
persevering sort, something like turf, or 
something more like coke, till nothing 
remains of them. 

The climate, it must be owned, is open 
to specific criticism, not only for its fif- 
teenth-yearly excess of frost, but for 
its far more frequent droughts. We 
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arrived in a dash of rain, the first in 
eighteen months of drought, and this 
shower broke the drought, which began 
again and lasted through our winter. 
Fron first to last the dry beds of the 
torrents which in other seasons must 
roar down the steeps of the Old Town 
under the picturesque culverts, were 
without a dream of moisture. But the 
drought seemed not to matter to the 
rustic year of the region. When I went 
to Taggia to revere the home of the 
patriot Ruffini (who wrote Doctor An- 
tonio, one of the most delightful novels 
ever written in English, and who was 
chief of those wonderful Italians who 
wrote at will in his native or adoptive 
tongue) I found the peasants planting 
potatoes. The fields were dry clods that 
looked like lumps of iron-ore; but the 
potatoes seemed not to mind that. They 
had come duly up from earlier planting, 
and would no doubt come from that I 
saw; but I suppose agriculture was not 
so much the strong point of the region as 
horticulture. 

When I began taking my walks on 
the Berigo Road in the autumn, I looked 
down on many peach-orchards still in 
the crimson foliage of the season and as 
many orchards of persimmons. ‘The 
guide-books “assure one that the great 
crop of the region is olives, but my 
memory perversely refuses a sense of 
their profusion. Perhaps the illimitable 
olive-forests of Andalusia, seen later, 
now blot the infinitely scantier olive- 
groves of the Riviera, or perhaps I re- 
call from personal knowledge only the 
scattered instances of olive-trees growing 
near San Remo, where they seemed to 
be fertilized by felt hats and old boots, 
as if these formed their favorite nurture. 
They may have been wild olives, but 
wild violets, when the spring began to 
open, were inexpressibly more abundant. 
Flowers abounded in the open air all the 
winter through, and overhung the villa 
walls on the Berigo Road in bloom un- 
broken by any relapse after the savage 
frost of New-Year’s. For the most part 
the weather was often charming after the 











return to its constitutional mildness, 
though the coughing continued from the 
walks and benches of the public gardens 
and the approaches of those hotels which 
the invalids were supposed never to 
reach. 

The hotels seemed to me all very un- 
commonly good, whether cheap or dear; 
but they were all bad in their want of 
public warmth. If they had central 
heating, as it was called, their fires fell 
with the closing day, when they were 
most needed; and then people had to 
make the best of the hearth-fires, or the 
oil-stoves in their rooms. There was no 
household warmth of the American 
quality that I knew of, and I do not be- 
lieve there was one hot-air furnace in 
the whole place. In all this am I giving 
the impression of rather frequent cold in 
San Remo? If so, I cannot help it. The 
truth is it was oftener cold than warm 
there, and for mildness the climate was 
not comparable to that of Florida, from 
St. Augustine down; it was not as soft 
as that of Savannah, or even Charleston. 
There was one amiable American family 
very generous of their hearth-fires; but 
I must not invade their privacy so far as 
to quote their opinion of the climate. No 
scruple, however, need withhold me from 
the impression of a public character who 
visited us in a professional character. 
He was an adoptive citizen from Chi- 
cago, and he made a brief stay in a tent 
on one of the quays where he was adver- 
tised to appear in the full uniform of an 
American major-general. It was long 
before the time of the khaki which has 
reduced all military ranks to one effect 
of simplicity, but I was struck by the 
extreme modesty of an American major- 
general’s uniform as it appeared on the 
vast person of this citizen. He was 
eight feet high, and the imsignia of his 
rank were quite lost on his vast bulk— 
three epaulets on each shoulder would 
not have been sufficient for the effect of 
one on the person of a major-general of 
the normal size, and his sword-belt, 
which the head of the average spectator 
scarcely topped, was of almost unno- 
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ticeable splendor. For a giant he was by 
no means forbidding in his manver; he 
talked freely, and even amiably, on the 
topics usual among strangers, such as 
their respective healths and personal im- 
pressions and experiences, but when 
asked how he liked the climate, he said, 
“Well, I don’t think much of ut! 

I did not always think much of it 
myself. Sometimes I blamed it for being 
too cold, and very often for being too 
dusty, but 1 never had to criticize it for 
being too rainy. There were moments 
when I thought I preferred Bordighera, 
or some other point on the Riviera, but 
upon serious reflection I am very content 
to have passed my winter in San Remo. 
At least I never had once to complain of 
its excessive warmth, indoors or out. I 
was often seeing interesting people 
among the residents or sojourners, but 
quite the most interesting and important 
Englishman I met was the great physi- 
ologist, Sir Michael Foster, whose judg- 
ments of life I found so sane and clear, 
so frank and just. He came to San Remo 
twice during the winter, and once I 
walked up the hills back of the Berigo 
Road by one of those paths which climb 
the lower Alps. It was in the lovely 
weather before Christmas, and we had 
the joyous company of his two little 
grandsons, who ran before us barefoot. 
A month or so later we trudged in the 
snow up through a lonely village which 
struck me as one of the gloomiest abodes 
of men I had ever seen. It was so secret, 
so mute, so remote, there within rifle- 
shot of those smiling hotels and villas, 
that if one had some black regret, some 
unpardonable sin on his soul, he could 
not hide it better than in one of those 
bleak stone huts, where his own con- 
science could hardly find him. The great 
brooding Alpine horror never oppressed 
me more than in this bleak solitude. I 
do not remember the name of it, but if 
I should sometime meet a miserable man 
who needed such a refuge, I think I 
could recall it for his sake. Probably it 
thawed out from time to time, but it 
had an effect of perpetuity, of “aged 
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snow” like that of the “silent pinna- 
cles” in The Lotus Eaters, and of a grim 
derision of the mock-summer of the 
sea below. 

Society in San Remo was distinctly 
English, as it always is where the English 
stay long enough to implant their na- 
tional manners and customs in the alien 
circumstance. They had their lunches 
and teas in their friendly villas and ho- 
tels; 1 suppose they chiefly sustained 
the tennis and golf of the Sports Club; 
and, above all, they had an admirable 
lending library which the ladies daily 
managed in turn, and kept supplied 
with the best books which were not 
necessarily the newest. It was open to 
the any 
stranger, and he might go to the shelves 
himself, and take his choice among the 
hooks to the desk where the managing 
lady for the day recorded its title with 
his address. 


subscription of respectable 


It was in the enjoyment of 
this hospitality that I made the 
quaintance of the Austrian princess, who 


ac- 


was not less simply useful in her turn 
than the others. She was by race one ot 
the princely families whom Napoleon 
had mediatized in his rearrangement of 
his conquests, depriving them of their 
sovereign rule, but leaving them in the 
enjoyment of their sovereign revenue. 
One saw her at the teas and lunches of 
others, where she was quietly equal with 
the rest, and she gave lunches of her own 
at her hotel, where no form but that of 
democratic society was observed, and 
the talk was of literature and the other 


real human Sometimes one 


interests. 
met her unaccompanied on the paths 
climbing to the Berigo Road, when she 
stopped for a moment’s chat and then 
passed on her way, not sovereignly stay- 
ing or urging the parting except as any 
lady may or must. She had lost nothing 
of her lost state that was worth keeping, 
in the society where she surpassed only 
in the qualities of mind spirit which dis- 
tinguished her. 

She was a very memorable presence on 
the sort of grand stand in the little piazza 
reviewing the procession of the carnival, 
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which was better at San Remo than I 
ever saw it elsewhere in Italy. It went 
by in all the terms of grotesque and bur- 
lesque, and people from their different 
vantages threw little bunches of violets 
into the floats and out of them. Poverty 
was there as well as jollity, and I recall 
one poor man with a tray of flowers 
which he vainly challenged the imagin- 
ably prosperous to buy, or offer to buy. 
At last some one offered him, perhaps in 
joke, two franes, and he gave a wild cry 
of, “Oh, my God!” and plunged through 
the procession to the bidder where he 
stood on the other side, and thrust the 
flowers on him with the effect of escape 
from the direst need. It might have been 
drama, but it was very good tragedy, as 
the behavior of one of the masks was 
an effect of the wildest carnival comedy. 
He wore a Mother Hubbard wrapper and 
sun-bonnet, and as he passed a very 
dignified young lady among the on- 
lookers, he leaned over and drew his 
hand under her chin, with the salutation, 
“Ah, bella piccola!” (Ah, pretty little 
one!’’) and kept serenely on his way, as 
if it were a natural incident of daily life. 

Most of the masks seemed to be in 
carriages, and I have the impression that 
the affair was largely under English 
management, as most other social events 
were in San Remo. 
gling of 


There was no min- 
the English society at the 
west end of San Remo with the German 
society of the east end, though it was 
ten years before the war that sealed 
their natural enmity in blood. Out- 
wardly the German quarter was as hand- 
some as the English in its hotels and 
villas; it was of even greater beauty 
in the many pergolas of the gardens 
overlooking the highway, and the region 
was then still pathetic from the begin- 
ning of the long death-agony of the good 
Emperor Frederick, which ended on the 
throne at Berlin. 

The street is the highway to Bussana, 
a village destroyed by the earthquake of 
1887, when the arches staying the 
house-walls of San Remo hardly saved 
the Old Town. 


Bussana was a rustic 












mountain town, stone-built like all 
Italian towns, and before the earthquake 
it could have had nothing but the appeal 
of its simplicity and poverty for the 
stranger from the world outside, but 
disaster had lent it tragic dignity. The 
humble with 
empty windows staring like sightless 
eyes, and with walls broken where yet 
standing, or fallen and choking the im- 
passable streets. 


houses stood roofless, 


One found one’s way 
as through the rubble of an abandoned 
quarry to what was left of the structure 
which had been the heart of the place 
and which stood least harmed among the 
dwellings that had made it home to the 
vanished people. The comparative 
preservation of their church might well 
have seemed miraculous to these for 
beauty and solemnity. The roof was 
quite gone, but the cornice hanging un- 
supported by much of the wall rested on 
the summit of the high altar and contrib- 
uted to the effect of refuge which the shrine 
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seemed to offer in its immunity from the 
common disaster. It seemed as if the 
worshipers escaping there from the ruin 
around them might have come for a sol- 
emn thanksgiving at that altar; but not 
a soul haunted the solitude except some 
chance traveler; if any of its people ever 
afterwards returned they made no sign 
during our stay. They had built nearer 
the sea a New Bussana, where they had 
gathered in not imaginably greater safety 
from future earthquakes, but at least 
not within sight of the desolation the last 
had left. I wish I could have talked with 
one of the citizens of Bussana Nuova, 
but the traveler is always deceived by 
that expectation of another day which 
his convenient sojourn promises. It was 
such a little way from San Remo that I 
could easily have gone any other day to 
hear the story of Bussana Vecchia. But I 
let all the other days go by till one came 
when I left San Remo itself, and then, of 
course, I could not go to Bussana Nuova. 


ME COLD” 


LEONARD 


er think me cold, my lintels low, 
My life ungraced by lovely things. 
I have a fiery poppy-row, 
A winter chickadee that sings. 
I have the scarlet-fruited thorns, 
The barberries that Autumn brings. 
I have all flutes, all oboes, horns, 
I have the music of all Springs. 
[ know the very place of Joy— 
I know a little hand that clings, 
I have a little laughing boy, 


The loveliest of lovely things! 
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BY V. H. FRIEDLAENDER 


= Girl in the Window.” 

It was the title of the verses 
that caught not only Alison Vane’s eye, 
but her interest. If it had been the girl 
in the airplane or the yacht or the motor- 
car, she would probably have read no 
farther than the title, for these were all 
places outside her lonely, narrow ambit. 
But—the window? Anybody who was 
a girl at all might be the girl in the win- 
dow! And so it was on a wave of rather 
envious curiosity, of wistful, potential 
kinship, that she passed from the title 
What lucky 
girl in what window had a poet to write 
verses to her about it? She read them 
through. 

As she put down the evening paper in 
which she had—by such pure chance 
found them, a feeling with which she had 
been familiar from childhood invaded 
her. Something 
incredibly remote 


to the verses themselves. 


something vague and 
was trying to surge 
up from the past and into her reach. 
She sat waiting, eager, ready to grasp it. 
But all the same she knew it would never 
really arrive; she had had too much ex- 
perience of its ways to hope for that. It 
would come up and up from the depths 
of some long oblivion, some ancient (was 
it, perhaps, prenatal?) memory, until her 
mind all but seized it; and then it would 
sink again—shadowy, troubling, not 
only irrecoverable, but indefinable. 
Broadberry’s. The name was a knife 
cutting across her trancelike musings, 
and she stirred. For what in the world 
had a London tea-shop to do with 
shadowy, troubling, prenatal memories? 
Her breath caught. Nothing!—that 
was the explanation. She had made a 
mistake. This particular memory was 
troubling enough, but it was not—oh, 


not by a very long way!—prenatal. Nor 
was it, now she had tracked it to its 
source, in the least vague. For all that 
the incident was over two months old, 
that it had never led to anything, that it 
had not even, strictly speaking, been 
anything, she remembered it now with a 
vividness that overwhelmed her; for she 
was the girl in the window. 

But the very fact of stating it thus 
boldly to herself wakened new doubts. 
She seized the paper again and read the 
verses more carefully. Yes—yes; here a 
detail, there a hint; everything tallied. 
There could not be two such tea-shops, 
two such moments, two such girls. And 
so—it was she. 

Yet how amazing—how thrillingly 
sweet! Had any girl had anything so 
lovely happen to her ever before? Im- 
possible. It altered the face of the world; 
it altered even (crucial test!) the face of 
these “furnished apartments” that con- 
fined her youth and her prettiness in a 
frame of such desperate dullness, such 
monotony, unrelieved by anything but 
work. 

Prettiness. Yes, she was pretty; 
though not—oh, not nearly so pretty as 
the verses said! or—oh, well, then—im- 
plied. Even in the suburban solitude of 
the furnished apartments she blushed 
over that charming, that extravagant 
implication of a gallant, spirited pretti- 
ness in her, and felt that she ought to 
deny it. It was the circumstances—the 
sun, the wind, her clothes —a happy 


combination of flattering trifles that had 
been responsible for her looking so pretty 
that day, if she really had... Shy- 
ness, as at some audible, overbold com- 
pliment, engulfed her. 

Yes; but, all the same, she had!/—she 
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remembered. There had been a long, 
narrow mirror opposite her—far away, 
but the intervening tea-tables had been 
empty—and more than once her eyes 
had traveled to it. She had known, then, 
that she was really looking pretty; but, 
after all, what was that? ‘Thousands of 





girls were looking pretty in London at 
that same moment, but they had not 
had poems written to them about it. 


And it was only the poem—the way it 
gathered together the details and trans- 
muted them and made not prettiness, 
but beauty of them—that gave that mo- 
ment of hers life. 

Tremulously she recalled the moment. 
She had been a slim, dark girl sitting 
alone on a September afternoon at a 
window of an “Elizabethan” tea-shop. 
Her hat had suited her—a cheap, imita- 
tion Panama hat but Liberty-scarved. 
She had caught it up closely behind, she 
remembered, with a hat-pin, and the 
pleasant result had been to curve deeply 
the wide, rather sunburnt brim in front, 
so that her eyes looked out of its shadows 
with a touch of mystery, and, by con- 
trast, the lines of her nose, mouth, and 
chin emerged with a chiseled delicacy, an 
The sun had 
poured in at the open window, so that 
she had let her tussore coat slip from her 
shoulders, and had sat revealed in a 
short white skirt and a white woolen 
sweater, open at the throat—unconven- 
tional garments for a London tea-shop, 
but there had been a sufficient reason for 
that. And the sweater, too, had suited 
her in the way it clung to her slim, supple 
figure, as though it said, “See, what a 
child, for all its grown-up airs!” 

That had all—unless you 
counted the pink-silk window-curtain, 
turned to flame by the sun, and billow- 
ing inward against her whenever there 
was a gust of wind. And of course you 
had to count that, for it must have been 
of that chiefly that the writer had cre- 
ated his magical image of her, his invo- 
cation of “Sailor, sailing alone,’ the 
haunting cadences of his inquiry as to 
whether she was making with her “ sun- 
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enchanting clearness. 


been 
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rise sail”? (oh, blessed pink curtain!) for 
the port of any heart, or was really 
bound, in unapproachable solitude, for 
the poet’s perilous seas in fairy-lands 
forlorn. 

She knew, of course, why he had 
thought that! It 
desire to appear unaware of his too fer- 
vent regard, she had taken from her bag 
the only scrap of reading-matter it hap- 
pened to contain, and he had recognized 
it (was he not a poet?) for the proof of 
a poem. 

He? Granted that she was the girl of 
the poem, how could she possibly know 
who was the poet? Broadberry’s had 
been more than half full that afternoon; 
it might have been anybody in the 
room. 

Hypocrite!—she did know, and that 
was an end of it. It was he—the young 
man who had come in some minutes 
after her, and who, at sight of her, had 
broken off short in the middle of a sen- 
tence to the older man who was his com- 
panion, and had looked at her with eyes 
grown suddenly ardent and yet awed, as 
though she were something—yes, some- 
thing unbelievable. In her confusion over 
the sweetness, the involuntary flattery 
of that she had not really read a word of 
the proof; she had needed all her self- 
control to sustain with apparent serenity 
those long looks of sheer bewitchment 
from the young man. Moreover, she had 
had to collect her forces for the ordeal of 
departure from the tea-shop under the 
fire of his eyes. 

She had managed it creditably. With- 
out a single look she had passed him 
at his table and gone her way. But all 
the same she had felt that rapt gaze 
burning into her as she went; she had 
known that a dozen impossible plans for 
detaining had rushed headlong 
through his mind as he saw her about to 
vanish, and that he had had to abandon 
them all for two reasons: because of his 
companion, and because of her. He 
could not speak to her, because she was 
not that kind of girl, and he knew and 
gloried in it; he could not even follow 


was because, in her 
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her unobtrusively on the chance of dis- 
covering where she lived, because of his 
companion—because it would lay her 
open to the possible construction of be- 
ing that sort of girl, or, at any rate, of 
his thinking her that sort of girl. 

So it had ended. That evening she had 
suffered a natural reaction of disappoint- 
ment and loneliness; for a few days she 
had had a foolish dream of meeting him 
again; then, in the cold light of recov- 
ered common sense, she had laid the 
dream by. 

And now here, in December, was the 
whole thing again—only far, far more 
vivid than ever. How often and with 
what delight he must have remembered 
her, to create at last this chiming loveli- 
ness about her out of—of just nothing 
at all! The thought surrounded her with 
happiness, made a warm glow into which 
her heart nestled. Incredible that she 
should not have known he was writing 
the poem, thinking of her. Incredible, 
monstrously dreary that even now he 
would never know how she loved his 
how, though lived to a 
shriveled, lonely old age, it would com- 
fort her forever because of this lasting 
beauty that it made of one moment of 
her vouth. 

Carefully she cut the poem out, and 
sat looking at it. “N. R.”—those were 
the initials with which it was signed. 
And she would never know what they 
stood for—whether his name were Na- 
thaniel (horrors!) or Oh, she 
was being silly; but what other N’s were 
there? And what did it matter? She 
would never know his name; he would 
never, never know that she had seen 
his poem and was passionately grateful 
for it. 

Wouldn’t he? Couldn’t he? Like a 
snake the thought glided among the 
antimacassared proprieties of the cheer- 
less furnished apartments. She thrust it 
out, but it returned; it caused her at 
last to stretch forth a hand, like a thief, 
for her own writing materials, to place 
upon a sheet of paper the two words, 
“Thank you,” and to sign herself 


poem she 


-or Nero. 
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beneath them, “The Girl in the Win- 
dow.” 

For a long time after that she looked 
at her guilty handiwork, seeking for 
grace to destroy it. And she couldn't. 
It charmed and excited her. She had 
only to put it into an envelop, to address 
it, “N. R., care of Editor, The Evening 
Gazette,” and life would cease to be a 
stagnant pool, and become (for a few 
days, at any rate) a place of adventure. 

And how she longed for adventure !— 
she who had made a poet think of her as 
a “sailor, sailing alone.” 

That decided her. She addressed and 
stamped the envelop; she went out to 
the pillar-box with it. 

And there, with her hand still on the 
letter, she tasted the first sweets of ad- 
venture. Never before had she had this 
thrilling sense that a pillar-box was an 
awful thing—like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians—like the Juggernaut—like 
Fate. One moment and her letter was 
still hers; the next, and no power on 
earth would be able to retrieve it. 

With a faint swish her envelop joined 
the pile in the box. The sound scared 
her; it was like the voice of Fate made 
audible; she turned and sped back to 
the stagnant securities of the furnished 
apartments. 


She had given no address, and even if 
he deciphered the postmark he could not 
search a whole suburb for her. Nor, if 
he did, would he find her, she reflected. 
She was too insignificant, too solitary; 
she was nothing to anybody except 
“Mrs. Stringer’s lodger.” 

No, it would not, it could not be that 
way. It would be (the serpent supplied 
the information) in one way alone that 
he could answer her letter—if he want- 
ed to; she bought The Gazette every 
evening. 

And on the third evening his answer 
was there. As it met her eyes her heart 
appeared to turn a somersault. 





To the Girl in the Window. 
four o’clock, Saturday. Please. 


Same place 


N. R. 
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It seemed to her that the otherwise 
small print of the Personal Column sud- 
denly rushed into flaming head-lines 
when it reached her message; everybody 
would notice it; she would be a marked 
character—marked for universal repro- 
bation. Her cheeks blazed. 

But gradually the sense of flaring 
publicity faded, and another agitation 
took its place. Was she going? 

“Of course not!” said Prudence and 
Precept and Pride, bullying her. 

“Sailor, sailing alone!” sang Youth 
and Romance and Adventure, tempting 
her. 

She read the message again very care- 
fully, weighing each word. “Saturday.” 
He had really thought about it, then? 
had cared enough to reflect that Satur- 
day might be her only free day? Was 
it care, though?—or was it because he 
was—erperienced in this sort of thing? 
But—* Please.” Somehow that last 
word disarmed her of suspicion. There 
was something young and frank about 
it, something almost of reverence, some- 
thing of the poet in it. “ Please. + 

She went. 

No Panama hat in December; no 
white sweater to say, excusingly, “See, 
what a child’’; no “sunrise sail”’ at an 
open window to furnish similes and en- 
chantments. Instead, hard electric 
lights, fires none too big, winter clothes. 
Would he be disappointed? Could he 
fail to be disappointed? 

A blindness came upon her as she en- 
tered the room and made for the table 
in the window. For a new panic had 
treacherously awaited this moment and 
now sprang tigerishly at her. Perhaps 
she was the wrong girl, after all!—or the 
poet the wrong man! Oh, she would 
never be able to bear that!/—the stinging 
self-ridicule, the sickening ignominy and 
cheapness. 

She was sitting down and that first 
blindness was passing; it was only mist 
now. And out of the mist loomed two 
figures—one the waitress’s, the other 
his. 

His became the foremost; his hand 


was on her table. “May I?” He was 
bending toward her; he was smiling, shy, 
ardent. Then to the waitress, with ad- 
mirable presence of mind, he threw over 
his shoulder, ** Yes; tea for two, please” 

and they were seated at one table, 
facing each other. 

She was not the wrong girl; it was not 
ignominious; it was not cheap. The 
light in his poet's eyes assured her of 
that; and her heart, that had been a 
bird fluttering at her throat, wild for 
escape, was appeased. 

“Isn't it—rather wonderful?” he was 
saying, with those shining, worshipful 
eves on her. 

She was smiling, too, now; for a long 
time there seemed nothing, really, to 
add to their charmed, joint sense of how 
wonderful it was. But at last he added, 
on a note of exaltation, “The courage of 
you—to trust me like this!” 

“Tt was—the poem,” she stammered 
then. “I knew—it must be all right.” 

*“Oh—that.”. He was suddenly dis- 
paraging; he had almost a look of dis- 
like for the poem. “It’s rotten,” he said, 
shortly. 

*“No—no!” She defended her treas- 
ure, but at the same time she thrilled 
to her understanding of him. How splen- 
didly self-critical was the artist soul! His 
own poem—and so new—yvyet already he 
was dissatisfied with it. 

‘But it is,” he insisted. He appeared 
to debate something with himself. 
“Father says so,” he added, reluctantly. 

“Your father?” Her eyes widened in 
surprise and indignation. ‘But, sure- 
ly—! Her tone innocently voiced the 
conviction, native to youth, of how 
negligible are the opinions of fathers. 

“Yes, I know.” He answered the 
tone. ‘“Only—” he broke off. “My 
name’s Roden—Nicholas Roden.” 

At first she took that for an abrupt 
change of subject, but then something 
of awkwardness about the manner of his 
communication flashed another theory 
before her. 

“Oh!—but you don’t mean your 
father is Christo—is the Mr. Roden?” 
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He nodded. ‘Christopher Roden— 
yes. So you see—” 

Oh yes, she saw. It was not for poetry 
that Christopher Roden was the Mr. 
Roden; nevertheless it would be impious 
for any one to suggest that, father or no 
father, his opinion on any branch of lit- 
erature was negligible. 

At the same time she was not going to 
let even Christopher Roden take her 
poem away from her. “I love it,” she 
said, in a small but defiant voice, “and 
always shall.” 

But he was not to be comforted for his 
father’s adverse judgment. “Don’t,” he 
said. “It’s not worth it. And as you’re 
a poet yourself, you must know it.” 

She flushed. “* You mean—that proof? 
But 

“Yes.” He shook off depression con- 
cerning his own beautiful poetry, and 
was all eagerness and fire again—for 
hers. ““When I saw you reading it, I 
knew why I—why I felt as I did about 
you! It was because you were a poet.” 

“Was it?” 

At the sudden flatness of her tone he 
had a quick, solicitous look for her. “I 
say—you're not feeling well? It’s too 
close in here?” He was almost on his 
feet to open the window. 

She stopped him. “No. It’s nothing. 
Only ”’—she laughed rather unsteadily— 
“vou mustn’t count on my being much 
of a poet! It—it was a first effort.” 

“And yet had got into print? Splen- 
did!’ He regarded her with a kind of 
wistful earnestness. ‘* You love poetry?” 

“Better than anything!” It was her 
turn for eagerness and fire. “So you can 
imagine—how I felt—when I read—”’ 

* Yes—yves.” 

(He positively hated, it seemed, to 
have his lovely poem referred to!) To 
change the subject, she said: “ Your 
father It wasn’t he with you that af- 
ternoon?” 

“Yes, it was. Why are you sur- 
prised?” 

She tried to think why. “Somehow— 
he didn’t look like a writer.”” She smiled. 
“Do you know, I believe I put him down 


as a sailor!—something like that, any- 
how. He had a look—the sort of steady, 
long-distance look- 

“Bravo! He'll like that.” She per- 
ceived that he loved his father. ‘Tell 
him yourself, to-morrow.” 

*'Te-tell him? To-morrow?” 

His eves danced with a knowledge of 
miracles up his sleeve—and then were 
grave with something else. ‘Did you 
think,” they demanded of her, with that 
look of idealizing softness that sent a 
tremor of delight through her, “that I 
would wrong you—would soil all this 
loveliness by having it clandestine for a 
single minute longer than necessary?” 
But aloud what he said was: “* Please— 
if you have no other engagement? Will 
you come to tea with us—just him, and 
my sister who keeps house for us, and 
me? St. John’s Wood. He told me to 
ask you.” 

He had told him to ask her! She 
hardly knew what to make of it. Relief 
was tempered by doubt. 

“Then he doesn’t know—? He thinks 
you've met me in—the ordinary way?” 

“No, no! He knows. You see—” 
But he did not tell her what she saw. 
“And, anyhow,” he amended, “you 
don’t tell him things; they soak into him 
from the—the surrounding atmosphere. 
You can’t keep them from him, I mean. 
Only somehow you don’t mind his know- 
ing, either. Oh, don’t be frightened! 
You'll see.” 


She saw and she was not frightened. 
For what she saw was that Christopher 
Roden teased her and laughed at her 
because he liked her, because he didn’t 
even mind Nick liking her. All was well 
—oh, gloriously well! Or, rather, it 
would have been, but for conscience. 

She had hoped and expected to live 
conscience down; but, to her dismay, on 
the day that supplied her with the 
longed-for verbal evidence that Nick 
more than liked her, conscience suddenly 
got out of hand altogether. It snatched 
her in a panic from Nick’s imminent 
arms and whirled her by blind instinct 


















to his father’s study. She had just time 
to fling herself into that usually inviolate 
room and to shut and lock the door be 
fore Nick was hammering at it from the 
outside. 

Then she turned to the desk in the 


window. ‘“Oh—you're writing,” she 
said, breathless and blank. 
“T was,” Christopher Roden cor- 


rected, dryly, and laid down his pen. 
There was renewed thunder at the door, 
and he raised his voice. “Go away, 
Nick,” he ordered. 

“But you’ve got Alison,” Nick pro- 
tested. 

“Well, what of it?” 

“TI want her!” 

“So do I. Go away.” 

There were sounds of reluctant, adjec- 
tival retreat; then silence. 

The girl holding her breath let it go 
on a sob. 

Christopher Roden swung round on 
nis chair and raised kind, cajoling eyes 
to hers. “‘What! Tears? From our gal- 
lant sailor, sailing alone?” 

“I’m not!’ she gasped, desperately. 
“IT never was. It’s all a mistake.” 

His eyes grew kinder still, and he held 
out a hand invitingly. “Plucky sailor,” 
he said, with quiet approval. “Much, 
much pluckier than Nick. I thought so.” 

“What do you mean?” Startled, she 
was coming toward him, and when she 
was near enough he drew her inside his 
arm, holding her against his knee, like a 
child. 

“Shall I tell you?” he asked. “Shall 
I tell you what I think you came to tell 
me ?”” 

* You—know?” 

“T think so. Isn’t it that Nick has 
asked you to marry him? And that you 
feel there’s something you must clear up 
first?” 

““Yes—yes,” she murmured, relieved 
and grateful. 

“And is it, perhaps, that you didn’t 
write that poem of which he saw you 
reading a proof?—that you don’t write 
poetry at all—but only feel itand lookit?” 
“It was written by a school friend,” 


RENDEZVOUS 


So 


she faltered. “Her first—in print. 
she sent me one of the proofs to read. 
I—l’ve never written a line. I’m just 
ordinary. I teach dancing and gym. at 
different schools all day, as you know; 
and that was why I was wearing those 
clothes at Broadberry’s; it was between 
two classes. And I don’t do anything 
else at all.” 

“Terrible,” he sympathized. 

“You're laughing at me! You don’t 
understand.” Her lips quivered. “I 
don’t mind for myself. It’s that Nick— 
Nick—”’ 

“It’s that Nick”’—he took up her tale 
vigorously—‘has been telling you he 
fell in love with you because of the proof 
of that poem! Isn't it?” 

“Well, wouldn’t he?”’ she protested, 
piteously. “* What else—considering he’s 
a writer and poct himself?” 

“Writer and fiddlestick!” Nick’s 
father interrupted, with the careless ease 
of the initiate. ‘‘And, anyhow, what's 
that got to do with it?” He tightened 
his arm about her comfortingly. “ Pretty 
sweeting!”’ he rallied her. 

“Oh!” She shrank away, uncom- 
forted. “You—you’re just putting me 
off with sugar-plums!” 

“I’m not.” Suddenly serious, he 
swung her round till she was facing him. 
“Tm quoting Shakespeare—to the effect 
that Nature doesn’t care a button for the 
means; she is concerned for the end!” 

**I—I don’t think I understand.” 

“T don’t think you do!” His serious- 
ness vanished; he mimicked her gaily. 
“If you did—well, Nature’s game would 
be up, sweet-and-twenty!”’ He rose, 
brushing her hair with a kiss as he passed 
it. ““So now we'll have Nick in and tell 
him about it. Shall we? And then we 


shall see—well, what we shall see.”” He 
unlocked the door. “ Nick!” 
[7% ‘ 4 9? 
Coming! 
Alison hid her face from him. ‘“ You, 


please,” she begged his father. 
“Allright. Nick, Alison hassomething 
she wants you to know. She didn’t 


write that poem you saw her reading. 
She doesn’t write at all.” 
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Between her fingers the girl looked 
anxiously for the effect of this bombshell. 

It was violent, but unexpected. «After 
a brief struggle, “* Thank God!” said the 
young man, fervently. 

Alison forgot to hide her face; Chris- 
topher Roden’s lips twitched faintly. 

“So now, perhaps, Nick,” he 
gested, with a touch of irony, “you've 


sug 


something to say on your own account?” 
* Alison, 
I don’t sup- 
pose you can ever forgive me. I neve 
meant to do it; I meant to tell you all 
about it that day you met me at Broad- 
berry’s. But somehow I couldn’t. When 
I found it was not me, but the poem you 
cared about—that * Girl-in-the-Window’ 
thing—” He brought out the title with 
a vicious jab, glancing at his father. 

“Yes?” the girl urged. 

“Oh, T can’t. You tell her, please.” 
The young man, his flare of defiance 


His son nodded, reddening. 
I've been a beastly rotter. 


over, turned aside a shamed face. 

“T’m in it, too, Alison,” 
Christopher Roden explained. “Tn 
fact,’ he added, reflectively, “‘I’m not 
sure that my part of it doesn’t amount 
to forgery. However—in a_ nut-shell. 
On that first afternoon at Broadberry’s 
I saw, of course, what had happened to 
Nick; but I also saw something on my 
And what I saw resulted 
Not the sort to risk 


my reputation for, however; a bagatelle. 


you 


see, 


own account. 
in verse—of a sort. 
And, in any case, it would never have 
done; verse is off my recognized beat. 
So I signed it with initials, and not my 
own initials, either. I borrowed—though 


in all innocence—Nick’s. Then, when 


your letter came, I knew it was not for 
me, and I reflected that, after all, the 
verses were—well, morally Nick’s. [had 
read them—that is to say, in his eyes; 
he had felt them; he had done every- 


thing but write them. And I knew he 
hadn’t forgotten you. So I passed your 
letter on to him, to do what he liked 
about. But I confess it didn’t occur to 
me that what he would like to do about 
it would be to lie to you.” 

His son winced. 

“He didn't!” The girl flew to his de- 
fense. “‘He only did just what I did 
myself—put off telling—and you weren't 
so hard on me.” 

“You told first,’ Christopher Roden 
remarked. ‘“‘That was courage.” 

“And he didn’t tell,” the girl cried, 
*“bhecause—only because he was afraid of 
And that’s love!” 

The young man dared to look at her. 
“But, Alison—have you thought? I’m 
not what you took me for—” 

“And I’m not what you took me for. 
But—as if it matters!” 

*Didn’t I say so?” murmured Chris- 
topher Roden, mildly. 

But they were not attending to him. 
Nick was grasping Alison’s hands fierce- 
ly, possessed by the lover’s eternal crav- 
ing for self-torment. “‘ But, darling, are 
you you won't be disap- 
pointed—ever—that I can’t write poe- 
try?” 


losing me. 


sure——sure 


“Sure,” she returned, on a note of 
steady serenity. And then she proved 
that she had in her what Christopher 
Roden, beneath her youth, her pretti- 
ness, and her longing for adventure, had 
divined—the stuff of womanhood. For 
now, in this supreme adventure of love, 
she had suddenly a moment of passion, 
of vision. ‘“‘There’s more poetry than 
the sort that’s written!” she challenged, 
with her eyes on Christopher Roden. 

“Bravo,” he assented, quietly. 

She turned to her lover, and her voice 
thrilled with her vision. ‘We'll live it, 


Nick!” 
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THE BERKSHIRES 


BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


HE stag which at eve had drunk his 

fill where danced the moon on 
Monan’s rill awoke to find himself pur- 
sued by dogs and men. Deer-hunting 
was a noble sport in those romantic days. 
It is a sport still, but the man who uses 
a dog is inviting trouble in my state, 
and he can hunt only during the first 
week in December, kill but one deer, and 
he must do that with a shot-gun, not a 
rifle. The result is that the most beau- 
tiful and appealing of all our larger 
forest animals, the Virginia or white- 
tailed deer (Odocoileus Virginianus), has 
returned in great numbers. In Thoreau’s 
day, before conservation was dreamed 
of, the deer were so rare in Massachu- 
setts that one was seldom seen even by 
so confirmed a woodland wanderer as 
the sage of Walden. To-day, after some 
years of absolute protection, followed by 
our preseni limited annual hunting sea- 
son, even though we permit the killing 
of does, the deer have returned in such 
numbers that even the slaughter of two 
thousand or more a season does not 
appear to diminish the herds, at least in 
my locality. On my farm, in the Berk- 
shire Hills, and in the surrounding coun- 
try, the deer or their tracks are to be 
seen almost daily; they come into the 
orchard, into the garden, even upon the 
lawn before the house, their sharp hoofs 
cutting the turf when it is soft. Does 
lead their gawky little fawns across the 
fields in plain sight; a big buck nibbles 
frozen apples beside the roadside fence 
and scarcely deigns to lope away at the 
approach of a carriage: a whole herd, 
standing like cattle in the twilight under 
a pasture oak, merely lift their beautiful 
heads when the motor passes. That is 
what conservation can do. I am afraid, 


in this case,*the conservation has come 
about rather because the hunters didn’t 
want to see all the game disappear 
than because those who love the wil- 
derness and its beautiful inhabitants 
wanted to preserve the gentle aristocrats 
of the woods. Yet the result is the same, 
and shows us what can be accomplished, 
how needless has been the extermination 
of our game, the devastation of our for- 
ests. Some day our forests, too, will be 
restored, and on beautiful, wild trails 
through aisles of pine we, the people of 
the commonwealth, the owners, shall 
tramp to our evening camping site, and 
see the brown eyes of a startled deer 
gazing at us from a sunny glade or lifted 
from the brown water of an evergreen- 
encircled pond—the very soul of the 
forests in their depths, no less than in 
the song of the hermit-thrush. 

Did you ever watch a deer feed? I do 
not mean a deer in a wire pen, but in the 
wild state. It is at once a picture of 
eternal vigilance and a lesson in dainti- 
It constantly lifts its head and its 
eyes search around. Its nostrils work 
to catch any suspicious scent on the 
wind. Though it is standing quietly, 
restfully, the strong, beautiful muscles 
of its flanks seem to be ready for an in- 
stant spring, as, indeed, they are. Last 
summer a deer came into my garden. 
With three carpenters, I was on the roof, 
shingling. This, however, did not dis- 
turb the buck, which stepped daintily 
over sixteen rows of potatoes, making 
directly for a row of string-beans which 
he knew well were there, having eaten 
nearly half of them a night or two before. 
It was such a pretty picture that he 
made, there amid the lines of vegetables 
and the tassled corn, and so thrilling, 


ness. 
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also, to have a deer in one’s very garden, 
that I let him eat a bit more, watching 
his firm but dainty nibblings, and his 
alert watchfulness, which, to be sure, 
must have been here largely a matter of 
instinct, for he could hardly have been 
afraid. He took the tips of the bean- 
vines and the pods, leaving the lower 
stems and foliage. 

At length, with a shout, one of us 
threw a hammer at him. He did not 
even look up toward the sound, which he 
evidently recognized as of quite a dif- 
ferent character from our previous con- 
versation and hammering. He made a 
long bound, from an easy standing posi- 
tion, so rapidly that I could hardly see 
his hip muscles flex for the jump. Barely 
landing, he was off the ground again 
and over a snake-fence, almost as a rub- 
ber ball would bounce. Once over the 
fence into a field, he seemed to be bound- 
ing easily, almost carelessly, though with 
great speed. He took a stone wall by 
the sugar-bush with the grace of a hur- 
dler coming down the stretch, and dis- 
appeared. The game warden says I can 
claim damages of the state for my beans, 
but I have not done so. Instead, I am 
planning an extra row this summer! 

It is much more common, however, to 
see deer feeding at twilight or in the 
early morning hours than in full day. 
In our country are many old apple-trees 
beside the roads or in neglected fields, 
and beneath such trees in late autumn 
or in winter, after food is less easily ob- 
tainable, the deer come for frozen fruit, 
often pawing up the snow to get it. In 
my orchard last March, when dusk was 
fast being swallowed by night, I heard 
a rustle as I drove past the fence, on the 
road outside, and, looking up, saw the 
shadowy form of a big buck—perhaps 
the lover of beans—not twenty-five feet 
away. He looked at me with head erect, 
hesitated a full minute before turning, 
and then I saw the white glimmer of his 
tail as he vanished into the darkness. 
The next morning I examined his tracks, 
and found he had walked within fifty 
feet of the house, across the soft lawn, 
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and investigated the ground under all 
the apple-trees. More than once I have 
found apples bitten neatly in half by the 
deer, the uneaten portion still lying in 
the little hole it made when the fruit 
fell. Once, too, I saw a basket of apples 
upset by a deer and nozzled over without 
a single fruit being injured save the one 
or two he had eaten. A cow would have 
spoiled at least a quart. 

Tracking a deer through the woods, 
not to shoot him, but to see what he has 
eaten, what he has been about, how he 
has lived, is a fascinating sport, and may 
take you far afield and into steep or diffi- 
cult places, especially as it can best be 
done over snow. A deer is a good trav- 
eler and apparently rather restless. He 
will go for miles through the fields and 
forest, snatching at a bough of cedar or 
hemlock here, nibbling a shoot or two of 
American yew (ground hemlock) down 
to snow - line there, climbing with his 
forefeet up a sumac - bush to get the 
downy bloom stalk in another place, yet 
never, so far as you can detect, exhaust- 
ing the food possibilities anywhere. 
Even beneath the apple-trees, he leaves 
apples half eaten and wanders to another 
tree or another orchard. Only in coun- 
tries or seasons of extremely deep snow, 
where the deer have to yard in, do they 
appear to remain in one place to pick it 
clean. They often remind me of a small 
boy picking berries in a big field, wander- 
ing from bush to bush, while his older 
sister, stripping each bush clean as she 
moves along, has her pail full before he 
has covered the bottom of his. I am 
certain she does not have half so good a 
time, and I think the deer enjoy their 
ambulatory browsing. Also, no doubt, 
it helps to keep them in proper condi- 
tion, since their safety has always de- 
pended, and often still depends, on speed 
and endurance and a knowledge of the 
country. 

The deer is a creature of spirit, too, 
in spite of his gentle eyes and his literary 
reputation. That he is a creature of 


strength, you have only to witness his 
leaps to believe, or only to try to catch 











i» Walter King Stone 


THE DEER GIVE MYSTERY TO THE WINTER PICTURE 
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one in a canoe when he is swimming a 
lake. 
a wild thing, even in captivity, and a 
little fawn, seemingly playful and adored 
by all who see it, develops an aggressive- 


Actually, however, a deer remains 


ness When his horns begin to sprout that 
A doe will 


defend her fawn from a dog or a wolf 


may well become dangerous. 


with great bravery and cunning, using 
her sharp hoofs as a formidable weapon, 
and a full-grown buck has been known 
right 
The boy was sent for 


to tree a hoy here in’ western 
Massachusetts. 
the cows, and on his failure to return 
his father went out to find him. He 
found him—clinging in an apple-tree, 
with a three-hundred-pound buck paw- 
ing the ground beneath. This was prob- 
ably in the rutting season, when the 
bucks fight among themselves. The deer 
is a gentle, beautiful, soft-eved, fawn- 
Yet he fights for a 


mate, or, we had bettersay, several mates, 


colored \ egetarian. 


since he is polygamous, and his domestic 
motto is that of the Tank Corps—* Treat 
‘em rough.”’ Knit up in his splendid mus- 
cles beneath that sleek, fawn-colored coat, 
and in the brain behind those big, soft, 
gentle eves, is an unquenchable vitality 
that battles for its fulfilment. To watch 
the deer in beautiful action, especially 
when taking a high fence, and to know 
something of its) active wanderings 
through woods and swamps and up steep 
mountain-sides, and of its unquenchable 
passion to woo and win when the season 
comes, is to respect it no less for its 
vitality than its softer and more. tradi- 
tional charms. It is a splendid, free, wild 
animal, not an adornment in a park. 
The fact that the deer is a polygamous 
animal of course accounts for the success 
of the buck law, where it is properly 
buck 


minimum estimate, Insure the maternity 


enforced. Since one can, at a 
of four does (which, after the first fawn, 
usually bear more than one a season), 
hunting can proceed year after vear, 
while the number of deer actually in- 
crease. In Vermont, for example, more 
and more deer are killed each vear, vet 


they continue to grow more numerous. 


If, on the other hand, it is permitted to 
kill does, only an extremely restricted 
season, such as we have in Massachu- 
setts, can save the breed from extermina- 
tion. New York State now contains, it is 
estimated, about fifty thousand deer 

and thirty-seven thousand hunters an- 
nually go after them! Only a rigid buck 
law, rigidly enforced, can save the deer 
from speedy extermination in New York, 
and, incidentally, only such a law can 


save a good many of the hunters! 


If vou 
have to make sure before you fire that 
vour deer is a with 


are considerably 


horns, the 
reduced of 
your mistaking your guide or a fellow- 
hunter for potential venison. The reduc- 


male, 


chances 


tion in the number of hunting accidents 
in all states which have introduced a 
law prohibiting the shooting of any but 
grown bucks is extraordinary, and forms 
rather a melancholy commentary on the 
decadent woodsmanship of our latter- 
day hunters. 

There are certain hunters—not many, 
I fear, of the thousands who go forth on 
December Ist in our state to bag a deer, 
some of them glad to return with a chip- 
munk!—who realize the real charm and 
nobility of the deer, the full flavor of his 
natural setting. For the pot - hunters, 
the lawbreakers who sink to the ultimate 
and criminal degradation of using a 
search-light from an automobile to blind 
the game, for all the men and boys who 


regard the open season as a chance 
merely to kill something and show their 


prowess, often regardless of law and 
decency, | have no sympathy, and for 
most of them only contempt not un- 
mixed at Be- 
tween my farm and the village, for 


example, is a swampy woodland region 


times with amusement. 


two miles across and traversed by a sin- 


gle road. The deer come into. this 
stretch in large numbers in autumn, 


perhaps for the feeding, perhaps because 
it is close to their winter quarters on the 
mountain. At any rate, the fact 1s 
known, and at daybreak of the first 


Monday in December last year not less 
than fifty men, they say, were all along 
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this road and in the woods beside it. 
Almost exactly at six I was awakened by 


the first shot. Yet not a deer was killed 
there all day! Toward one 
hunter was discovered gazing down into 
When 
asked if a deer had fallen in there, he 
replied that he was 
looking for a chip- 
munk to take home. 


evening 


a small hole between two rocks. 


From hunters like : 
these the deer are 
comparatively — safe 


after the first morn- 


ing, for the animals 
take alarm at once 


and make for deep 
There is a 
well-patrolled game- 
preserve of seven 
thousand not 
far from my home, 
and the keeper tells 
me that on the first 
day of hunting last 


cover. 


acres 


December the deer 
began to jump the 
fence into the in- 
closure till a consid- 
erable herd was 
inside, where they 
remained all the 
week. 

The hunters who 
get the deer. of 


course (unless they 
are the unspeakable 
creatures who 
search-light), are 
either the skilled 
pot - hunters or the 


use 


true sportsmen 
whose joy in the 
chase is compound- 


ed of a perhaps inexpressive love of 
the wilds, the swamps, the mountain- 
sides, the bare December woods, and a 
love of pitting their skill against that of 
the deer, their endurance against his. 

I went up the mountain one day in 
mid-April by the air-line route, over the 
precipitous shoulder. From my house to 
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the summit of the shoulder is less than 
a mile, but the ascent is more than one 
thousand feet, without any trail, at first 
through a heavy hardwood forest about 
seventy-five vears old, with entangling 
laurel thick on the floor, and for the last 
third of the way over sheer ledges calling 





BROWSING ALONG WILD TRAILS THROUGH AISLES OF EVERGREENS 


for hand-over-hand climbing, and great, 
fallen rock fragments. No ax has ever 
been in here, and the hemlocks, though 
stunted in height, are huge in girth till 
they begin to shrink and finally disap- 
pear as you reach the wind-swept sum- 
mit, crowned only with dwarfed and 
storm-tortured jack-pines. If I had 








$40 


been tracking a deer below, he would 
in all probability have come up this way. 
It took me, moving steadily, one hour 
and a half to make the ascent of less than 
a mile. He, LT suppose, could make it, 
if he knew he were pursued, in fifteen 
On this April day not one, but 
several, deer had been up, and Cvery- 
that they had fre- 
quented the steep slope perhaps all win- 
ter. 


minutes! 


where were 


SIzTs 


In two or three places were dim 


game trails which, if followed, turned 
out to lead up the easiest ascents; once 


I passed a young tree which was newly 
scarred by a buck whose freshly sprout- 
ing horns itched so that he had rubbed 
his forehead till the bark was bruised 
and a fine gray fuzz deposited as well. 
Here and there were signs of feeding, 
some fresh, some old. The food here was 
call it moose-wood 

and the 
three feet high, 
When the bites 


were at uniform height on a group of 


striped maple we 
the Acer 
young 


Pennsylranicum), 
shoots, two or 


were bitten off clean. 


shoots, it showed, probably, where last 
At the top of the 
ridge I came upon an open space amid 
the jack-pines, carpeted thickly with a 
stiff 
pressed down as if by sleepers. 


Ww inter’s SHOW -line lay. 


gray moss and grass, and newly 
Here, no 
doubt. two or three deer had reposed for 
a noontide nap in the warm April sun. 
If a hunter had 
them, he would have begun to note 
especially signs of freshness in the tracks 


wise been following 


before he reached this spot, or perhaps 
picked up two more tracks, one going, 
one coming, Where a deer had doubled to 
make sure he was not pursued before 
lying down. At that sign the hunter 
would have studied the wind; 
have 


he would 
exercised every precaution he 
knew, and crept forward alert—and been 
lucky if he saw more than a whisk of 
white tail through the opposite foliage as 
he came in sight of the clearing! Work- 
ing without dogs, by his eve and wits 
alone and armed only with a shot-gun, 
the hunter who bags a deer by fair chase 
over such going as this at least earns his 
and if he does it 


venison: for love of 
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adventure and the joy of the wilderness, 
I think I can understand the deep satis- 
faction which seems to be his. But the 
mind of any other deer-slayer is to me 
a book sealed seventold. 

There is one type of hunter” which 
particularly riles me, because he 
often a hypocrite. 


is SO 
He is the farmer, 
whom the law permits to kill a deer at 
any time if found damaging his crops. 
Naturally, the farmers had something to 
do with the passage of this law, and they 
use it as an excuse to get venison at 
seasons When the deer are otherwise pro- 
tected and unsuspicious. If the strict 
truth were told, not all the salt put out 


in pastures is for the cattle. I have 
made many investigations of alleged 


damage to the crops by deer, and I have 
had scores of opportunities to observe 
their destructiveness on my own farm. 
In spite of the fact that I lost last sum- 
mer a row of string-beans, and in spite 
of the fact that a deer last winter 
walked through one of my snow-covered 
cold-frames, breaking a dozen panes of 
glass, it is my firm conviction that the 
annual damage the deer are said to do 
could be divided by ten, and still be 
overestimated. In the first place, they 
are light feeders as well as dainty step- 
pers; their diet is rather limited, and 
they will not, unless starving, eat dry 
food, such as ripe grain. If the enraged 
farmer would take the trouble to ex- 
amine his field behind them, instead of 
running for his gun, his rage would 
evaporate—if it were real. 

For example, a farmer complained to 
me last autumn that the deer were de- 
stroying his buckwheat before he could 
get it into the barn. Never having seen 
a case where deer would eat dried buck- 
wheat when they were well fed, as our 
wild deer are, I didn’t believe him, and 
went at once to the field. It lay between 
my house and the village, beside the one 
road I have spoken of, and beside the 
swampy woods where the deer are thick. 
I have often seen herds of eight or nine 
deer along this road in the dusk of an 
autumn evening, gazing at me, as I 
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passed, from a sumac thicket, or the 
shadow of a great protecting tree, or 
even from the open. I now found that 
the deer had indeed come into the field 
where the buckwheat was stacked in 
sheaves, till the soft ground was full of 
their tracks. I spent two hours in this 
field, following each track so far as I 
could, and carefully examining each 


sheaf to which a deer had walked. I 
kneeled down to the task, creeping 
around the stacks on my knees. In 
those two hours I was unable to detect 
a single stalk bitten off, a single scrap of 
evidence that the farmer had lost so 
much as one grain of buckwheat! Yet 
this farmer, if he had caught a deer in 
the field, would undoubtedly have shot 
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had 


it, and considered that he good 
excuse 

When winter comes, with deep snow, 
the deer are better off to-day than they 
were two hundred or even one hundred 


years ago. Then they were at the mercy 
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of wolves, bear, and other hunters, on 
four legs or two 
tically no enemies except self-hunting 
dogs, which are 
Wildeats fawns, 
and a very young fawn might fall prey 
to a fox, but that is highly unlikely, as 
it would be with its mother, who could 


Now they have prac- 


, relatively, not numer- 


OUS may get a few 
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easily stand a fox off. Wolves and pan- 
thers, however, are exterminated here 
abouts (though on December 2, 1918, 
what appears to have been a timber wolf 
was shot in New Marlborough, Massa- 
chusetts, the first one shot in the state, 
so far as I can learn, 
in several generations, 
and wolves were said 
the same winter to 
have reappeared in the 
upper Green Moun- 
tains); the human 
hunters are called off 
by law, and the deer 
have a comparatively 
time of it with 
plenty of food. If the 
snow is very deep they 
“vardin.”” Adeeryard 
is simply a system of 
paths trodden in the 
snow. 


easy 


In regions 
where the snow is many 
feet deep, such as in 
the Rocky Mountains, 
the purpose of these 
paths is to pack the 
snow and so bring up 
the level of firm footing 
to a point where the 
deer can always reach 
the foliage above. Else- 
where, the object is 
rather to maintain con- 
tact with the ground 
cover and shrubs. By 
keeping in motion 
along these paths, the 
deer tread and 
shoulder the new snow 
pretty well out, achiev- 
ing snow ditches, as it 
were, where they re- 
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main till the food-supply is exhausted. 


As far south as Massachusetts, however, 


they seldom or never have to resort to 
these methods. 


When I came to my present home, at 


the base of the abrupt mountain, I used 
to wonder, that first severe winter, what 
had become of all the deer which had 
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been visible in such numbers during the 
autumn, in the woods and swamps at the 
Then I began to ob- 
their tracks coming down 


foot of the slope. 
serve to a 
spring which did not freeze. Following 
up over the ledges and through the 
‘laurel hells,” I found 
that the top of the 
great, abrupt shoulder 
of the mountain, which 
extends for ten miles 
north and south, eov- 
ered only with low 
shrubs and stunted 
jack-pine, was almost 


bare. The snow here 
was blown thin by the 
incessant winds, the 
gales which had 


sheared and _ twisted 
the pines, exposing the 
shrubs, moss, and es- 
pecially the young tree 
twigs which are always 
struggling up under 


the pines, yet never 
making trees. Here 


the deer did not need 
to maintain a yard; 
the wind did it 
them; and 
such plentiful evidence 
of deer that I felt sure 
a large herd, or per- 


for 
here was 


haps more than one 
herd, wintered on this 
wild, secluded upland. 


One of our wildecat- Weare 
hunters later told me Shee 

that he estimated the ite 
number at thirty-five. 

To come upon several 

of them lying, perhaps, PAWING 


at noon on the snow, 

near the drop of the ledges, with the blue 
tremendousness of the next mountain 
headland rising out of the hole beyond, 
or to meet them on one of their excur- 
sions to the lower levels, to browse on 
the rich young cedars which stand like 
grave, black-coated on the 
snow, or to drink from some open spring, 


sentinels 


THE 


I 


BERKSHIRES 


_ 
~~ 


and always with the sense of deep wood- 
land and leaping mountain and hushed 
winter world to give spaciousness and 


mystery to the picture—this is to see the 


deer at their best, creatures beautiful to 
look upon, gentle yet wild and _ free, 
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hardy yet harmless, shy yet, when un- 
molested, gravely curious. 
creatures of the winter woods—foxes, 
wildeats, and the like—are prowling for 
prey; destruction of other and perhaps 
more attractive creatures follows in their 
wake. But the deer drink water from a 
spring, nibble the fruit 


Other large 


from a sumac, 
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bite a few twigs from a cedar, paw up 
some frozen apples from beneath the 
ask no further toll 


the fauns and dry ads of our woods. 


snow, and They are 
For 
every one that escapes the blood-lust of 
man, | breathe a little praver of thanks- 
giving, think of the and 


rugged mountain-sides as just so much 


and woods 


more beautiful and unspoiled 


GRACI 





AND SPIRIT TO THE LANDSCAPE 


\ few vears ago I was driving along 
the highway where it follows the bank of 
the Housatonic River, and came upon a 
curious scene. A dog had driven a young 
deer into the stream, but could not fol- 
low it across because the current was too 
swift as it foamed over rocky rapids. 
In fact, it was all the deer could do to 
cross. On the other side were two track- 
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repairers on the railroad, also with a 
dog. These men had a rope, and, when 
they saw the deer coming, rushed down 
to the bank to lasso it. The poor creature 
turned and started back. But here the 
first dog still awaited it (ignoring all 
verbal and other persuasion on my part). 
So the deer turned more. He 
crossed that stream through the rapids 


once 


five times, the dogs dashing in as far as 
they could after him, until they lost 
their footing and began to be carried 
down-stream. After the fifth crossing 
he began to be so exhausted that you 
could hear his painful breathing above 
the hiss of the rapids and the baying of 
the dogs, and he decided he would have 
to trust to the land. He made a spring 
at the bank where it was almost pre- 
cipitous, while the dog was in the water, 
and got to the top before the dog could 
touch him. Then, with one sideways 
bound he avoided the men with the 
rope, and cleared the railroad tracks and 
a wire fence. The men, of course, could 
not follow, but the dog did, baying his 
silly head half off. The deer, in spite of 
his exhaustion, took a hundred-foot-high 
rock ledge like a rabbit, well knowing 
that the steeper the ascent the better 
his chances over the dog. On top of this 
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ledge, a rough pine forest began, and 
soon after that the actual side of the 
mountain. We heard the dog baying up 
this mountain-side for a time, in full ery, 
but presently his bark developed a plain- 
tive, aggrieved note, and in fifteen min- 
utes he was back, tongue hanging out 
and looking extremely sheepish. The 
deer, like a fox, took to the steep slopes 
and had kept steadily up, so that the 
dog had no chance. 

When you have once seen an animal 
put up a struggle like that, winning out 
by sheer pluck and endurance and in- 
stinctive skill, and especially when it is 
a beautiful animal, a harmless animal, 
full of grace and poetic suggestiveness, 
your sympathies are on its side, even if 
they were not before. For my part, I 
could no more go out on the mountain 
and shoot a deer for sport than I could 
go out in the pasture for sport and shoot 
a big-eved Jersey yearling. I can as ill 
spare the beautiful deer from the wild 
landscape as I could spare the quiet, 
browsing cattle from the rolling pastures. 
And I hope the time will come when I 
shall not meet on the first of December 
a host of men with guns, who seem to 
me, on that day, especially, the archaic 
survivals of an ancient cruelty. 


THE TREES 


RY ALICE BROWN 
HE bare white birch, like a bather, bends over the river, 
As still as a dream. 





Not a twig of the tree in air is astir, not a quiver 
O’er-ripples the stream. 
’ 
The roots of the tree in the air and the tree in the water 
Are met, and entwine. 
One stem is a scion of the earth and one is the daughter 
; 


Of that stillness divine. 
Yet when the dusk falls or ever a wanton wind bloweth, 
One sighs and is gone. 
And which was the tree and which was the image none knoweth, 
For both were as one. 


Voit. CXL.--No. 837.—44 
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BY BEATRICE RAVENEL 


ys he raised the latch of the slightly 
LX squeaking iron gate, the Reverend 
James Compton Chichester Butts re- 
ceived the premonition. It came, a 
delicious slap in the face, of brier-rose. 
The Reverend James lifted his nostrils 
like a race-horse and an expression of 
exhilaration nested in his eyes. He was 
perfectly sure that it was going to be 
this time. He was subject to these in- 
fluxes of revelation; indeed, wafts from 
the future happened to him on an 
average of several times a week. But 
the fact of their recurrence never inter- 
fered with the authoritative quality of 
their appeal. 

When he caught a glimpse under the 
edge of the porch sereen of a white ap- 
pearance which could be nothing on 
earth except a flounce, and heard the not 
uncertain sound which announced that 
his landlady (the Pineforest word was 
hostess), Miss Letty Waller, was enter- 
taining a guest, he was convinced of the 
authenticity of his message. Miss Letty 
belonged to that school of the hard of 
hearing who consider it more merciful te 
err on the side of too robust an enuncia- 
tion than to put the hearer to the 
continued necessity of desiring the repe- 
tition of observations which in most 
cases did not justify it. When in doubt 
sshe bellowed. At the present moment 
she seemed to be in doubt. 

The Reverend James paused for a 
second of delicious hesitation. Should 
he rush upon his fate, or should he put it 
off a bit, drinking in that first apprehen- 
sion of the dawn of feeling which he 
understood never came again, holding 
its opal tones to the light as an amateur 
of porcelains studies the iridescent skin 
of a precious specimen? He decided on 


the latter course. With the exquisite 
perversity of the lover he would choose 
the final second of doing without. He 
turned down the narrow side-path which 
led in a desultory fashion to the round 
seat that hugged the willow-tree. It was 
especially quaint to sit at this moment 
under a willow. Its long garlands of 
leaves hung around him like the fringes 
of a satrap’s canopy slung over a tent. 
Through the tassels pink and white 
phlox made brilliant splashes in the 
careless grass; not common phlox, but 
those tall, thick minarets of blossoms 
that last resolutely through the heats of 
a Southern summer. 

As the Reverend James sits under the 
willow dallying with the innocence of 
love, it may be as well to tell the worst 
of him and get it over. He was very 
young. 

Considering his age and his experience, 
he was unpardonably young. After 
leaving the theological school at Sewanee 
he had been assistant for several years 
at a hard-working, very ritualistic 
church in the poorer section of Balti- 
more. What time could be spared from 
work among the poor had been devoted 
to a multiplication of services. He 
had literally not had time to think. 
When the war became America’s busi- 
ness he had offered himself as naturally 
as a man answers to his name. That had 
been more hard work, and, besides, a 
series of new impressions that took all 
the nerve and the reserve strength and 
the manliness of a man to meet. He had 
been comniended. And the men had 
liked him, there had been no doubt of 
that. He had glimpsed in France things 
that he had wanted to remain and help 
with, reconstruction work, the salvage of 
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old values or the beginning of patient 
new things. But, principally at his 
mother’s beseeching, he had come home 
and discovered that the women of his 
family had arranged for him, warm and 
waiting, this snug, restful little job in 
Pineforest. 

“Just for the summer, dear,” his 
mother had cajoled. “Old Mr. Elliott 
really needs a vacation, and I promised 
Emmie Compton to send you down. 
“We don’t need anything very brilliant, 
you know,’ she said. Of course that was 
before you were mentioned at all, while 
we were speaking generally. *The ritual 
is so beautiful that as long as a man is 
a clear reader and a gentleman, nothing 
more is necessary.” And, ‘Iam sure that 
James can qualify,’ I told her. So you 
must go.” 

So for the first time in several years 
James Butts had leisure to sit down in a 
Southern garden and watch the world 
flower about him. Being a healthy and 
normal creature, he envisaged it with an 
Adam-like freshness of apprehension as 
a strangely agreeable place. Then as a 
corollary of this discovery came the 
conviction that man, in a garden, was 
not made to live alone. 

He had always meant to marry, but 
there had seemed no hurry about it. He 
had no intention of taking the step with- 
out that incandescence of feeling which, 
the best English literature had assured 
him, was the crown and the reason of 
life. Nothing was farther from his in- 
tention than a marriage of comfort or 
convenience. Only, in his case, so tem- 
perate a proceeding would be quite im- 
possible. Any union of convenience on 
which he might embark would become 
automatically a love-match long before 
the altar had been half-way reached. 

He had found the larger part of his 
parish a disconcertment and a baffle- 
ment. It consisted so lavishly of women, 
many of them young. These seemed to 
him exceptionally nice girls, with pretty 
voices and well-bred, slightly old-fash- 
ioned ways, as his broader knowledge of 
the world assured him. But attractive, 
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attractive in mass. 
vout 


There were the de- 
whom he associated with 
guilds and early services, and the dim- 
Not a 
hither smile, merely an endearing smile. 
He had taken lately to avoiding girls and 
devoting himself to his boys’ football 
club and his young men’s languishing 


ones 


pling ones who smiled. come- 


Bible classes. On one point he was ob- 
durate with himself. His mating, when 
it came, was to be ordered by his own 
intelligent soul and not by any impera- 
tive universal impulse. He was going to 
choose for himself. 

And here was this bound of the pulses, 
like the warning of the hour again. The 
white appearance on Miss Letty’s piazza 
—was it at last the not impossible she? 
A half-swing of his body around the cir- 
cular green seat and the question would 
be decided. 

It was not. In the reaction he made 
up his mind that she was the ugliest 
woman he had ever seen. 

She laid her glass of iced tea on the 
broad railing and leaned for Miss 
Letty’s ear-trumpet with an alert, al- 
most predatory, gesture. She suggested 
a somewhat world-worn bird who might 
be off again in a second; a diminutive 
body, beady eyes in the center of sallow 
rings, and tiny hands which she held in 
deliberate little attitudes. Her plumage 
was of the parrakeet selection, although 
any self-respecting parrakeet would have 
turned gray long before. She was at 
least sixty. 

When she spoke the listener realized 
that he was assisting at a post-mortem. 

“And Celia Barrinel? What became 
of her?” 

“Dead!” boomed Miss Letty. 

“Uh-huh,” sighed the returned na- 
tive, resignedly. ‘Where's Florence 
Coles?” 

“Dead,” gurgled Miss Letty, hastily 
finishing her tea. 


**Uh-huh. 


And your cousin Annie 


Waller?” The manner of both ladies 
was a curious blend of resignation and 
gusto. 

“Dead. A great sufferer.” 
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“Uh-huh. What did she die of?” 
queried the parrakeet, ghoulishly. She 
attempted to hitch her chair an inch 
nearer, but, finding this to be imprac- 
ticable because of the solid substance of 
Miss Letty with which it came in con- 
tact, she slid to the edge and adhered 
there precariously. 

“Flesh. Near the end, she used to sit 
with two little tables to hold her up, 
And they buried 
her in two coffins, one on top of the 
other, like one of these baking-dishes.” 

The Reverend James reproved the 
corners of his mouth. 


one under each arm. 


It was his mis- 
fortune that he could not check in time 
the instant vision of the obese Annie, 
already prepared for who knows what 
sinister ceremonies in the next world. 
He never could help these flashes. 
“And old Major Sebastian Chamber- 
lain?” 
He had the 
most impressive funeral, everything in 
it from a 


“Dead this long time. 


ox-cart. 
I remember 
my brother Stephen said that acting as 
pall-bearer was the most 


glass coach to an 
Everybody respected him. 


melancholy 
Poor as church 
mice he left those girls. We’ve been won- 


pleasure he ever had. 
dering ever since—in a perfectly nice 
how they managed to 
pay the expenses. But they felt it due to 
him, no doubt.” 


way, of course 


“You wrote me about it.””. The parra- 
keet hitched her heels over the rung of 
her chair and edged still nearer. Her 
feet looked prehensile. 

“That was the last funeral I remember 
where biscuits and sherry were served to 
the mourners; the ladies in a separate 
And the pall-bearers 
were given gloves and those two-yard 
scarfs of handsome black silk. As my 
brother Stephen said, the ladies sorrowed 
not without hope because they knew 
they'd get those two good yards of 
black silk to make into an apron. He 
would have his joke.” 

“Where's Mirabel Frazer?” 

“Dead. I always did think Mirabel 


was such a silly-looking name on a 


room, of course. 
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tombstone. People ought to consider 
that. Some simple, old-time name like 
Malvina or Araminta looks so much 
more appropriate. And the baby—” 

It occurred to James that perhaps he 
ought to make his presence more con- 
He was in full view, had they 
thought of looking his way, and he was 
also, humanly speaking, out of earshot. 
Miss Letty’s trumpet could hardly be 
called human and was not bis responsi- 
bility. 

“And Emmie Compton,—Laverne, 
she was. Surely she can’t be dead. She 
was just a little girl when I moved to 
St. Louis.” 

“Worse than dead,” 
Letty, portentously. 

Miss Ainsworth—James remembered 
that she had been expected that day— 
Her 
mouth became a round, dark cavern to 
match her eyes. “* Not- 

“On the verge of damnation,” uttered 
Miss Letty, with awful solemnity. “‘So- 
cial as well as spiritual. At least—” 

James strode across the lawn, making 
the tufts of phlox jump out of his way. 
With a hasty bow to the gaping visitor, 
he pre-empted the trumpet and placed 
his voice to carry for about fifty feet. 

“Miss Letty,” he intoned. “T insist 
upon the details. I have heard nothing 
whatever about this, and it seems to be 
within my province.” 

Miss Ainsworth turned a_ horrified 
gaze upon him, as though he had an- 
nounced himself to be Mephistopheles. 
The sight of his clerical waistcoat seemed 
to reassure her. 

“It isn’t Emmie exactly,”’ Miss Letty 
explained. “It’s little Emmeline; it’s 
her daughter. And butter wouldn’t melt 
in her mouth, I'd have said. One of 
these sweet, gentle girls, without an idea 
of her own, just as you’d want her to be. 
It all comes of sending a girl to college, 
and a co-educational college at that, and 
at the North. They get such peculiar 
notions. And this young woman—it 
appears that she’s a writer or something 
—got her claws on the child. I suppose 


spicuous. 


Miss 


surged 


teetered on the edge of her chair. 
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not having her mother to think for her, 
he had to substitute what she could. 
She seems to be the head devil, even 
more than the young man, from what 
Emmie says. It’s just like a masterful 
woman like Emmie to turn out a daugh- 
ter like a dish-rag, influenced by every- 
body. Never known it to fail.” 

“But what has she done?” shrieked 
the parrakeet. James interpreted. 

“She hasn’t done anything yet but 
announce her intention. But Emmie has 
lost her influence over her completely. 
That strange young woman has super- 
seded her. What’s worse, she’s coming 
down to talk it over with Emmie. So 
is the young man. I hope they won't 
travel together, but you never can tell, 
hese days. And—”’ 

\ ring sounded at the gate. To the 
nd of his life James assured himself that 
some gong inside his heart sounded an 
After an interval both rang 


overtone. 
iwain. 

“Oh, dear,” groaned Miss Letty, in 
her conception of a whisper. 
Malista has stepped out. She often does 
if she thinks me fully occupied.” 

‘Let me go,”’ said the Reverend James 
with the pleasant naturalness whicn had 
endeared him to his flock. As he passed 
successively the three steps of the 
piazza, the lawn, and the gravel path, he 
received the certainty, amounting to a 
slight shock, that the afternoon’s pre- 
monition had been not deceptive, but 
merely premature. He had time for 
several other impressions. 

A memory of sharply silver sky, little 
tables on the sidewalk, flower-sellers, 
crowds passing, many of the men in 
khaki. A group near him. Women with 
a foreign allure—dark, narrow eyelids, 
movements more suave, more reposeful 
than the women of our newer civilization 
had learned: not of the crowd, but 
watching it, interested, a little mock- 
ingly. Paris. 

She was not French, but that was 
what she brought back to him. She gave 
him the same aloof, intelligent glance, 
the look of a woman who has moved 


‘I suppose, 
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about in the world, wary of its contacts, 
amused by its crudenesses, and satisfied 
of her ability to get from it what she 
chose. Something undoubtedly acquis- 
itive about it. 

She managed to convey all this while 
she uttered the singularly conventional 
question, “ Does Miss Waller live here?” 

“Yes. Will you come in?” 

“T hear she takes paying guests. I 
wonder if she would take me? My name 
is Elsa Wynne. I am a friend of Miss 
Compton.” 

“T hope so—I mean, you might ask 
her. . . . So you are the head devil,” 
mused James, but not aloud. 

The girl’s long eyes opened enor- 
mously. She was perhaps twenty-five, 
but they were as old as Eden. They 
observed, as plain as day, “I understand 
that it’s the business of clergymen to be 
pleasant to everybody.” 

As James walked up the path behind 
her he absorbed the undulation in the 
air caused by her sure, light movement. 
He pondered over something very inter- 
esting in her clothes. Did they fit or did 
they not? They seemed to assimilate 
rather than to adhere. The result was 
highly agreeable. 

“Oh, you!” said James, profoundly, 
like a tribute. 

“You see,” said Emmeline, placidly, 
“that Elsa and I have made up our 
minds.” 

She sat in the bay-window, backed by 
a breadth of chintz, all tropical wings 
and peony petals, a breadth of dotted 
muslin, a splotch of poplar green and a 
segment of blue sky. The sky looked 
heavy beside the airy blue shadows in 
the muslin. She was running white 
ribbon through an amorphous garment 
of lace. The line from the nape of her 
neck to the ankle on which she was sit- 
ting was the most guileless and liquid 
curve on earth. 

“Do you call all that your—trous- 
seau?”’ asked her mother, bitterly. She 
knew that her tone was wrong, but her 
nerves were giving out. Emmie Comp- 
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ton had aged perceptibly in the few 
weeks since her daughter's home-coming. 
The tart edge of her voice was matched 
by the sharp line of her cheek-bones, 
whence the wrinkles sagged down to her 
once complacent chin. In her eyes was 
the look of a woman hurt immeasurably. 
If the death of her husband, a vear ago, 
the the 
finishing touches were being given by 
Emmeline, 

“Why not?” murmured the girl. 
“You have to dress, you know, even if 
you are an outcast.” 


accounted for rough-hewing, 


“As for your mind,” her mother went 
on, dryly, “you have no mind of your 
I have always done your thinking 
for you, and now this Wynne woman is 
doing it.” 


own. 


Her dominant good sense 
stopped her. This was no way to con- 
ciliate the child. She was making Em- 
meline harder than nails. Young girls 
were. They had no conception of the 
misery their kitten claws could make 
until life had in their turn mauled them. 

“You ought not to have let me go 
away if you didn’t want me to get a few 
ideas,’ observed Emmeline, reasonably. 

“T wish I had not. I wish to heaven 
that I'd picked out some sensible young 
man and married you to him as they do 
abroad.” 

“Jemmy, for instance?” 

“Well, why not Jemmy? 
born, well-bred—”’ 

“Well-off, well-principled, 
young—man,” chanted the 
know all that.” 

“And you could have had him with a 
little encouragement.” 

“Any girl could have. He was just 
waiting to be picked.””. The young back 
sprang upright. “I prefer a man who 
wants me—me—moi qui vous parle, and 
not just any girl. And that’s Amory.” 

“Do you always call him by-his sur- 
name?” 

“Always. His other name is impos- 
sible. It’s Ezra. Fancy!” The voice rip- 
pled into a little scale of amusement. 
“You are so funny. The idea of your 
stopping to disapprove of that with all 


A well- 


eligible— 
girl, “I 
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the other things you have to disapprove 
of,” 

“T can’t believe it, I can’t bring it 
home to myself,” said Emmie, heavily. 

Emmeline’s soft features puckered 
not into temper, but a patient weariness. 
“Oh, don’t begin again; don’t let’s begin 
that all over again. You could under- 
stand it if you didn’t harden your heart 
and stiffen your neck against it. You 
won't see that it’s a matter of principle 
with us. You pretend that it’s a horrid, 
flippant sort of a freak, instead of the 
most serious and—and sacred step in 
our lives. Mumsey dear, won't you let 
Elsa talk to you? I haven’t the words. 
She’s so clever.” 

““Apparently the only way in which | 
can get at the mental processes of my 
own child is to talk to her. All I get 
from you is a reflection of her opinions.” 

“You promise you'll be nice to her?” 

“T shall behave like a civilized creat- 
ure, I hope. I am only too anxious to 
learn what justification you think you 
have.” 

With hard eyes she watched Emme- 
line put away the pile of mysteries and 
fetch a wide straw hat from the closet. 
And this stranger was her little daugh- 
ter. This was what they had sent back 
to her. She fiercely forbade herself to 
put her arms around the child and cry 
to her like any sentimental fool, not to 
break her mother’s heart. Emmeline 
wouldn’t like it. They had never been 
on exactly the terms that would have 
made such an appeal inevitable. Theirs 
had always been a quiet affection with- 
out words. She had treated the girl like 
a plastic thing, sure to respond to her 
shaping touch. Well, others had learned 
the trick. 

She turned away, staring stupidly 
into the boughs of the poplar. The wind 
ruffled them now and then, setting the 
white linings vibrating like a run of 
clear high notes. What was she to do? 
What was she todo? Dick would have 
stopped it somehow. He was so un- 


yielding and so resourceful in his silent 
Her own influence went blunt 


way. 
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“inst a shield of calm resolution. Or 
is it merely a plating of stupidity— 
i mmeline had never been clever—over 
substratum of somebody else’s convic- 
n? It was to find this out that she had 
nsented to meet this abhorrent young 
man. 
“It's a sort of poetic justice,” she told 
self, sardonically. “For twenty years 
| have managed the women of this town, 
d now I can’t manage my own daugh- 
At least, thank Heaven, no one 
knows it yet.” 
“Mumsey,”” Emmeline’s trill came 
from the hall, “Cousin Letty is rolling 
up the drive. Just give her my blessing 
ind say I’m out—by the back door. It ’ll 
he true by the time you say it.” 
Emmie dragged herself down-stairs. 
ene would have followed Emmeline 
cladly, but Cousin Letty Waller was one 
of her oldest friends, inherited from her 
mother, and thus to be treated with 
everence. She the old 
people whom Emmie was always mind- 


was one of 
ful to kiss, not because she enjoyed it, 
hut beeause their feelings would have 
heen shattered had they suspected that 
found them undesirable for 
She embraced the old lady now 
with a spasm of real affection. Cousin 
Letty was a part of the blessedly con- 
ventional old life which seemed to be 
disintegrating so thoroughly. 

Cousin Letty had been hoisted from 
er rolling-chair to the drawing-room 
fa. Before Emmie straightened up 
from her compassionate arms she real- 
ized that the visitor knew. 

“My poor dear child,”’ she condoled. 
The vor humana of her organ-like tones 
pealed through the room. “What a 
tragedy! Can we be overheard? Where 
are your maids? I told Malista to come 
hack for me. And have you any tea 


nv one 


KISSING. 


convenient?” 

Emmie, ordering the tea, ascertained 
that the kitchen windows were down 
according to the cook’s fervent belief 
that the fire would not burn properly if 
the sunlight shone on it. Old Ben, the 
butler, was at home with “de mis’ry.” 
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Sallie, the maid, she despatched on a 
complicated errand. Emmeline had 
taken the car and the chauffeur. Having 
learned this, she returned to what was 
bound to be an agonizing interview. It 
began well: 

“And now, dear child, tell me the 
worst.” 

Emmie stiffened. Bad as the situation 
might be, she was not prepared to admit 
that there was as yet any worst. For 
a moment the mother’s protective in- 
stinct drove her toward a denial. But 
what was the use? 

“T hope that I may dissuade her,” she 
found herself saying. 

“Did you say suéde? You don’t mean 
that you are giving her a trousseau for 
that? But of course she has her own 
money.” 

* Dissuade.” 

“Oh, persuade.” Though directly op- 
posite in meaning, this conveyed the 
identical idea, and Emmie let it pass. 
“Well. [hope you may. Of course I have 
told nobody—nobody whom you would 
mind. 
Atterburys don’t know there is hope. 
Really, let us pray that it may blow 
over before you have to announce—or 


As I always say, as long as the 


do you announce arrangements of that 
kind? On my word,” gasped the old 
lady, raising her hands as though to 
ward off some threatening apparition— 
*‘on my word, the more I think of it the 
more monstrous it becomes. Unbeliev- 
able. I don’t believe it. Is the child 
crazy?” 

It is difficult to lay one’s hands on the 
words with which to defend one’s daugh- 
ter’s sanity as well as her fair fame, 
through an ear-trumpet. 

“That reminds me. She’s staying at 
my house—Emmeline’s friend, Miss 
Wynne. That is what I came to tell you. 
At first I was for repelling her with in- 
dignation, but, as James said, it was so 
much better to keep it in the family—” 

“James? Does Jemmy know?” 

“Entirely by accident, my love. He 
overheard, through no fault on either 
side. And who,” defended Miss Letty, 


, 
. 
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waving her palm-leaf fan majestically, 
*in a misfortune of this kind, is so fit to 
know as your spiritual pastor and mas- 
ter? Though I must say that it always 
seems to me that he can’t be anything 
in the sight of God but litthe Jemmy 
Butts who used to run around here on 
visits. But what I 


meant to say was 
that Miss Wynne tells me that the—the 
young man’’—she actually lowered her 
voice to a hiss, as who should say, 


despoiler of homes, and_ basilisk—**is 
coming to-morrow. 
me to take him 
—or do you not?” 


Now do you want 
I have one more room 


“If you don’t mind,” faltered Emmie. 


“What is she like?” 


“My dear, as Mittie Ainsworth says, 


vou look for the cloven hoof in vain, 
Sweet manners and quite exceptional 
ankles. Her face looks like a séance, 


somehow. Mittie is back, after forty 
years, as you've no doubt heard; she’s 
to help me with the housekeeping.” 

* Does—does Miss Ainsworth know?” 
asked Emmie, a cold feeling invading 
her hands. 

“Now, you mustn’t mind that. Being 
in the house, it would have been heart- 
less to keep it from her. And she has 
had such a sad life. They have always 
been such uncomfortably old-fashioned 
people. When her brother was ill she 
implored her father to have a specialist, 
and do you know what he said? ‘Child, 
I should rather risk the bereavement 
than offend the feelings of my family 
physician.” Now don’t]you think that 
was almost too delicate? ’ 

The tea, arriving at this moment, pre- 
vented Emmie’s views on professional 
etiquette. She rose to clear the little 
claw-footed table at the old lady’s elbow. 
As she turned to lay a book on the win- 
dow-seat she stood for an_ instant, 
stricken. Other women when startled 
might drop things. Emmie’s clutch 
tightened into permanent half-moons in 
the limp leather. At the gate stood a 
young woman, an assured and arresting 
figure. Behind her clumped the solid 
pink masses of the Rosny’s crépe myrtle 
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in bloom, and behind that the roof of 
their piazza, which had faded into a har- 
monizing tone. Had she stood with the 
red flames of hell for a background, she 
could hardly have affected Emmeline’s 
mother differently. 

One glance at her settled Emmie’s 
policy. She laid the book down gently 
and clutched her self-control instead 
There was no question of a refusal to see 
the intruder, no question of disconcert- 
ing her by the veiled contempt of th 
social superior. Emmie had too much at 
stake. She did not dare to risk losin; 
her child more than she had already lost 
her. 

“The will be,” she groaned, 
“repeating everything down that trum- 
pet. Heaven help us all!’ 


worst 


“ 


You want my grown-up impression 
of Pineforest,”” James had written to his 
mother. “In a nut-shell, Pineforest is 
the absolute antithesis of the Front.” 
But that was before the advent of 
Elsa Wynne. 
y Having recognized James as_ the 
enemy, bent on snatching the young 
lamb of his flock from her progressive 
jaws, Elsa had no objection to fraterniz- 
ing. She had assured herself that he 
had no influence whatever over Emme- 
line. She was managing that sweet child 
as thoroughly as ever. He was biding 
his time, sparring for position, but she 
considered his attitude negligible. What 
she could not understand was _ that 
Amory’s manner toward him was _ be- 
coming more and more on the defensive. 
Amory had accepted a clergyman on 
the premises just as he had accepted the 
peacock-feather fly-brush with which 
Malista protected Miss Letty’s excellent 
okra soup and shrimp pie from the on- 
slaught of insects. It was part of the 
archaic atmosphere. He was not one of 
the people who go out of their way to 
attack organized religion. He considered 
that vain repetition. For the crowd that 
mattered, that is, the crowd with whom 
he came in contact, either personally 
or through his magazine—one of that 
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argosy of militant young craft whose 
prows were turned toward that point of 
the compass where the new sunrise 
might at least be gambled on—the 
church had long ago retired into a con- 
dition of ex-championship. It would 
always have a picturesque value, it was 
part of the historic background, and a 
curious witness to the exorbitant claims 
of the human spirit, but it no longer 
hypnotized the thinking person. The 
live young man who chose it as a profes- 
sion was in the same class with the poet. 
That sort of thing appealed to his type. 

In a word, James was a harmless sur- 
vival who liked to play with visions and 
had taken a vow to do no more thinking 
for himself. 

It would have surprised Amory had 
he realized that he was to James a more 
understandable complex than James was 
to him. It would have outraged him 
beyond measure had he known that 
James figured the religious mind as the 
keeper of a sort of light-house tower, 
every window open to the infinite winds, 
while he regarded the man to whom 
these were nothing as a narrow-minded 
individual who had barred up all the 
openings except one myopic squint-hole. 
It is impossible to deny that each young 
man took a view de haut en bas of the 
other. 

The girl got a good deal of gentle 
amusement out of the pair. But she 
becoming tired of the silence. Her 
pulse was to talk out a situation. 
words clarified her ideas, gave her 
slants on her own motives. Also, i 
stupid to sit day after day with thg 
people, at table, on the piazza, 
willow—that round, cozy-cor 
for confidences—meshed togethe 
fascinating subject for discussion} 
wasting time on the merest comt 
places. Of course she could take Am 
aside, but Amory was not the per: 
with whom she wanted to talk. Th 
decisions were too much the same. 


One afternoon while the light, sunless 


but persistent, was dying interminably 


out of the air, she tracked James to his 
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favorite den under the green fringes. He 
half rose, then in answer to the impa- 
tient sweep of her hand, subsided. 

“T hate that nonsense,” she declared. 
“T prefer being treated like a man in 
every way.” 

“Even your smallest mannerisms 
match your greatest ideas,” 
James, admiringly. “Like the passe- 
menterie—isn’t it?—on a dolman, Elsa 
Ivanovna.” 

“Eh?” said Elsa. 

“You always make me feel as though 
I were in a Russian novel,” he explained, 
placidly. “Did you come to announce 
that the samovar was ready?” 

“IT did not. May I be Slavic enough 
to smoke? Nobody can see through the 
hedge, so your reputation won’t be 
ruined.” 

James gamely offered a match. If 
she had intended to startle him, the 
attempt was wasted. “I suppose you 
think I look horrid,” she challenged. 

“You look like a lovely Eastern in- 
cense-burner before a tree god,” he 
accepted it. They smoked companion- 
ably for a bit. 

“What do you really think about?” 
asked the girl abruptly. 

Really?” 

“Very really.” 

James clasped his hands over the up- 
permost of his crossed knees and leaned 
xuriously where the trunk ac- 
dated his back most congenially. 
wondering whether I should 
#ly mow the lawn or whether I 
yuld trim agonizingly around all those 
wers.”” 

“No, you weren’t; no, you weren't. 
‘ou were wondering when you should 
Kain the attack, and which of the 
gues of men or of angels would hit 
r language nearest.” 

There, that clears the air,’? mur- 
ed James. 

‘he girl threw her cigarette into the 
grass, where it glowed curiously blos- 
som-like. Her voice took on a level, ex- 
pressionless tone as if she were talking 
to herself. ‘You're getting the real 


observed 
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priest's face in the last few days, that 
watchful fisherman’s face. You know 
the look that comes into their eyes, espe- 
cially when they're fishing in live salt 
water with a tide in it . . . as though 
occult messages were coming up the 
line . . . spiritual undercurrents. You 
know.” 

James flushed, but his lean, straight 
Southern features remained serenely un- 
moved. 

“* Listening for—souls, I suppose you’d 
call it.””. She laughed, shifting the plane 
of her approach, relegating him again 
into that limbo of simpler human beings 
which she chose to pretend was his 
native habitat. ‘“‘Leave my little eel- 
soul alone, please. It won't give you 
much sport in comparison with the tar- 
pon and drum soul fishing you must 
have had in France.” 

“What about Emmeline?” inquired 
James, with perfect naturalness. 

“Emmeline? She never had a soul 
until we took her in hand. She was a 
myth, a pretty appearance. She’s ac- 
quiring reality. I suppose, of course, 
that you understand women.” 

“Not at all,” defended James; “but 
one thing I am convinced of—neither do 
they.” 

“If you did you would know that 
most of them don’t exist at all except 
in relation—” 

“To the general life,” completed 
James, calmly. ‘Wait a 
see that we are launched. I w: 
at your position. Do you mind i 
a few notes?” From his coat poc 









he drew a serviceable little book with? 


a viciously pointed pencil braceleted 
against it. “Cosmic urge. Life force. 
We know all about that. Now the next 
point.” 

The girl remained open-mouthed for a 
second, the wind out of her disconcerted 
sails. “Oh, if you take it that way. 
The point about Emmeline’s case is that 
normally she would be of no use in the 
world except 

** Suckling fools and chronicling small 
beer,’”’ wrote, and read, James. 


“Whereas by her association with 
Amory she can be of very significant use. 
It will be a higher education for her, a 
much more enlightening’ process than she 
has any right to expect. Amory is going 
to be an important person one of these 
days. He has ideas.” 

“Do you consider,” asked James, 
with politely detached irony, “that she 
is the kind of a soul-mate—I think you 
call it—” 

“We don’t. Comrade comes nearest.” 

“Comrade, then, who would help him 
to work out his highest development? 
Isn’t he doing himself an injustice?” 

“Frankly, I think he is. But then,” 
explained Elsa, as one makes allowance 
for an aberration, “he is in love. A man 
really in love can get an amount of re- 
freshment and inspiration out of a 
woman that isn’t there at all. You 
know, of course, that what you get out 
of emotion comes from yourself and not 
from the other person. And you can’t 
pick a man’s mate for him.” 

“That is absolutely true.” James 
stopped his frantic scribbling and _re- 
garded her with the air of a discoverer on 
Darien. 

There was a pause. The matronly 
willow shook the fringes of its crinoline 
and sighed indulgently. 

“T gather, then,” observed James, 
judicially, “that Emmeline’s destiny is 
to serve as a private stock of refreshment 
and inspiration for her—comrade, when 
he comes home wearied from the battle 





» of hurling progressive propaganda at the 


world. Rather the harem idea, isn’t it?” 
"That is utterly unfair,” cried the 


= 


, ri 
“girl, hotly. “She can help him in all 


sorts of ways. This very partnership 
they are to enter into is immensely valu- 
able as a protest. Her position Her 
father was not only one of the public 
men everybody respected, he was even 
distinguished in a way. They are related 
to the best people in the South, aren’t 
they?” 

“And a few in Burke. She also has a 
large fortune of her own,” said James, 
quietly. 
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**Nobody can call it a libertine freak 
of second-rate people. It will be a sol- 
emn step that must be treated seriously. 
It will be the beginning and the encour- 
agement of a beautiful series of free 
unions.” 

“If you want it to be heard of you 
have certainly chosen the environment 
wisely,”’ reflected James. “But what I 
do not understand is this: If the con- 
tracting parties take it as seriously as 
that, why not risk a life partnership—a 
marriage?” 

The girl’s long hands flew up in 
expostulation. “Marriage is what we 
want to get away from. It’s a relic of 
barbarism.” 

“Now there we enter a new field.” 
James made a note in the twilight. 
“Marriage is the most feasible plan ever 
thought of for protecting women and 
young children. Personally I consider it 
much more than that, but it is that at 
the very least. In most cases it is not 
the woman who wants to end a union, 
free or otherwise; it’s the man who gets 
tired first.” 

“You got that out of Nordau.” 

“T got it out of my work. However, 
we needn't debate that question. We 
both know the stock arguments.” 

There was a silence. The willow shook 
its green wings like a sleepy hen quieting 
a pair of quarrelsome chicks. 

“It is part of a much bigger question,” 
Elsa broke the deadlock. “* Part of a new 
readjustment of the world. Everybody 
knows we can’t go on much longer as we 
are going. Either there has to be a new 
co-ordination or there has to be chaos. 
You do think reconstruction is neces- 
sary, don’t you?” 

“Rather.” The word was of all words 
the one that went straightest to his 
heart. 

“Well, the relations between men and 
women have to be ‘reconstructed with 
the rest. There is no particular use in 
stopping half-way. Either you are free 
or you are not. What, for instance, does 
political freedom mean to a woman who 
isn’t personally free? And decent people 
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aren't going to abuse liberty. Those who 
are virtuous will be virtuous still. They 
will love the beauty of living exactly as 
they love the beauty of that sky with 
the new little stars in it.” 

She pushed the sentimental, encum- 
bering trails of leaves apart with both 
hands as though impatient of their 
caress, and stepped out into the open. 

“And can’t you can’t you get it 
through your head how a woman feels? 
She doesn’t want a man to cling to her 
and forsake all others merely because he 
promised to do so in a mood that he out- 
grew afterward. She wants to be chosen 
by him fresh every day, because she is 
still the one woman in the world whom 
he must have. Can't you understand 
that?” 

They stood confronting each other 
through the dusk. The girl’s shape, 
vibrant against the waving purple- 
washed spray, tipped forward on her 
feet as though she had paused a moment 
before running past. His voice went to 
meet hers like two waves closing to- 
gether. 

“T understand that absolutely. There 
is nothing on God's green earth that I 
understand with more intensity and— 
immediateness. But marriage doesn’t 
inhibit that.” 

She spread her hands in a desolate 
gesture of remembrance. “Qh,” she 
cried, “you don’t know what a hideous 
thing it can be!’ She turned and moved 
swiftly to the house. 

James remained quite still, leaning 
against the tree. Over him the boughs 
sighed like everlasting farewells. He 
looked up helplessly to the compassion- 
ate sky. 

“Oh, no!” he said, softly. “Oh, no, 
no, no!” 

It was not only a denial; it was a 
prayer. 


In the good old days there had been 
precedents. 

Emmie lay sleepless, gazing into the 
soft dreaminess of the happier poplar. 
The poplar seemed to have no difficulty 
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in slipping off, whereas the night was her 
field of defeat. Strong-willed woman 
that she had always been, she found her- 
self turning with limp abandonment to 
the traditional masculine protection. 
The men of the family had had certain 
direct, primitive ways of meeting dan- 
ger. But there were practically no men 
to turn to now. Dick was gone. 

She held back the surge of overwhelming 
loss and schooled herself sternly to be 
quiet and think this horror out. The 
hard-living, adventurous Comptons had 
been at last subdued by the ironical 
freak of nature. Prolific enough, they 
had run to an unsatisfactory profusion 
of girls. 

James was really the head of the fam- 
ily. There was more irony. The tradi- 
tion of the pistol pointed directly to the 
hand of James. There seemed a lack of 
co-ordination about the circumstance. 
It was impossible to associate the pistol 
with his genial, clerical conventionality, 
either in the dueling form of the Retort 
Courteous, or in the shoot-at-sight form 
of the Countercheck Quarrelsome. The 
idea was grotesque. In daylight, she 
knew that it could never have occurred 
to her. 

The morning after the unforgetable 
interview with Elsa Wynne she had sent 
for James. The meeting had been al- 
most clandestine, with one eye on the 
door through which Emmeline might 
flutter at any moment. Her very hurry 
had urged Emmie into a more shameless 
frankness than she had intended. 

“What can we do?” 
perately. 


she asked, des- 


James assumed an air of inspiration. 
“We sha’n’t have to do anything,” he 
declared, boldly. “It’s one of those im- 
possible things 

She regarded him almost angrily. 
“Remember I count on you,” she ad- 
monished. If she knew her James, that 
was the best way to set him to work. 
Then, almost with a wail: ‘Tell me the 
truth. Is he a gentleman?” 

“Why 


“Jemmy,” she charged him, solemnly, 


- 
yes. 
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“before you went to France and became 
so democratic, would you have called 
him one?” 

“Certainly,” said James, after an in- 
finitesimal pause. 

“Oh, I see!” she groaned. “A person 
of no traditions.” It was her ultimate 
term of damnation. 

So James was more or less on the case, 
sworn to do his best. But, as the poplar, 
soughing sympathetically in its sleep, 
murmured, what was his best? There 
were hours like this, when the night, 
drawing away a little of her reason as 
well as her vitality, made strange and 
sinister things appear as natural as 
bread. The night laid a dark finger on 
the stripped Emmie, the crude residue 
of the civilized woman that was little 
more than mother instinct. She found 
herself arguing that really intelligent 
men — Machiavelli, for instance — had 
accepted assassination under certain cir- 
cumstances as a justifiable course. Some 
perfectly nice, discreet putting-away, 
something that would never be sus- 
pected, at least outside of the family. 
Then she would drag herself back, shud- 
dering. She must force herself to wait. 

What kept her from utter sickness at 
life was her conviction that the situation 
was not real. It could not be. It was 
too unnatural, it was too—absurd. 
Something would save them. Her hold 
on reality slipped away wher: she tried 
to imagine Emmeline’s life—afterward. 

When the morning came she went 
about her business as usual, smiling on 
the wheel. 





In the dual light of the late afternoon, 
James sat, as usual, under the willow. 
There seemed no perversity in doing so 
these days; rather, a deeply congruous 
naturalness. When he had taken his 
first fancy to this mysterious and sym- 
bolic tree, lightly and thoughtlessly, the 
willow had known better and had opened 


to him pitying arms. Its ancestors may 


have grown, he reflected, beside discon- 
solate streams of the Orient, where they 
had trailed innumerable scrolls of love 
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idiographs from their twigs, prayers of 
plaintive vellow Orlandos. 

The affair of Emmeline rested more 
and more heavily on his conscience. 
Time was passing and he had as yet 
found no wedge which promised an en- 
trance. ‘To try, and fail, would be fatal 
for all. It might precipitate a 
crisis and it would certainly knit to- 
gether the three segments of the enemy 
line. As far as he could make out, Amory 
was becoming less confident. He looked 
worried, and his firm, blond, viking feat- 
ures showed up the feeling as though it 
were something new to them. Emmeline, 
he gathered, was holding back, osten- 
sibly, he fancied, from her reluctance to 
give the final blow. When he saw them 
together the girl’s manner toward her 
mother betrayed a new deference, a 
covert fondness, a 
it. If the situation could be stretched 
out a little longer, if Emmie could only 
manage to grow a bit more haggard and 
driven, the child might come crawling 
to her lap again. 

As for the third segment There 
James broke through the surface of other 
people’s troubles and commenced to wal- 
low in his own. The depth and power of 
the undercurrent had begun to startle 
him. Over the perturbed and sometimes 
acute suffering of his mind Elsa’s mock- 
ing friendliness flicked like a relieving 
but unrelated wave of light. He hadn’t 
counted on exactly this. He couldn't 
keep away from the thought of her. Her 
phrase, “the beauty of that sky with the 
little new stars in it,” came along every 
time. Life could be like that. But when 
he tried to get a hold on the vision it was 
like scooping a star out of a brook. You 
got your palms full of light, the edge of 
ripples that passed continually threat- 
ening to take it away with them each 
time, eluding while it remained. 

It was not altogether fantastic to com- 
pare her to light, he considered, as he 
saw her come through the gateway and 
waver for an instant in answer to his 
gesture of invitation. She wore a thin 
frock of pale yellow with lustrous reflec- 


once 


loneliness. That was 
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its narrow folds. As she 
came across the grass she stopped to 
kick aside, delicately, like Agag, one of 
the solid that intruded like a 
pattern in a prehistoric Brussels carpet. 

James began fanning her earnestly 
hvith an arm that he braced from the 
elbow with the other hand. She tipped 
her chin toward the breeze with an in- 


tions down 


flowers 


difference that was a trifle overdone. 
“Awt'ly warm 
“Did you know that in Pineforest ‘hot’ 
is really a tabooed and uncivilized word? 
It isn’t done.” 
“The weather does it.” 


no, hot,”’ she began. 


“The only bearable place is a machine. 
Emmeline drives me every afternoon.” 

“And you drive Emmeline?” mur- 
mured James. 

“Tt seems to me you entered, too, 
some time ago.” She slewed her am- 
bushed gaze in his direction. “I hope 
you realize your responsibility.”” She 
put out her hand for the fan, and with 
the glancing touch of her finger-tips 
against his own something happened to 
the air. It became charged with a cur- 
rent that brought intimacy into the 
natural course of events. 

“Will you tell me,” James asked, then 
cleared his throat, which to his surprise 
had suddenly gone dry, “why you are so 
bitterly opposed to marriage? No, not 
the usual excuses. I want the bottom- 
of-your-heart objection.” 

Elsa leaned back against the coarse 
netting of the bark and turned her face 
to look straight into his eyes. Hers were 
tired and somber. This was not the 
time of day for the sun to flash through 
the garlands of leaves and throw green- 
ish nixie reflections into them. 

“Yes, I'll tell—you.” 

He braced himself. “You told me 
once that I knew nothing of—how hide- 
ous it could be. Do.. 

She nodded. James turned on the 
sick, resentful jealousy in his heart and 
crushed it. If he had to face this, he had 
to face it, that was all there was to it. 
He was not going to spoil what under 
any conditions was the best thing in his 


° you?” 
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life. It might mean clean, stark suffer- 
ing, but it was not going to mean cow- 
ardly or unworthy suffering. 

“Tt was 

“My mother,” whispered Elsa. 

A flock of the sons of the morning 
burst into song in James’s consciousness. 
Even after he had reproved them as sel- 
fish little brutes, they merely covered 
their mouths with joyous wings and con- 
tinued to chirrup surreptitiously. 

She told him, in short, disjointed 
“Think what vou like of him, 
She for- 
gave and forgave. Oh, you'd have 
liked her,” cried Elsa, bitterly. 
was your sort of woman. The sort that 


phrases. 
it can’t be worse than he was. 


**She 


chooses to walk on burning plowshares 
every day of her life to prove that some 
precious thing in her own soul is true. 
Then she tried to hide the worst about 
him from me. Do you know, that by the 
time I understood what a network of 
loving deceit her life was, [ had begun to 
hide what I found out about him from 
her?” 

“We fear and trembling. 
Sometimes he would leave us for months 
and I would be quite happy and opti- 
mistic. 


lived in 


I did so hope that she might 
. but 
It always hap- 


have a few good years with me 
of course she died first. 
pens that way.” 

She had begun her story leaning away 
from him. As she spoke they drew 


together until he was conscious’ of 
nothing but an exquisite pressure on his 
arm. 

‘IT used to beg her to get rid of him 
once for all. She wouldn’t 


the least trouble. 


have had 
But she never would. 
Do you know,” said the girl, in a tone of 
wild incredulity, “that she seemed to 
feel responsible for him as she did for 
me? She worried about him as though he 
had been her son wretched while 
he was away, as though she felt that she 
might restrain him as long as she could 
actually put her hands on him. I 
couldn't understand it—I couldn't. We 
were so peaceful without him. Then one 
day—he came back and I told her 
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she would have to choose between us. 
I wouidn’t live in hell any longer. Of 
course I didn’t mean it. . . . IT wouldn’t 
have left her. . . .” 

*T know,” 

“Then she showed me clear down to 
the depths. She looked at me with her 
eyes of a blessed martyr, hurt and in- 
domitable, and said, ‘And if |] 
desert him who will care for him?’ 


said James. 


she 


“There was no answer, you see. It 
was a cast-iron argument. The lower he 
went the stronger it would become. 

“They are both dead now. She died 
first. She had no escape at all...” 
Her voice trailed off. 

“You poor little thing,” said James. 
“You All this time I’ve been think- 
ing you a self-sufficient person of the 
world, and you're only a poor little 
wounded child.” 

“So you see what marriage can be. It 
isn’t a thing that you can make and 
break. It’s a power that turns a woman 
against her own reason, it forces her 
It’s 
Because 
that man was her husband she chose to 
live in torment. He was a part of her- 
self that she couldn’t cut away.” 

“Because she had loved him and he 


acquiescence to her own undoing. 
like a demoniacal possession. 


was your father,” answered James. 
“You're blaming marriage unjustly. 


Blame the tyranny of nature if you 
choose; blame the Creator who made 
them male and female, if you must 
blame something. Who was it said that 
when the cup of passion came to you 
you could not refuse it, even though you 
knew that it was poisoned? Markham, 
wasn’tit? You are magicked into drink- 
ing it. But... but there is good magic, 
too, Elsa.” Abruptly he took her hands 
and curled them in his, palms upward. 
“When it came tome . . . I knew that 
it was divine.”” He stooped and put his 
lips to the soft cup. 

The girl’s laugh was half a sob. 


” 


You 


would have said that she was trying to 
draw her hands away not by their own 
treacherous power, but by the stress of 
her voice. 
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“And I have waited for it,” said 
James. 

One of the disobedient hands reluc- 
tantly heeded the call, but stopped, fal- 
tered, and came to rest lightly on his 
head. 

“IT ...Dve always wanted to do 
this,” sighed Elsa. 

“T’ve always wanted to do this,” 
asserted James, boldly. 

“Oh, don’t, don’t!” she murmured. 
Her fingers went helplessly to his fore- 
head again. “‘Oh, Galahad, why should 
I spoil you? I’m not your sort at all. 
Some day when I stroked your delight- 
ful hair I'd find myself patting a halo, 
and I warn you I should never get over 
it. Me me, a minister’s wife? And 
here? I'd be a parish-breaker.”’ 

“It wouldn’t be here,” announced 
James. ‘This is a parish for a peaceful 
old age. There’s a job waiting for me in 
France, and that’s where we are going. 
You'd fit in there.” 

“Oh, I should love that,’ she mur- 
mured. “ But—” 

He found the right words at last and 
uttered them like a vow. “And I shall 
choose you fresh every day like a flower, 
because I shall want you and you only 
out of all the women in the world.” 
_*‘ Now remember that,” warned Elsa. 


inhabitants of Pineforest who 
stoutly maintained that they possessed 
a delightful summer climate, until Au- 
gust, anyway, were at least borne out in 
their claim by the breeze from the river 
which every afternoon fumbled the 
leaves of Miss Letty’s garden and those 
of her neighbors, and sent delectable 
vibrations of clove pinks and citreena 
to enliven the air. It was therefore natu- 
ral enough that when the crucial en- 
counter between the two young men 
arrived, the place should have been the 
green bench set against the hedge which 
Was in its turn set against the side wall 
of her domain. The shade here fell ex- 
actly right, and the tangled scents, ap- 
parently following the plan of the over- 
grown beds, were unimpeded. What 


made this interview altogether crucial 
was the circumstance, unnoticed by the 
participants, that the living-room of 
Miss Caroline Laverne abutted on this 
wall and had large, open windows. Fur- 
thermore, she was entertaining a very 
few friends who had dropped in after 
vespers this Sunday “evening.” The 
evening in Pineforest begins at about 
four o’clock and lasts until early candle- 
light. 

When the Reverend James and Mr. 
Amory took possession of the bench the 
subdued hum of this gathering reached 
them no more insistently than the hum 
of a hive or the zoom of a distant air- 
plane might have done. James especially 
was absent-minded. He had had a busy 
day. Besides his professional duties, he 
had sustained another semi-clandestine 
meeting with Emmie. Having made no 
progress that he could report, he had 
found the conference painful. After 
morning service he had been carried off 
forcibly to a heavy meal, with instruc- 
tions to watch Emmeline and diagnosti- 
cate her state of mind. His denial of 
clairvoyant powers had been disre- 
garded. The fact that he knew some- 
thing which she did not know, and which 
might drastically affect the girl’s des- 
tiny, gave him the sensation of a con- 
science divided against itself, guilty yet 
splendidly triumphant. He had been 
able merely to offer the opinion that 
Emmeline looked less complacent than 
he had ever seen her. Emmie, to his 
surprise, welcomed this impression with 
some excitement. 

“Almost snappish, isn’t she? I am 
so glad you noticed it, too. The child 
isn’t satisfied any longer.” 

““She seems to me as though she would 
be glad to get out of it. What are they 
waiting for, anyway?” 

“Oh, Jemmy, do you think that she 
is changing her mind?” 

James hoped so. That was as far as he 
dared to commit himself. Elsa had made 
him promise that he would be very 
cautious. Her defection would strain the 
resources of diplomacy, and he had no 
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wish to undertake the negotiations with 
Emmeline. 

“You'll go on doing what you can,” 
her mother urged him. 

“Oh, certainly,” answered James, 
confidently. It was a temptation to hint 
that he had already done a good deal. 
In pursuance of his promise he had felt 
it safe to precipitate the conversation 
which Was now breaking over his head. 
The rdle he had assumed was that of 
the open mind, shot with a suspicion of 
indulgent irony. 

“Yes, your position certainly intrigues 
me,’ conceded James. 

Amory gave him a sidelong glance 
of distrust. He had understood that 
the clerical guns were sooner or later to 
be turned on his position, and he had 
prepared the counter-offensive. What he 
had not anticipated was the sportingness 
of the enemy. Instead of being shocked 
and fulminating, he diffused a warm and 
debonaire interest. There were flashes 
when Amory would have sworn to a 
twinkle. If in the encounter with this 
representative of the Church and the 
Family anybody was to have 
amused, Amory had confidently counted 
upon being that person himself. 

“Why?” he asked, harshly. 

* Well, I should like to know what you 
expect Emmeline to get out of it.” 

“She is the best judge of that.” 

“But is her knowledge of life suffi- 
ciently expert to realize the attitude of 
other people?” 


been 


“The people we shall live among will 
think all the better of her. No doubt 
there will be a few fools.” 

“Quite a few,” interpolated James, 
gently. 

“Who will continue to look upon us as 
outlaws. We shall not mind that. I 
admit’’—Amory put up his hand to 
anticipate the objection. It was singu- 
larly delicate and rather given to febrile 
movements, contradicting the square- 
cut force of his personality— “TI admit 
that with her training she may suffer at 


first. Well, I love her enough to let her 
suffer. Any pain that develops, that 
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educates, is an admirable thing. It is 
only the pain that warps, the stunting 
process, say, of an outgrown marriage, 
from which I should care to save her.” 

“And you think this stunting process 
inevitable?” 

“T think it is taking an unpardonable 
chance to risk it. To force a woman into 
an acceptance of unworthy adjustments 
and compromises is an abomination. 
No one has a freehold right on any other 
human being. It is a perversion of what 
was meant to be the most beautiful and 
comforting of human relations, the re- 
ward for the trouble of living.” 

“So if the arrangement turns out to be 
a mistake,” inquired James, with polite 
curiosity, “you try your luck again?” 

Amory shot around. “I dislike your 
tone,” he said, with a sort of cold fury in 
his direct gray eyes. “You are taking 
the attitude that there is a flippancy 
You are looking for the Lothario taint. 
Well, it isn’t there. Can’t you see that 
I am determined on this kind of a union 
for the purpose of protecting Emmeline? 
I have every intention of abiding by my 
choice. I should like to feel sure of her 
for life. But — and here I claim the 
higher unselfishness of my ideal over 
yours—I will not take advantage of her 
and in any way make her my property. 
She shall remain free—to leave me, if 
she wants to.” The exalted vibration in 
his voice made James drop his eyes. 
“Tf she continues to love and honor me 
it will not be merely from habit.” 

As though a little embarrassed by his 
own vehemence he added, more quietly: 
“That ought to keep a man up to his 
best. Of course if you make a mess of 
an ordinary marriage, you can generally 
get out of it, but most often that sort of 
break is too much like the young tree in 
that historic graveyard of yours, growing 
through a tombstone. It may bend 
around or split it, but the result turns it 
queer and twisted. Better not put the 
tombstone over it at all.” He laughed 
shortly. 

James 


met his questioning glance 


gravely. “ That ideal of yoursisso exactly 
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like marriage,” he said. “I don’t see 
why you balk at the ceremony.” 

His voice was drowned in a sudden 
rush of sound above them, as though the 
bees had swarmed or the airplane were 
swooping down to land on the lawn. 
Some absorbing new topic had stirred 
the tepid atmosphere of Miss Laverne’s 
tea-party. It might have been the ar- 
rival of refreshments, or it might have 
been something more adventurous. As 
a matter of fact, it was both. Miss 
Letty had just joined the company, and 
her tones soared: 

“Yes, it is perfectly true, but I had 
hoped that you hadn’t heard it yet. 
And what I always say is, that you may 
live down wickedness, but you can 
never live down a breach of good taste.” 

The two on the bench looked at each 
other paralyzed. “Good Lord! we’re 
eavesdropping,” muttered Amory, and 
appreciated that this ethical 
young man who purposed to break the 
moral law as a matter of principle, had 
a severe code of his own. He respected 
him highly. His arm swooped to the 
other’s sleeve. 


James 


“You can’t go now. They'd see you— 
never get over it. Got to stick it out,” 
he breathed. 

Amory collapsed with a gesture of 
repudiation. 

“Heard it? Everybody has heard it 
except the Atterburys. They'll say 
afterward that we never tell them any- 
thing.” That Carrie Laverne’s 
drawly, lightly satirical voice. Carrie 
had a reputation for cleverness to sus- 
tain, and found that particular intona- 
tion a great help. 

**Poor Emmie!” groaned James. Em- 
mie, who was really clever, still held the 
simple faith that the truth was confined 
to the bosom of the family. 

“Emmeline’s sewing-club got it yes- 
terday.” James recognized the clear 
treble of young Mrs. Mimms, a widow 
with the sweet pathos of an old engrav- 
ing and a startlingly outspoken mind. 
“'Tactful of Emmeline to stay away so 
that they could talk her over, wasn’t it? 
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They have all been making pretties for 
her—some rumor of an engagement had 
reached them—and now the poor little 
creatures don’t know whether to present 
them or not. As Anne Marsh said, ‘Do 
you give showers when people are en- 
gaged not to be married?’ Do you?” 

Somebody sighed. It sent a ripple 
over James’s face like a bird dipping into 
a pond. Everything that Miss Ains- 
worth did affected him in that manner. 
He had found her a real sunlight in a 
shady place during his troubled and un- 
certain days. 

“It just shows how times have 
changed.” This from Miss Letty. ** For- 
merly there was no contingency for 
which a proper line of conduct had not 
been laid down, but now— Well, after 
all, whatever Emmeline does 
mains a Compton.” 

**And in this state, you know,” Car- 
rie’s completed — the 
thought, “you always have been able to 
do practically anything you wanted to, 
as long as your family stood by you.” 

““My dear!” expostulated a new, gen- 
tle voice. 


she re- 


sardonic tone 


James’s shoulders unconsciously as- 
sumed an attitude of deference. This 
was one of his most fascinating parish- 
ioners, a very old Mrs. Rosny. ‘she 
dressed, never in the current style, but 
like an eternal picture, and in the rare 
movement of her hands was a charm that 
kept you watching for more. 

“The Comptons certainly have stood 
together.”” Miss Letty gave her testi- 
mony. “Fancied themselves, rather. If 
they liked you they were sorry for you 
because you weren’t a Compton, and if 
they disliked you they despised you be- 
cause you weren’t a Compton. It was 
just a trait, a touch of wild blood. A 
hard-riding, gambling, dueling crowd, 
and in politics everlastingly. Their na- 
tive heath. But nobody ever said a word 
about one of the women. Quiet as 
mice.” 

“They must have tried to strike a 
balance,” came sweetly from Carrie 
Laverne. “But imagine Emmeline’s 
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picking out a man who doesn’t know his 
mother’s maiden name.” 

“Grandmother's. I asked him, just to 
say something friendly, and he said that 
he had forgotten.”” There was a pregnant 
hush, broken by a new scandalized ut- 
terance. 

“Is that why Emmeline won't bring 
him into the family?” James recognized 
a plump and domesticated Mrs. Evan- 
ston, whose soul had given him notrouble 
whatever. 

“Like those princesses of Loanga,” 
suggested the flippant Caroline, “who 
are of too high rank to take husbands, 
so select—” 

“Caroline, you should be ashamed. 
This is no laughing matter.” 

“But surely it isn’t true, 
Letty? Not really true? Why?” 

“It appears,” Miss Letty, 
scathingly, “because of the new ethics. 
Marriage is old-fashioned. Enlightened 
people are dropping it.” 

“But if you go farther back still, not 
to marry is even more old-fashioned,” 
protested Mrs. Evanston, plaintively. 
“Look at savages. And we have always 
. heen forced to be charitable to a—a 
laxity among our more backward colored 
people. We're perfectly used to the new 
ethies there.” 

‘I do believe that Emmeline is in 
earnest,”” announced Mrs. Mimms, de- 
cisively. “‘And I mean, at all events, to 
play that she is going to be married, and 
offer my little gift. We've been friends 
for generations.” 

“But what will she call herself?” de- 
manded the Mrs. Evanston, 
struck with a new thought, “or her—” 

The lull in the conversation somehow 
conveyed to the outsiders that the 
speech was felt to be a needlessly tactless 


one. 


Cousin 


began 


we wrried 


Miss Letty and Caroline were, af- 
ter all, cousins on the Laverne side. 

“It shows how times have changed,” 
Miss Letty repeated. “Formerly this 
would have been a question of mortal 
sin, and now we are discussing it as 
though what chiefly troubled us was the 
social embarrassment.” 
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“Damn!” muttered Amory, under his 
breath. He had been turning more and 
more red and restive. 

A new silence. Then old Mrs. Rosny’s 
healing tones broke through like the 
serene moon through the clouds: 

“My dear friends, there is no need to 
be troubled. The Comptons have done 
rash things and unconventional things, 
but no Compton has ever done anything 
dishonorable or stupid or—ridiculous.” 

It was like the relief that comes with 
acquittal. That is, it would have been 
without the sad, high creak of Miss 
Ainsworth’s comment. Its wistfulness 
sent James’s face into his hands. 

*But—but, as Miss Wynne says, if 
must be nice to have your husband 
choose you every day all over again, 
instead of just putting up with you be- 
cause he can’t help it.” 

Quivers passed over James’s shoul- 
ders. The vision of the parrakeet rose, 
vivid and colorful, before his eyes. The 
idea of any man in his right mind select- 
ing her of his own free choice out of a 
universe of possible houris convulsed 
him. His conduct, he knew, was un- 
Christian, but a sense of humor is a 
blessed curse from the gods which will 
not be denied. He lifted his wet eyes to 
meet the defiant gaze of his companion. 
He at least had escaped the fatal gift. 

“T see what you mean,” Amory said, 
with a sort of suppressed fury. “I un- 
derstand what you have been working 
for and leading up to. I can hardly 
accuse you of arranging this conversa- 
tion, but you must know how it has 
played into your hands.” 

James regarded him in candid wonder 

“You must know that I can’t put 
Emmeline in that sort of a position tow- 
ard her own people,” he went on, in the 
same tense, hard tone. “Well, you’ve 
won. If it merely made her a martyr we 
could stand it. But it makes her ridicu- 
lous. It makes me ridiculous. It makes 
our whole idea not a protest, but a— 
vulgarity.” 

He strode 


away across the lawn, 


through the gate, and down the street 
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in the direction of Emmeline’s abode. 
James’s mouth remained open until he 
was out of sight; then it shut on an in- 
effable smile. 

“God moves in a mysterious way,” he 
murmured. “I had forgotten that the 
one thing a reformer cannot endure is 
ridicule. But,’ added James, with entire 
reverence, “He never forgets a point.” 


It was a queer, basic honesty that 
prompted Elsa to decline the usual drive 
that Sunday afternoon. When Sallie 
brought in the big Sheffield tray she 
looked longingly at the ice in the tall tea- 
glasses, but refused one of these also. 
Neither Emmeline’s machine nor her 
orange pekoe should be enjoyed under 
false pretenses. As she sat hunched in 
the basket-chair in her friend’s sitting- 
room, she felt that her very existence in 
this place was under false pretenses. 
Casting about in her large but momen- 
tarily coagulated vocabulary for the 
words that would brand her a renegade 
and an imposter, she had the uncom- 
fortable sensation that her throat was 
about She had wanted that 
ice very badly indeed. 

“Tt’s funny how Sunday always feels 
just like Sunday,” philosophized Emme- 
line. She lay flat on the window-seat, 
her silken toes pointing to the ceiling. 
She had pushed up the screen a few 
inches and was dabbling her hands in the 
leaves of a plant outside, as though they 
had been water. There were singularly 
endearing childish ways about her. 
“You'd know it was Sunday even if you 
didn’t. Wouldn’t you?” 

Elsa colored violently. It was an en- 
tirely new idea that the mention of 
Sunday should bring a personal applica- 
tion. Of course, after this her interest in 
Sunday would be almost proprietary. 
Emmeline turned for an answer and sur- 
prised the color and the guilt. 

“What are you blushing about?” she 
demanded. 

Elsa parted the mute lips of a fish. 
By a violent effort she did something 
to the cords of her larynx that made 


to close. 
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them practicable again. After all, this 
Was as good an opening as any. 

*James—”’ she began—‘James .. . 
gS re 

With a bound Emmeline was on her. 
“Not really? I never guessed it. You 
old dear! Jemmy! Oh, I am so glad! 
Oh, Elsa, you are wonderful! The last 
person on earth—Jemmy! How did you 
ever persuade him?” 

Elsa held her off with stiff arms and a 
stiffer voice. “‘I—didn’t. [’'m afraid 
...he... persuaded me,” she breathed. 

“What?” Emmeline drew away and 
stood a young statue of judgment. “Just 
what do you mean by that?” she asked, 
tensely. 

For a moment Elsa cowered. Then 
she draped the rags of her self-respect 
around her and reminded herself that, 
though she might be a traitor, she was 
not a coward. Her glance curved past 
Emmeline’s relentless gaze, but she man- 
aged to look the violent phoenix on the 
chintz cushion behind her squarely in 
the eye, very creditably. 

“Don’t stand over me, please,” she 
said, steadily. “I can’t think. 
explain.” 

Emmeline sank back on the window- 
seat. “Explain? You 
can’t explain. How can you?” She 
caught her heel in one hand and rocked 
agitatedly in emphasis. “‘Do you mean 
that you are going back on all your prin- 
ciples, all your ideals about the recon- 
struction of the world, and the dignity of 
woman, and—and all? Oh-h!” 

She ended on a note of passionate dis- 
appointment that cut to the other’s 
heart. Had Emmeline, she reflected, 
been of commoner stuff she might have 
drawn some consolation from the cir- 
cumstance that their relation had been 
turned upside down, and that she was 
for once in the dominant position. But 
no true worshiper of a pedestaled fetish 
has ever liked it when the situations 
have been reversed. 

“And for what?” she went on. Even 
now there was no suggestion of scolding 
in her voice, only poignant disillusion- 


Let me 


If you mean— 
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ment. ‘For a clergyman, for—Jemmy! 
The most, the very most conventional 
thing that you could possibly pick out. 
It’s—it’s suburban. It seems to me that 
you had a most glorious opportunity to 
live up to your doctrines, and what do 
you do with it?) Oh 
ashamed.” 

This torrent had exactly the tonic 
Elsa's that they 
needed. She drew herself up straighter. 

“They're not altogether— my 
trines any longer. 
body.” 

*Not for—” 

“It’s like everything else. 
down to the individual 
breathed Emmeline, as 
though unwilling to accept this young 


you ought to be 


effect on muscles 
doc- 
Not — for every- 


It comes 
“Jemmy?” 


person as the measure of all things. 

“He couldn't have steod it. And, be- 
sides,” argued Elsa, desperately striving 
to convince the phoenix, “it would have 
ruined his career, and—” 

“QO Lord!” groaned Emmeline. ‘To 
hear you say such futile things—such 
things without any backbone 

“And, besides ’”’- 


her on—‘‘it 


you!” 

Elsa’s reasons drove 
matter about me. 

Tm not a person of any importance.” 
“And, besides ”’- 


angel swooped over her again 


doesn’t 


the avenging young 
“and 
besides, you're in love, abjectly in love. 
Anybody can see that. You've sold out; 
you've gone back on us.” The pitiless 
fingers closed around Elsa’s face, forcing 
it upward. “You are willing to take 
him on his own terms.” 

Les, 

They exchanged a long, comprehen- 
sive look. Emmeline turned away. She 
leaned her forehead against the pilaster 
of the window until only a rim of flushed 
cheek showed against her curve of dark 
hair. “ And—what about me?” she said, 
almost in a whisper. 


said Elsa. 


“That’s what is worrying me.” 

The averted shoulder gave a hard, in- 
credulous twitch. 

“That's the only thing that is worry- 
ing me.” 

Silence settled down. The girl at the 
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window dragged herself up and sat 
fallen together. Her whispers were 
dropped half over her shoulder and half 
into the cool leaves of the plant that 
leaned against the screen. 

“You mean I’m to go on—all alone, 
by myself? You persuaded me, didn’t 
your 

“Yes,” said Elsa, wretchedly. 

“And I wasn’t so easy to persuade 
And now you desert me, you leave me 
high and dry to defy my world—the only 
world ve ever known.” 

*T’m—sorry,”’ muttered Elsa. 

“And—and poor mumsey. I’ve half 
killed her. She used to be so young and 
pretty last year. And so sure 
nothing could ever touch her. And look 
at her now. And you desert me.” 

Elsa sprang tautly to her feet. “J 
don't,” she cried, and the radiance of 
a new inspiration in her voice lifted the 
other’s head. “I don’t. I take you with 
me. I persuaded you 
Well, Ill persuade you now. J 
don’t believe—not lately, anyway—that 
you are the type that could have been 
happy under—those circumstances.” 

Elsa’s tone even achieved a certain 
astonishing primness, as though these 
regrettable possibilities had already re- 
tired into a remote and unfulfilled past. 

Emmeline’s face kindled with a soft, 
auroral speculation. “‘Oh-h!”’ she fal- 
tered. “But... but... Amory never 
will be willing.” A questioning timbre 
ran through the words like a ray of hope. 

The door suddenly opened with tre- 
mendous purpose. Amory stood on the 
threshold, like a dramatic climax. With 
a succession of movements which were 
all one movement he advanced upon 
Emmeline, and she melted into it. 

“Oh, Amory, Amory,” she wailed, in- 
dicating by a flung-back hand the su- 
perfluous onlooker, “do you know what 
she is going to do? Isn’t it wonderful? 


Don’t you see? 
before. 


She’s going to be married!” 

Amory gathered her in as a man does 
his own. “ Well, you'll have to overlook 
that,” he said, threateningly. 
you!” 


“*So are 
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T was a geographical magazine that 

did it, and an old number at that. 
We got hold of it one night in Paris, and 
read it while sitting before an open fire, 
with a black cat sleeping on the hearth. 
The article, which was long, consisted 
mostly of pictures, and the reading- 
matter was chiefly limited to dimensions 

so many meters this way and that, 
long and broad and high. But for all that 
it stirred us out of our arm-chairs, and 
we crossed two oceans, a continent, sev- 
eral hundred miles of China, and about 
eight hundred miles of China Sea, and 
then started up-country to see these 
ruins of Angkor, as described in that 
geographical magazine. 

Pierre Loti’s Pélerin d Angkor gives a 
marvelous and vivid description of these 
old monumentsof an ancient civilization, 
of this abandoned city and the aban- 
doned temples surrounding it, the his- 
tory of which so little is known, and of 
which so little can be accurately sur- 
mised. The royal town, Angkor Thom, 
was built somewhere between the fifth 
and seventh centuries of this era, while 
the great temple, Angkor Wat, is sup- 
posed to have been finished somewhere 
about the eleventh or twelfth century. 
The architecture is Hindu, and the 
builders are supposed to have been the 
Khmers, a people dispersed and extinct 
these many hundreds of years, who have 
left no history behind them, nothing but 
the gigantic and superb remains of their 
ancient capital, with its adjacent tem- 
ples. 

The Angkor group is in the heart of 
Cambodia, one of the five provinces of 
French Indo-China. Cambodia itself 
formed part of the Kingdom of Siam 
until acquired by the French a few years 
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The Cambodians—in fact, all the 
Indo-Chinese of to-day are @ simple, 
primitive prople, with no art and no 
architecture, and it is impossible to sup- 


ago. 


pose that their forerunners could have 
been responsible for Angkor. Whoever 
the builders were, whether Indians or 
a nation strongly under Indian influence, 
they have disappeared in the dimness of 
time and have left nothing behind them 
but Angkor was 
abandoned about eight hundred years 
ago — conquered, perhaps, and the in- 
habitants dispersed. To-day all that is 
left of it are three crumbling ruins, over- 
grown and submerged by the jungle, but 


the vaguest records. 


one of the most magnificent and impres 
sive ruins in the world. 

Saigon, one of the two French capitals 
of Indo-China, is a litthe European town 
planted on one of the outposts of West- 
ern civilization. In the best of times 
that is, before the war—it was off the 
track of the big English liners, and only 
the French miail-boats called there. 
The day we arrived at Saigon we made 
our way down the little main street in 
truly tropical heat. Shops close and 
shutters are put up all over the town 
between the hours of eleven in the morn- 
ing and three in the afternoon, when it 
is too hot for white people to stir abroad. 
So, with the first taking down of the 
shutters of the pharmacy across from 
the hotel, we wandered down to the 
quay to find the office of the steamboat 
company whose little river steamboats 
take one into the interior of Cambodia. 
Our arrangements were soon made—one 
arranges everything with the Messa- 
geries Fluviales, for it is the steamboat 
company which owns the bungalow 
where travelers stop at Angkor. We 
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arranged and paid for everything at one 
tickets, sampans, 
buffalo-carts, elephants, guides, food. At 
the end of an hour’s parley we came out 
of the office with everything done so far 
as we were concerned; all we had to do 
was go aboard the Nam-Viam at nine 
o'clock the next night, and we should 
be en route for the interior. 


go—our steamboat 


There is only one season of the year 
when one can visit Angkor, owing to a 
curious known nowhere 
the fact that the river, 
Ton-le-Sap, flows inland part of the 
year and then turns and flows outward, 
in the opposite direction, for the re- 
mainder of the year. 


phenomenon 
else in the world 


At such times as it 
flows inland, during and following the 
rainy season, there is water enough to 
float When it flows out- 
ward it completely drains a large lake 
that forms part of the river-bed, and 
leaves the lake dry except for a small 
trickle down the center. 


steamboats. 


Therefore, ex- 
cept at the season of high water, it is 
impossible to get across this long lake 
except by sampans, or native rowboats, 
a slow and tedious procedure requiring 
two or three weeks. The months of 
high water, when the river and lake of 
Ton-le-Sap are navigable, are approxi- 
mately October, November, and Decem- 
ber. Sometimes, if the waters do not 
fall till later, the steamboats may go up 
through January, but it is not well to 
count on it. We discovered that the 
waters had turned early this year, and 
had begun to fall on the 20th of Novem- 
ber, and here we were arranging for our 
visit on the 11th of December. They 
told us that was about the last 
trip of the season, as indeed it proved to 
be. 

We left the hotel next evening with 
some sinking of the heart. We were 
cutting loose from civilization, as repre- 


ours 


sented in the little French town. Hav- 
ing successfully reached Saigon, ten 


thousand miles from anywhere else, we 
had some qualms about venturing five 
hundred miles farther. But it had to 
We felt too, that we looked like 


be done. 
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real explorers, hardy souls, in our short 
khaki skirts and sun helmets, and with 
our few possessions packed in a bulging 
Japanese basket. We reached the little 
boat in a tropical deluge, and the rain 
came down in torrents and threatened 
to extinguish an inadequate lantern by 
which a half-naked coolie showed us up 
the slippery gang-plank and conducted 
us to our cabin. A few lanterns were 
hung up in various places about the 
deck, and as they swayed and bobbed in 
the wind, their flickering light showed us 
a boat full of deck passengers vainly 
seeking shelter from the driving rain that 
poured in from all sides. This was our 
first experience with deck passengers— 
fourth-class passengers who pay for deck 
space only, and bring aboard with them 
their sleeping-mats, or bedding rolls, 
and spread them on deck wherever they 
can find room. Several deck passengers 
were stretched out, outside our cabin, 
and we had to step over them to enter. 
All the tropics were represented—Chi- 
Hindus, Annamites, Tonkinese, 
Cambodians, mostly naked, and totally 
picturesque. 


nese, 


Our small cabin was nice and clean, 
with mosquito-nets over the bunks, and 
lighted by a candle in a swinging rack. 
The candle seemed much too close to 
the netting, but as it had probably been 
too close for many years, we decided it 
would be all right in our time. So we 
deposited our luggage, and then went 
outside, splashing round on the dark, 
wet deck to see if there were any other 
“foreigners”’ on board. Only ourselves, 
apparently, except the ship’s officers, 
who regarded us with curiosity. Women 
traveling alone always excite interest in 
the rench mind. Well, we had come 
out to do this thing, to go into the in- 
terio. of Cambodia, and it was too late 
to reconsider. We watched the coolies 
carrying wood down to the engine-room, 
and were conscious that a big, flaring 
torch was much too close to the wood- 
pile—there was a general indifference to 





lights and fires aboard that boat. How- 
ever, the woodpile was wet, so it didn’t 
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matter. Then there came a great ring- 
ing of bells and shouting, and we were 
adrift into the darkness and the 
deluge, and the lights of Saigon twinkled 
through the rain and disappeared. 


cast 


The tropics breakfast early. We 
were on deck by seven, in a morning 
glorious and cool after the night’s storm. 
The boat was making its way up-stream 
against a strong, muddy current, and 
we kept close inshore, and such a won- 
derful shore! Flat, low country extend- 
ing inland with never a hill on the hori- 
gon, and all along the banks dense 
groves of palms, bananas, cocoanuts, 
mangoes—all the rich, luxuriant vegeta- 
tion of a country ten degrees north of 
the Equator. The upper deck presented 
a long stretch, unbroken save for the 
pilot’s house forward. Our places were 
at the poop, where we found a table 
spread for breakfast, or such breakfast 
The 
deck passengers were forward, separated 
from ourselves by a couple of benches 
which divided first from fourth class— 
there is Top- 
knots were being combed, queues braid- 
bright sarongs of all the primary 
colors were being wound and rewound 
about slim, dark-skinned bodies—the 
simple toilet of the tropics, unhampered 
by soap and water, proceeded apace on 
the other side of the dividing benches. 
As we stopped at various little towns 
along the river, first on one side and 
then on the other, more passengers came 
aboard, and as their number increased 
the dividing benches were pushed back 
a little toward the poop, to give more 
room. It was a gaily dressed, cheerful, 
betel-nut-chewing crowd, which regarded 
with curiosity the two foreigners who 
were so strangely clad. 

At each stop a fleet of little sampans 
and pirogues surrounded the boat, laden 
with oranges, fresh cocoanuts, and ba- 
nanas; there are some fifty-seven varie- 
ties of bananas in Cambodia, and be- 
fore the day was over we had sampled 
them all. Some are only a couple of 


as consists of coffee and bread. 


nothing intermediate. 


ed, 
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inches in length, some over a foot, and 
round and fat. The ripe cocoanuts were 
the best, however. The tops were 
hacked off with a sharp knife, and we 
drank the milk, then broke the shell and 
scooped out the velvet, creamy inside. 
Except for a watermelon eaten in the 
classic manner, there is nothing like a 
ripe cocoanut for spreading from ear to 
ear. 

In the course of the morning some 
French missionary priests came aboard, 
four of them, on their way back to their 
posts in the interior. They had been 
down-river a little way, getting supplies 
and visiting some of their most distant 
parishes. When it comes to real mis- 
sionaries, with motives untinged by ro- 
profit, adventure, these 
priests compel deep admiration and re- 
They are not out on a three 
years’ or a seven years’ contract; their 
mission is a life-work, and they can re- 
turn home on leave only once in fifteen 
years. They are heroic, kindly, earnest 
men, native fashion on fifteen 
dollars a month, buried for years in the 
jungle, seeing no one but the natives of 
the surrounding districts. 

Dinner, like breakfast and lunch, was 
served on deck, and soon after the swift 
darkness of the tropics settled down on us. 
Four lanterns were suspended from the 
deck roof, so far distant from the table 
that we could hardly see our food, and as 
they swayed and flared in the soft, warm 
wind, myriads of insects swarmed about 
them in dense clouds. We got them, too, 
these myriad insects, and they fell all 
over the table in great shoals, so that 
soup had to be eaten with a rush, and 
the wine-glasses covered with saucers, 
but no one minded. The priests were 
used to it, and to us it was all part of 
the picture. And such fun they were, 
these dear old men, with their anecdotes 
and reminiscences which flowed 


mance, or 


spect. 


living 


soon 


freely under our volley of questions. 
rir . 

ligers, it seems, troubled them all, for 
they all lived in the jungle, in various 
parts of the interior, distant from all 
other white inhabitants. 


One little red- 
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bearded man complained that within the 
past three weeks a man-eater had carried 
off three of his parishioners—he had just 
been down-river to get some strychnia 
to kill the beast. He usually kills his 
tigers with strychnia—oh yes, he ad- 
mitted, just as you do a rat or a roach; 
he hadn’t any gun, and could not hit 
anything if he had. Only he was very 
indignant with one of the provincial 
doctors, who on his last trip down, three 
months ago, had sold him flour instead 
of strychnia. As a joke, he supposed, 
but he considered it a poor one, since the 
tiger had survived and killed more of the 
villagers. This time, however, he was 
coming back with a good, serviceable 
supply of the real poison. 

Little Father X. complained of the 
wild elephants. They had made a track 
through his plantation, breaking down 
the compound walls and trampling down 
his crops. He tried to grow European 
vegetables in his little garden, but since 
the elephants had decided to make a 
pathway of it, his crops had been ruined. 
So queer about elephants—if they decide 
to travel by a certain route, travel it 
they do, removing all obstacles, such, for 
But 
there was nothing to do about xt, he 
added, philosophically. Just to wait 
until they changed their minds and 
selected another boulevard. 


example, as his compound hedge. 


Another glorious day, with such a 
strong breeze coming down the river that 
the table-cloth had to be knotted firmly 
at the ends of the table to keep it in 
place. Still the same marvelous trop- 
ical vegetation along the river-banks, 
and gliding under the banks innumerable 
sampans, rowed gondola-fashion, as in 
Venice, by gentle savages clad in loin- 
cloths. The priests told us that no one 
owned the land. The native huts, 
mounted on stilts, were built all along 
the river edge, and when the banks 
crumbled away, as they were always 
doing, the huts were erected farther 
back, that was all. All along we saw the 
havoc wrought by these swiftly flowing 
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waters, and banana-trees and cocoanuts 
were toppled over here and there, and 
great stretches of red bank were slipping 
down into the brown, foaming Mekong, 
Father V. said he had lost two churches 
in the last few years—the land they 
stood on had just washed away—and 
his third church would soon have to be 
moved. 

By noon we reached Phnom Pehn, the 
capital of Cambodia, which lay swelter- 
ing under a broiling sun. Here we 
changed boats, and transferred ourselves 
and our luggage to the little steamer that 
lay waiting to take us up the other river, 
the This second boat was 
more modern than the one we had just 
quitted, but had far less charm. No 
candles here, no mosquito-nets over the 
bunks, but electric lights and electric 
fans at every turn, and the windows and 
doors protected by fine-meshed screens. 
When it came to the test, however, these 
let in night insects by the million, and at 
dinner in the tiny, inclosed dining-saloon 
we had as many in our soup as we had 
on the lantern-lit poop of the ancient 
Nam-Viam. 


Ton-le-Sap. 


again, churning our way up against the 
swift current of this erratic river which 
was going dry within a few weeks. As 
we went along in the soft, enveloping 
darkness, first along one bank, then 
along the other, the shoals and windings 
of the river were indicated by big bon- 
fires built along the shore, in place of 
lighthouses. From time to time we 
halted in midstream to deliver the native 
mails. As we paused, drifting backward 
with the rapid current, a sampan would 
put out from the distant, dark shore, and 
as it came alongside a letter or two was 
tossed overboard without the formality 
of a mail-sack. Judging by our broken 
slumbers, we delivered the mails every 
half-hour all night. 


By eight in the evening we were off 


Another bright, clear day, with less 
wind. This river is much wider than the 


Mekong, and our course lay in mid- 
channel, so that the banks with their 





























THE FLOATING 


luxuriant foliage 
At eight in the 


the 
unique sight. 


were ho longer visible. 
morning we stopped at 
village of Snok-Trou, a 

The village consists of 
some forty or fifty little huts, built on 
rafts, and lashed together with rattan 
ropes. The main street was a row of lit- 
tle shops, displaying fruits, fish, baskets, 
and articles for native 
and up and down along this shopping 


floating 


countless use, 
center sampans and pirogues were pad- 
dling—market-day in full swing. The 
rear of this floating village is lashed to 
half - submerged and the whole 
town changes its location from time to 
time, according to the vagaries of the 
river or the whims of the inhabitants. 
Sometimes it 


trees, 


moors itself a few miles 
farther up or down stream, or changes 
its anchorage entirely and ties up on the 
opposite bank. Our steamer calls at 
Snok-Trou on every trip, but its wan- 
derings are such that the captain never 
knows where he'll find it. 

From this point on, the river broad- 
ened out into an immense lake, called 
the Grand Lac, and the scenery on both 
sides disappeared. Every few moments 
we passed tree-tops that were projecting 
themselves above the falling waters, and 
which would emerge triumphant in a 
few weeks when the Grand Lac dried up. 
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SNOK-TROU 


to realize 
wide 


It was hard that this wide 
lake, so that we could not 
either bank, was at best but a few feet 
deep, and would entirely disappear ex- 
cept for a small stream down the center. 
Even now it was draining rapidly, and 
the rushing waters carried large tufts 
of weeds, and bunches of lily-pads, which 
dashed along with incredible speed. 

As we proceeded great flocks of peli- 


cans made their appearance, swimming 


see 


together in groups, or else flapping in 
ungainly flight above the water. By 
afternoon we drew nearer shore, that 
is to miles from the 
nearest tree-tops, and with a loud rattle 
of anchor-chains we appeared to stop at 
nowhere in particular. Then, from no- 
where in particular—from behind a flock 
of pelicans, apparently 


say, about two 


a small sampan 
could be seen rowing in our direction. 
It reached us in an hour, and the captain 
told us to get off. It seemed rather reck- 
less to get off into that bobbing sampan, 
which looked so irresponsible and de- 
tached. Then, as it continued to bump 
insistently against the side of our little 
steamboat, we saw our Japanese basket 
being handed into it, so there was noth- 
ing for us to do but follow. When the 
steamboat whistled and churned away, 
and we were Jeft alone on that wide ex- 
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panse of lonely water, we felt as if our 
last link with civilization had broken. 
However, the 
who 
spoke fairly good French, and explained 
that he had been sent to meet us. This 
was part ofthe arrangements we had made 
in Saigon, but Saigon seemed so remote 
we had almost forgotten it. The curv- 
ing roof of the little boat protected us 
from the heat of a four-o’clock sun, and 
the six stalwart young rowers, clad in 
bright red and yellow’ skirts, finally 
brought us out of the lake and in among 
the tree-tops of the famous Drowned 
Forest. 


there was a guide in 


sampan, a young Cambodian 


Up to their lower branches the 
trees were submerged, but the waters 
were falling so rapidly that they would 
reappear, in a weeks. As we 
continued — to inland the 
of bushes appeared, then the tops of 
tall grasses, and finally, at the end of 
another hour, land itself came in sight 

real land, and we discerned buffalo- 
carts waiting for us on the bank. As the 
all about 


us herds of water-buffaloes, great, un- 


few 


row tops 


water grew shallower, we saw 


gainly cattle, wallowing in mud up to 
their They with 
hostility—and they are hostile, too, it 


eves. regarded us 
appears, and foreigners are their chief 
As we passed, birds of all 
kinds flew up at our approach 


aversion. 
tropical 
birds of gay plumage, egrets, marabouts, 
long-legged herons, and waders of all 
kinds —it the 
of the best zoo in Europe had been 
turned loose in this remote and isolated 
land. 

Then the sampan went aground. The 
shock shook off the rudder, the French 
flag at the dropped off, and 
with a shout all the rowers jumped over- 
board and splashed after them. Then, 
further rowing being useless, they sur- 
rounded the boat and attempted to drag 
it through the shallow water, over the 
thick clumps of weeds and grasses that 
insisted the 
However, it couldn't be done. We were 


was as if bird-house 


stern 


upon coming to surface. 
stuck fast, ourselves, our luggage, and 


the five days’ food-supply we were carry- 
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ing being too much weight for the shal- 
low waters to float. 

A good five hundred feet of water in- 
tervened between us and land, and into 
this plunged the buffalo-carts that had 
wailing on the bank. Carts of 
the most primitive type, two-wheeled 
wooden vehicles, each drawn by a pair 
of little vellow buffaloes, and guided by 
a native who sat somewhere on the pole 
to which they were yoked. Later on, 
at Angkor Wat, we saw friezes of these 
the uncouth convey- 
ances of to-day differ in no particular 
from those carved on the temple walls 
a thousand years ago. 


been 


same carts, and 


The wheels are 
enormously far apart, an advantage we 
discovered later as we traveled along 
with one wheel sunk in a rushing torrent 
while the other bounced along a bank 
about three feet higher, at a most peril- 
ous angle. We should have been upset 
a hundred times had it not been for this 
wide spread. The carts finally reached 
us after much difficulty, and we made a 
wide leap from the sampan and got into 
them, and then slowly splashed our way 
to the bank. From then on, for the next 
two miles, we alternated between dry 
land and rushing streams, plunging into 
the latter with a terrific jolt, for these 
conveyances — are devoid of springs. 
Most of the time the floor was under 
water, and we expected to be, too, as it 
seemed but a question of time before 
we should be pitched out. 

At the end of an hour, high land was 
finally reached at the place where the 
motor arranged for in Saigon should 
have met us. Unfortunately, the motor 
had just been commandeered by a 
French official, as the guide explained 
with many apologies. However, the 
excellent, and the bullocks 
were goaded to a fast trot, for we had 
many They are thin, 
fragile little creatures, with high shoul- 
ders and such a tendency to kick that 
one can never mount or descend from 
the cart until they have been unyoked 
and removed. 

Such a drive as it was! We followed 


road was 


miles to cover. 
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the winding course of a little river, the 
Siem Reap, and along the road and on 
both sides of the shallow 
TOWS of 


stream 
little 
huts, grass-thatched, and, as usual, on 
stilts. They were ranged close together 
for safety, for a few feet behind pressed 
the jungle with all the dangers that 
prowl by night. The stilts afford safety 
from floods during high water, and a 
more or less precarious protection from 
the 
mysterious jungle life lying so close at 
hand. Darkness soon fell, the swift, sud- 
den darkness of the tropics, and as we 
could look into the in- 
teriors of these little huts and see the 
primitive life, as revealed by flickering 
torchlight or by little lamps of castor- 
oil. In each compound or inclosure 
fires were burning, tended all night by 
relays of watchers—fires that 
keep away wild beasts. 

By seven o'clock we reached the na- 
tive village of Siem Reap, which also 
contained a few European houses, occu- 
pied by the French administrator of the 
region and his few colleagues. From that 
point we left all habitation behind and 


were 


native houses bamboo 


tigers, panthers, serpents, and all 


rode along we 


were to 
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plunged into the real jungle. The dark- 
ness was Intense, iluimined by no moon, 
and both sides of the road were shut in 
From time to time we 
caught gleams of little animal eyes that 
peered at us for a second and disaps 
peared. 


by dense brush. 


A peculiar fear seemed to pos- 
sess our driver, a feeling which com- 
municated itself to us vaguely, but we 
could not understand. He goaded the 
thin bullocks to a clumsy gallop, and our 
guide in the cart that followed pressed 
close behind us with a loaded gun across 
his knees. Without a light on any of the 
carts, we clattered along through the 
darkness at the top speed of our animals, 
and at a turn of the road nearly collided 
with four carts hurrying in the opposite 
direction. We all stopped, questions 
were put and answered, then we hurried 
off again in greater haste than before. 
I thought a tiger was abroad, that being 
the only danger I could think of. Not 
till the next day did we find out the 
cause of the fear that had possessed our 
guide and the drivers, as well as the 
natives in the carts we encountered. *“* Pi- 
rates,’ they explained 
waymen, 


bandits or high- 


who roam the countryside 
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A BUFFALO-CART CAME OUT TO 


‘ingly or in bands. Only a few months 
ago the French Director of Excavations 
at’ Angkor had murdered at the 
spot in the road we were then passing. 


been 


A great sense of relief came over us 
when we reached the bungalow at eight 
o'clock, and stopped in al clearing before 
a low building with comfortable lights 
streaming through open windows and 
doors. The proprietor came running out 
to meet us, waving a lantern and shout- 
ing, “Arrived! Arrived!” as if our ar- 
rival was unexpected, or else took a 
weight off his mind. 

We climbed stiffly down from the 
seat and entered the nice little bungalow, 
where al good dinner Was soon prepared 
from the supplies we had brought with 
us. It was a clean, comfortable little 
place, built in the form of a square—the 
dining - room at the front, bedrooms 
along both sides, and the kitchen in the 
rear. Here we were at last—at Angkor! 
And too dark to see a thing! 


We were up at daybreak—that is, 
six o’clock, for the sun rises as suddenly 
as it sets, and day really breaks here, 


MEET US 


with a burst, all at once. Bright sun- 
light was pouring into our room through 
the slats of our window-shutters, and 
through the slats of the door leading 
onto the veranda. We stepped out on the 
veranda, and there it was just across 
from us, with the sun gilding its long 
gray facade and lighting up the domes of 
its five great towers—the Temple of 
Angkor! All around was a sea of jungle, 
but rising above the green stood the 
majestic pile, in all its grandeur and 
loneliness. 

At six-thirty we set off in our bullock- 


earts. We went first to the town, 
however, reserving the Wat for the 
afternoon. The royal town, Angkor 


Thom, is about a mile farther on, and 
we trotted briskly along an excellent 
red-earth road and passed under a huge, 
vine-clad archway, one of the old gates 
in the city wall. The jungle has been 
largely cleared away from many of the 
buildings of the ancient city, and a net- 
work of good roads is rapidly transform- 
ing the place into a park. Gangs of 


coolies were everywhere at work, build- 
ing roads, felling trees, clearing up rub- 




















THE RUINS 
bish, excavating the ruins, and rebuild- 
ing certain temples out of the fallen 
stones carefully collected and carefully 
being replaced under the supervision of 
the new Director of 
cessor to the murdered Commaille. This 


Excavations, sue- 


extensive reclamation from the jungle 
has to a certain extent robbed the town 
of much of the charm and mystery as 
described by Pierre Loti. Archeologists, 
however, will probably prefer it in its 
present condition, with the more beau- 
tiful and important buildings cleared of 
trees, and standing free in open spaces, 
which rich and 
elaborate decorations can be readily ex- 


from their carvings 


amined. The first building one sees on 
passing through the gate is the famous 
Bayon, now wholly freed from jungle. 
From a distance the gigantic, mysterious 
Brahma with their 
enigmatic, imperturbable smile. | For 
hundreds of years they have been sub- 


faces of greet one 


merged by the forest. Now, exposed 
and standing clear under the pitiless 
sun, they smile on, lofty, aloof, serene. 
Nothing remains of the royal palaces 
but their foundations, vet within the 
last two months these have yielded a 
lower stratum to the picks and shovels of 
the excavators, and a superb great frieze 
of elephants and kings 
has been brought to light, 
as well as some valuable 
inscriptions which may 
throw more light on the 
history of this old Khmer 
kingdom. Coolies 
everywhere at work, and 


were 


the stones and fragments 
of statues were laid care- 
fully aside, numbered, 
and ready to be fitted 
back into place when pos- 
sible. We spent the morn- 
ing wandering about Ang- 
kor Thom, returning to 
the bungalow by half 


past ten, to avoid the 
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largest and most magnificent iemple 


of the Angkor group. Here the restor- 
ation is finished, and all traces of the 
deadly fig-tree of the ruins are quite 
Nothing but the bats 
remain in possession, clinging in their 
thousands under the lofty domes and 
ceilings. They unhooked themselves 
at our approach, and darted down and 
round us with shrill cheeps and squeaks 


cleared away. 


of annoyance. The temple is built 
in the form of a square, and with- 
in the corridors form another smaller 


Within that 
again is a still smaller square, also higher. 
The central and highest part of the 
building ts surmounted by a great tower, 
reached on four sides by high, steep 
We climbed to the top with 
difficulty, for centuries of tropical rains 
have washed away these steps till they 
are but the merest ledges. 

from the summit was superb. 


square, at a higher level. 


steps. 


The view 


Then we wandered about for hours in 
the corridors, lost in the marvels of the 
carvings, the rich, intricate designs, the 
miles of bas-reliefs and elaborate sculpt- 
ured friezes that adorn the walls. Here 
we saw our bullock-carts, hundreds of 
them going into battle, drawing kings 
and princes, loaded with triumphant 








intense heat. 
In the afternoon we 
visited Angkor Wat, the 


THE TEMPLE 


OF ANGKOR WAT IS A MAZE OF ANCIENT 
AND INTRICATE ART 
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rit 


MYSTERIOUS FACES OF BRAHMA GREET 


WITH THEIR ENIGMATIC SMILE 


warriors—the same uncomfortable carts 


that we are jogging about in to-day. 


Bells were tinkling outside the bunga- 


low when we awoke elephant bells! 
And there they stood waiting for us, two 
huge, gray beasts, one of them with an 
CHOrnLous pagoda on his back, a dome- 
shaped rattan hood that seemed as high 
again as himself. It seemed most inse- 
curely strapped on, this big, top-heavy 
pagoda, and as far as I could see nothing 
but a piece of light twine held it in place. 
However, one becomes a fatalist in the 
Orient, and doubtless nothing but an 


inadequate piece of twine has been hold- 





ing elephant pagodas in place 


in Cambodia for several cen- 
The lumbering animals 
were led up to the elephant- 
bh loe k—a horse-block on a 
grander scale—and we each got 
aboard. We were off to Pra- 


Khan, a temple belonging to one 


turies. 


of the outlying groups, several 
miles away in the heart of the 
jungle. Here a hitch 
our guide and his gun were not 
forthcoming. The proprietor 
came out to us, and with pro- 
fuse apologies explained that the 
French gentleman who had ar- 
rived the night before had taken 
off our guide 


came- 


he was extremely 
sorry to have done so, and sent 
his excuses to the ladies, but he 
was up only foraday and needed 
We 
said we were 
twelve dollars a day 
apiece for the privilege of hav- 
ing that guide included in our 
expenses. 


a guide to show him about. 
remonstrated - 
paying 


The proprietor was 
overwhelmed with disappoint- 
ment, but what could he do? 
The French gentleman was an 
official, a customs official, and 
it is the privilege of all officials 
to commandeer what they please 
when they go out on a holiday. 
The alternative to our going 
alone was to spend the day at 
the bungalow, so we decided to set off 
by ourselves, accompanied only by the 
korneks, or elephant-drivers. These kor- 
neks could speak neither English nor 
French, but the proprietor explained to 
them where to take us, so we departed 
on our majestic mounts. 

The korneks are picturesque. Mine 
was a small, gray-bearded man with a 
red turban. He sat on the elephant’s 
neck, with one bare leg curled under him, 
the other hanging down behind the huge 
From time to time he kicked 
the flapping ear with his bare toes, and 
the animal responded. Never did he use 
the iron prod that lay across his lap. 





ONE 


gray ear. 











THE RUINS 
The seat IT was on could have held three 
people, a wide sort of bench with a 
railing round it to hold on by. I gripped 
it with all possible force, for, while there 
is majesty and style in riding elephants, 
there is also considerable motion—west, 
north, east, south, in jerky, irregular ro- 
tation calculated to pitch one off any 
minute. It took fully an hour before I 
could release one hand—another hour 
before I dared let go both, but when I 
reached that point I was fearfully im- 
pressed with the style of the thing, the 
barbaric pleasure, so to speak, of crash- 
ing along through the jungle without 
fear. They seemed so safe and steady, 
and there was such a comfortable dis- 
tance between me and cobras, and all 
the sinister, gliding life of the forest. 
True, the lower branches of the trees 
rather raked and giant 
bramble wrapped itself round the pa- 
vgoda, and I thought 
surely shap before the big hood was torn 


one, once a 


the string would 


loose. 
The jungle grew thicker and denser, 
and it seemed hours since we had left 
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~) 


~t 


I began to feel 
We were miles away from the 

by this and had 
means of communicating with the /or- 
neks. We continued to crash steadily 
onward, and might be crossing the boun- 
dary into Siam for all we knew or could 
prevent it. E. was ahead, and I tried 
to. fix my thoughts the barbaric 
beauty of her beast, on the splendor of 
our progress, but it was difficult. 

i Where do you suppose they're taking 
us?” I called out. “Are we going any- 
where, do you suppose—Pra-Khan, or 
anywhere?” 

“Just boulevarding, I think,” came 
the reply. “We don't 


arriving.” 


the pathway behind. 
uneasy. 
bungalow 


time, no 


on 


seem to be 


My own opinion exactly. Lying be- 
side me on the seat was a long sword. 
I drew it from the sheath and found it 
fine and sharp. Anyway, I had that. 
Just then we halted, and from the 
dense brush a man crashed up to us, 


naked save for a loin-cloth. In one 
hand he carried a bamboo ladder: in 
the other a long, bright knife. He 




















A HALT TO TAKE 


ON WATER 
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leaned the ladder against the elephant, 


and with the knife made signs to de- 
scend. Either it was Pra - Khan or it 
wasn't. Better assume that it was and 


keep a bold front. 
We followed him through dense un- 
dergrowth, and he used his knife freely 
to slash a path for us through the thorn 
bushes. | breathed nore freely on see- 
ing its purpose, although very conscious 
that it was extraordinarily sharp. In 
about ten minutes we found ourselves 
the fallen 
immense temple that lay 


climbing over stones of an 

completely 
buried and overgrown by the forest. So 
thick was the foliage that only a dim 
twilight prevailed, which the sun’s ray 
failed to penetrate. The supreme lone- 
liness of that buried temple, the utter 
isolation and silence that enveloped it, 
were appalling, and our scrambling feet 
and hushed voices only intensified the 
awful stillness 


The 


the silence of centuries. 


horror and vindictiveness of the 





jungle! Everywhere giant stones were 
overthrown, pushed out of place and 
toppled over in heaps through the sinis- 
ter vitality of that deadly tree, the fig- 
tree of the ruins. The roots of this tree 
innocent, hair-like. filaments 
which insinuate themselves through the 
crevices of the great stones and slip 
through tiny openings and cracks, then 
grow and develop with an evil vigor 
that nothing can withstand. They never 
die, never are starved out, these fine, 
hair-like roots. The big stones never 
crush or kill them. Year by year, cen- 
tury by century, their fierce strong life 
is fostered by the fierce heat and fierce 
rains of the tropics until they overthrow 
and destroy everything in their pathway. 
One fearful root that 
course through a 


begin as 


wandered in its 
whole corridor of 
mighty carvings was ninety meters in 
length, with the circumference of an 
elephant. And the tree is useless, too— 
just spongy, porous wood, unfit for any- 


thing. For an hour we wan- 
dered through dim, ruined 


chambers, scrambled and 
climbed over fallen pillars and 
carvings of great beauty and 
delicate, intricate design—all 
in utter ruin, and the fig-tree 
of destruction in 
control. 


supreme 
It was good to reach 
our elephants again and to 
leave behind that overwhelmed 
and evil spot. 


At dinner that night we 
found the French gentleman 


in a state of considerable an- 
noyance directed against our- 
While we had been 
away the administrator of the 
district had paid him a visit 
and, hearing that two eccen- 
tric American ladies had gone 
off alone into the jungle, had 
become much excited. It ap- 
pears that such an expedition 
was most dangerous. The 


sel Ves. 





THE LUMBERING ANIMALS WERE LED TO THE ELEPHANT- 


BLOCK AND WE GOT ABOARD 


country round Angkor was in 
a state of disturbance and un- 
rest, partly chronic, partly 
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by the backwash of a 
that had occurred 
which had left 
roving robbers in its wake. Moreover, 
the the little 
enough respect for white men, and none 


augmented 
revolution 


some 
months ago, bands of 


natives of region have 
at all for women, and for two women to 
have ventured alone into the jungle was 
a most hazardous proceeding. It was a 
marvel, continued our friend, warming 
up to his subject, that we had not dis- 
appeared and never been heard of again. 


We 


silence. 


listened to this upbraiding in 
His part in the affair he seemed 
He had 


apparently forgotten that it was not our 


to have completely overlooked. 


plan to go off alone, and that we had 
provided against such a contingency by 
engaging a good, serviceable guide with 
a cood, serviceable fun, paid for by vood 
dollars. His 


foolhardiness. 


American whole tirade 


The 
that 


Was against our 


substance of his discourse was 


woman's place is in the home. 


Life in a jungle clearing has its sensa- 
tions, for the jungle presses close upon 
our little bungalow, up to within fifty 
feet in the rear. To the left is a small 
hut where coolies and drivers live, and 
they 
night, while the buffaloes lie sleeping 
beside the carts. 


sing 


and croon over their fire all 


Before dawn the whole forest is glori- 
and 
songs of birds, the screams of parrots, 
and the hooting and hallooing of the 
eibbons, large black apes in their thou- 


ously alive with noise—the cries 


sands, which live in the higher branches 
Their weird, melancholy 
cry begins early, long before sunrise— 


WO00-0-¢ »-o! 


of the trees. 
Woo-woo-woo! woo-woo! 

and is taken up and answered from a 
distance, and the plaintive hoots are 
called back again, from every direction, 
till the whole forest echoes and re-echoes 
with the high, mournful, insistent wail. 

There is no such thing as leaping 
lightly from bed when one feels like it. 
{ lean out from under the mosquito- 
netting and cautiously feel for my slip- 
pers, cracking them together to shake 
Vou. CXL.—No. 837.—48 
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out a possible scorpion or centipede. It 
is an uneasy life, here in the tropics, and 
constant watchfulness must be exer- 
that 
This morn- 
ing, before getting into her khaki skirt, 
E. gave it usual 


and tossed out a huge spider about the 


cised, because of these monsters 


creep and crawl and sting. 
her vigorous shake 
size of a saucer. I was greatly excited. 
“Did you notice its hair?” I asked. 
“Had it long black hair, like a taran- 
tula?”’ 
“Hair!” replied E., in great disgust. 


“Do you think I stopped to notice 
that? All I know is, it dashed under the 
bed!” 

This morning we went to Ta-Prohm, 
another temple overwhelmed by the 
jungle, and, like Pra-Khan, no attempt 
has yet been made to rescue it. Only 
the most important and beautiful ones 


reclaimed from the forest, 
those in Angkor Thom as well as the 


Angkor Wat. 


still left as originally discovered, buried 


are being 


These outlying ones are 


and smothered by the everlasting forest. 
To me they are far more interesting 
in this setting, choked 
swamped by the mighty growth of the 
tropical jungle. They afford more thrills 
to me who am not 
than the picked-up, restored, and cleared 
ruins that the government is reclaiming. 
Of course one cannot see them very well, 
these buried temples, swamped in un- 
dergrowth, twilight 
And as I seramble over fallen 
over barbaric sculptures, m) 
And 
reach a fairly open space it 
turns to monkeys—the agile black gib- 
bons that hoot and leap overhead at our 
coming, furious at the intrusion upon 
their solitude. Between snakes and 
monkeys, there are times when I forget 


sinister and 


an archeologist 


enveloped by a 
gloom. 
images, 
mind is largely set on serpents. 
when we 


to admire these old temples, supposed 
to be among the most marvelous in the 
world. 

This evening after dinner we were 
sitting upon the front veranda of the 
bungalow—we two are the only guests— 
and idly counting the lizards on the 
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yellow walls. They dart here and there 
after mosquitoes, with an occasional 
tumble when two of them collide in a 
dash for the same object. Having 
counted twenty on my side of the wall, 
I heard E. remark: 

“Do you think that’s a crocodile up 
there on the ceiling?” 

It looked more like a crocodile, not to 
be one, than anything I’ve ever seen 
only smaller, about a foot in length, with 
a stout body and large head. Suddenly 
it began a curious croak, ** Tok-ké—tok- 
ké—tok-ke!”” eight The pro- 
prietor came out and explained it. It 
was a tok-ke, just as it said. 
tives had named it 
peculiar ery. 


times. 


The na- 
so, because of its 
The only objection to 
tok-kes, he continued, that when 
they fell off the ceiling—an accident of 
they bit savagely 
whatever they happened to touch. For 
example, he went on, one fell upon a 
lady one night, and fixed its little teeth 
into her shoulder—its head had to be 
cut off before it was possible to pry open 


was 


some frequency 


its mouth and make it relax its vicious 
bite. 

Just then a terrible commotion took 
place at the back of the house. Screams, 
piercing and shrill, and a fearful barking 
and howling and running of dogs and 
people—the whole compound was in an 
A panther had just carried off 
the cook’s pet monkey, tied by a string 
to the kitchen door. 


uproar. 


This is our last day at Angkor and 
we made our usual early start at six- 
thirty in the bullock-carts for another 
one of the outlying, subsidiary temples— 
Bantei Kedei. We reached it after jog- 
ging along for two hours, and found it 
engulfed in jungle as usual, with the 
giant roots of the fig-trees engaged in 
their work of slow, inexorable destruc- 
tion. We disturbed the monkeys, of 
course—gray ones this time, not gib- 
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bons, and the guide said they are a 
fierce variety, and have been known to 
attack single persons, though never a 
group of two or three. They expressed 
wild indignation at our intrusion, and 
filled the air with yells and howls, ac- 
companied by much agitated leaping 
from tree to tree. We rambled about the 
ruins, I in much trepidation as to ser- 
pents. The constant fear of stumbling 
over a cobra does much to lessen one’s 
enjoyment of classic beauty. 

This afternoon we went for a final 
look at Angkor Thom, and then wan 
dered by ourselves through the Wat. A 
procession of yellow-robed monks was 
making its slow way along the causeway 
leading up to the temple, and then 
turned aside to their own quarters, lit- 
tle thatched huts in the cleared park 
adjacent, where we heard their chanting 
from a distance. 


Everywhere in Cam 
bodia 


one sees these vellow - robed 
they say there are eighty thou- 
sand of them, the simple exponents of 
a decayed and decadent Buddhism. 
We returned by evening to do our 


meager packing. 


monks 


On all sides rose the 
evening sounds, the cheeping of bats in 
their outward flight from the towers, 
the noisy chirruping of night insects, 
tree-toads, and lizards. The evening 
fires were being lighted in the com- 
pounds, and men and women were 
gathering in before the sudden nightfall. 
Bells were tinkling everywhere, bamboo 
bells with clappers hanging from the 
outside. Elephants, buffaloes, and the 
little naked children all wear the same 
kind of bell. 

Well, to-morrow at daybreak we re- 
turn. The sun ts slowly sinking behind 
the great gray domes and towers of the 
Angkor Wat, and even as we look, they 
fade from sight and disappear in the 


soft, enveloping twilight. Yes, we are 


grateful to that old number of that 
geographical magazine. 














THE NOSE 


BY ELLWOOD 


( NCE upon a time, seven or eight 

years ago, I ventured to write an 
essay on “The Sense of Smell.” It was, 
in substance, an appeal for research and 
for greater understanding of this Cin- 
and I caution the 
reader beforehand that the underlying 
purpose of the present effort is the same. 


We want 


nor yet more pungent smells. 


derella of the senses, 


it isn’t light we need, 
What we 


need is more discrimination and better 


more 


understanding of the nature and signifi- 
cance of what we smell. 

The nose and its work is a subject of 
such lively human interest that when- 
ever we give it its due of reasonable con- 
sideration we enter upon a voyage of 
We have but to draw aside 
the veil of taboo and straightway we 


discovery. 


find that the nose is a great respecter of 
persons, and that, apparently, the greater 
part of its work is done in secret because 
it gives us impressions which we at- 
tribute to other than olfactory causes. 
Very often we announce opinions and 
which uncon- 
scious and vagrant whiffs to be the re- 
sults of our own thought and judgment, 
whereas the thought and judgment are 
but sequelze of our opinions, and follow 
them merely as excuses. We are always 
smelling, although we do not know it, 
and from the structure of our heads, if 
we are reverent persons who hold our- 


conclusions are born of 


selves to be fashioned in the image of 


God, it would seem reasonable to as- 
sume that our noses were designed for a 
good and wise purpose, and that we 


should avail ourselves of the gift. 
Although fatigue will cause the nose 
to be unreliable in its findings, it does 
not restrict itself to labor-union hours; 
and we press so little duty upon it that 
the organ suffers more from neglect than 


AND 


ITS WORK 


HENDRICK 


from overwork. Neglect, however, does 
not produce complete atrophy; the nose 
is always busy, but neglect deadens the 
connection between what we smell and 
Thus it is 
what we 


our own consciousness of it. 
seldom indeed that we 
are smelling. 


know 


Before we go any further let us renew 
our earlier observations on the subject. 
We declared that smell is the most inti- 
but that it had 
become taboo, and that even a diseus- 
sion of so obvious a topic as our personal 


mate of our five senses, 


odors is impolite and contrary to our 
We recalled that in their 
days of glory the Arabs were not in- 
hibited in’ this respect, and that the 
Arabs were then the leaders of the world 
in poetry, in certain of the arts, and in 
science. Much of value was lost in their 
eclipse. We failed to make the observa- 
tion then, but I think the time is now 
ripe to call for archeologists of the nose. 
We noted that more often than not the 
olfactory phenomena of creation are 


conventions. 


agreeable, as among flowers that precede 
the seed-time of plants, whereas those of 
We 
reported that the sensitive region of each 
nostri] is provided with a great number 
of olfactory cells embedded in the epi- 
thelium, and we noted that this region 
is normally moist. We did a little guess- 
ing, and, by way of postscript, we inter- 
polated into the article in revising it for 
publication in a book,’ an abstract of 
notes made by Doctor MecIndoo in rela- 
tion to the life of the bee which in all its 
social relations seems to use its remark- 


dissolution are usually unpleasant. 


able sense of smell as its chief guide to 
conduct. 
The opinion aiso was expressed that 
] i 


1 Percolator Papers, published by 


Harper & 
Brothers. 
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there is little progress to be made by 
vapid guessing outside of laboratories, 
which is true so far as vapid guessing is 
concerned, but I should like to modify 
any intimation that may have crept in 
between the lines to the effect that wis- 
dom emanates from laboratories alone. 
It will require public interest and public 
curiosity to provide the confirming 
noses. Some men of science have been 
at work, and they have made contribu- 
tions which are of weight in the philoso- 
phy of smelling and of profit to the 
makers of perfumery. 

It seems probable, from the similarity 
of the organs of smell to those of sight, 
that smelling is a selective process; that 
there may be such a thing as an olfac- 
tory spectrum; that the olfactory nerves 
are sensitive to primary odors, and that 
it is mixtures that we smell, constantly, 
just as it is mixtures of primary colors 
which we constantly see. In what follows 
we shall consider the work of a number 
of men of science, and record their find- 
ings and beliefs. 

Shortly before the war a series of tests 
was made at the Psychological Institute 
of the University of Frankfort, with 
and 46 students. 
These tests were made with 415 arti- 


26 experimenters 


ficial and natural essences which emit 
scent, with mixtures of these, and with 
other articles in more frequent use. In 
addition to this, excursions were made to 
the chemical laboratory, the Palm Gar- 
den, and the Zoélogical Garden of the 
city. The persons tested were of both 
Some had had 
training in chemistry, some had even 
studied in that field of the science which 
relates to essential oils and other odorif- 


sexes and of various ages. 


erous bodies, while some were unfamiliar 
with both chemistry and psychology. 
The smells were presented in five dif- 
ferent concentrations, and they were 
administered by means of whiffs from 
smelling-bottles, by puffs from a gas- 
burette, and by an olfactometer, which 
is an instrument designed originally by 
a Dutch savant named Zwaardemaker. 
This fixes the concentration, and pro- 
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vides for a record of the pungency on the 
one hand, and the sensitiveness of the 
smeller on the other, while a stop-watch 
records the time factor. A similar appa- 
ratus for determining the strength of 
odors for industrial purposes was devised 
by C, van Dam, also of Holland, and by 
Messrs. Allison and Katz of the United 
States Bureau of Mines. It has long been 
held that our inability to measure smells 
is the reason why we know so little about 
olfactory phenomena. One excuse is as 
good as another, but it is well to remem- 
ber that Zwaardemaker has done much 
in this direction, and that Messrs. Alli- 
son and Katz established five degrees of 
measurement which they designated as 
“1—Detectable; 2—Faint; 3—Quite’ 
Noticeable; 4—Strong; 5—Very Strong.” 

The Frankfort found 
that at first there wasa marked difference 
in the responses according to whether 
they employed the conscious or the un- 
conscious method—that is, whether the 
test person knew what he was smelling or 
not. In other words, if the test person's 
eves were closed his answers were less 
reliable than if he could see what he was 
smelling. Curious errors were made 
without the accustomed aid of the smell- 
er’s eyes, and entirely different odors 
were mistaken for one another. Under 
these conditions, for instance, coffee was 
mistaken for violets, and turpentine-oil 
for garlic. But practice rapidly increased 
the security of judgment. This is an 
illuminating note. We not only neglect 
our noses, but we have no faith in them. 
And without faith even the pursuit of 
facts is vain. Here again we can point 
out the wisdom of Goethe in making the 
spirit of evil and confusion the spirit that 
denies all things. Faith is not very fash- 
ionable in these days, but we really need 
it, and I offer, for the sake of argument, 
the postulate that we are better off with 
faith in something which is not so than 
with no faith at all. With faith in our 





investigators 


noses we may not be able to move moun- 
tains, but we can go to the other extreme 
and distinguish molecules. 

Experiments were made with “mono- 
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rhine, dirhine, and dichlorine olfaction,”’ 
which is simpler than it sounds, for it 
means, respectively, smelling something 
with one nostril, with both nostrils, and 
different odors simultaneously in each 
nostril. The conclusion was reached that 
usually the left side has greater smelling 
capacity than theright, but it was not re- 
corded whether this was more especially 
markedamong right-handed persons. We 
venture to guess that it was. It was also 
noted that often there are other sensory 
impressions that accompany smelling, 
as, for instance, that of warmth from the 
odor of heliotrope, and cold from garlic 
and carbon bisulphide. The last-men- 
tioned substance is offensive enough to 
produce nausea, and may explain the 
chill. 
tionssometimesaccompany smelling, and 
the painful feeling produced by smelling 
pepper is said to be preceded by the sense 
of “something dusty.”” Of course it may 
be that there was dust in the substance 
that was smelled. The odor of coumarin, 
which is something like vanilla and 
which is occasionally employed in mak- 
ing cheap vanilla extracts, is reported as 
“heavy,” heliotrope as “soft-sinking,” 
cloves “sharp,”’ and more or less imag- 
inative side-reactions are recorded of the 
odors of onions, mustard-oil, vinegar, 
and the like. Some substances produce 
accompanying gustatory sensations, 
such as sour, sweet, bitter, and alkaline, 
but a salty taste is very unusual. A few 
experimenters reported a feeling of 
something gently touching their hands, 
and a slight movement in the air, in 
smelling geranium-oil and attar of roses. 

Just as the color of an object often 
seen—as, for example, an orange 
comes inseparably associated with the 
remembrance of it, so there is also a 
characteristic smell of an object that 
becomes a “mnemonic smell,”” and we 


Again, pressure and sting sensa- 


bhe- 








are likely to think we can smell it when 
we see it, even though its odor be absent 
and another somewhat similar smell dif- 
fused in its place. 

These indefinite expressions for our 
nose reactions constitute another diffi- 
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culty in considering the subject intelli- 
gently. But it is said that names of col- 
ors originally related to objects, as green 
In the oldest basie 
roots of all languages there are found 
olfactory designations. It was formerly 
believed that the nose was the drainage 


is related to grass. 


channel of the brain, and in certain lan- 
guages the designations for smell and 
those for soul and breath are said to be 
closely related. 

A study of the errors made by the 
subjects of the Frankfort University 
tests showed that the usual cause was 
unfamiliarity with the use of the nose, 
although Professor Henning who con- 
ducted the experiments did not say so. 
Guessing wrong was also a frequent 
source of error, but guessing right would 
also be wrong. Again, a false picture in 
the mind of the smeller would often lead 
him astray. Sensibility was so lowered 
through fatigue as to cause frequent 
mistakes. At times the right answer was 
meant, but the terms in which to convey 
it were not forthcoming. Chemical im- 
purities occasionally produced an erro- 
neous effect, and hysteria and neuras- 
thenia were found to play their usual 
part in smelling as they do in the exer- 
cise of other faculties. 

In conclusion Professor Henning, ac- 
cording to the report of the proceedings 
in the Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie, con- 
structed what he called his olfactory 
prism or spectrum. Zwaardemaker has 
drawn up a table of primary odors, and 
so have others, but Professor Henning 
claims for his proposals the advantage of 
the 2,747 tests that preceded them, and 
the aid of applied psychological _re- 
search. He declares the primary smells 
to be six in number, from which others 
are built up. Of these six he can only 
give approximate types; no definite 
primary odor is recorded. They are: 


1 Spicvy—Examples are cardamon, nut- 
meg, cloves, ginger, etc. 

2 Flowery—Heliotrope, geranium-oil, op- 
opopanax, jessamine-oil, ete. 

3 Fruity—Orange, lemon, bergamot, pine- 
apple-oils, ete. 
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t Resinous or Balsamic—Turpentine, pine- 
oil, mastic, myrrh, eucalyptus-oil, ete. 
5 Putrid—Sulphureted hydrogen, carbon 
bisulphide, ete. 

6 Empyreumatic—Tar, pyridine, ete. 
Others were recorded as transitional, 
or standing between basic smells. Thus 
parsley, garlic, onions, and radishes oc- 
cupy a 
putrid. 


position between spicy and 
Roasted coffee comes between 
spicy and empyreumatic, while hops, 
laurel, thyme, lavender, ete., would come 
between spicy and fragrant, or flowery. 
Here we have a practical set of stand- 
ards and several apparatus for measur- 
ing nose reactions, so that we cannot 
excuse ourselves by saying the field for 
research is closed on the ground that we 
can't get through the gate. The stand- 
ards may not be correct, but so far as I 
am aware, we are not exactly certain as 
to which are the ac! ual primary colors. 
What we lack in this problem of ol- 
factory phenomena are study and atten- 


tion. We 


that if we were to use our noses we might 


have mentioned elsewhere 
have the information of a dog 
lack 
hate, and possibly other emotions in 
others. 


which we 
in regard to the incidence of fear, 


The memory would be marvel- 
ously stimulated by the use of the nose. 
We should know many things from the 
experience of sensory impression which 
we now either do not know at all or try 
to recall, and then attribute, as likely 
as not, to dreams. It is possible that the 
efficiency of the memory would be in- 
creased at least one-third were we to use 
our noses. I do not mean that our mem- 
ory for dates or abstractions would be 
specifically the 
whole capacity for remembrance would 
be augmented. We should recall smells 
associated with events, and thus be able 


improved, except as 


to draw on our subconscious records in 
the measure—as I guess it—of one-third 
more than we do now. Inasmuch as we 
get more of our education from life than 
we do from books, if life were made as 
smellable to us as it is visible, it is al- 
most impossible to conceive of the vast 


measure in which it would be enlarged 
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and made manifest to us. We should 
have to use our noses, however, instead 
of merely letting ourselves experience 
smell. The example of one of Professor 
Henning’s students is a case in point. It 
seemed vulgar to him to like garlic, and 
when he could see what he was smelling 
he had horrid distress. But with his eyes 
closed he became conscious, on sniffing 
the same odor on a different occasion, 
of something pungent and peculiar, but 
he did not draw grimaces and make a 
great fuss over his distress. In fact, he 
He did not even 
know it was garlic, and he thus lacked 
the social reason for protest. 


did not suffer distress. 


If we smell 
cabbage or turnips while cooking, even 
though we like to eat these vegetables, 
we are likely to make a great to-do over 
it, whereas we smile with complacency 
over the smell of a Camembert or Vatel 
cheese. There is more fuss and feathers 
than intelligence in such behavior. If we 
really used our noses we should know 
beans as well as cabbage—and we do not 
know beans now. 

There is a very delightful Englishman 
named Bush—Captain William A. Bush 
—to whom I am indebted for much that 
is contained in this article. He was at- 
tached to the Chemical Warfare Service 
during the war, of both the British and 
American armies, and he received offi- 
cial commendation in despatches. He 
has a grand nose, and when “duds” were 
found back of the lines they would open 
them and bring their contents to Cap- 
tain Bush. He would then “paper” the 
mixture; that is, he would dip a piece of 
unsized paper into the liquid and wave 
it under his nose. Thus he would make 
a complete qualitative analysis by call- 
ing off, as one body after another vapor- 
ized, every substance contained in the 
gas-loading of the shell. “‘Any one can 
smell mustard gas,” he protests. But he 
was the only man in three armies who 


could tell by smell what particular 


variety of mustard gas was being used; 
whether it was mixed with chlorobenzene, 
carbon 
hexachloroethane. 


nitrobenzene, tetrachloride, or 














THE NOSE 

When we consider odor we must ac- 
custom ourselves, like the chemist, to 
dealing in small quantities. The astrono- 
mer considers bodies of immense magni- 
tude, while the chemist has to do with 
atoms and molecules which are beyond 
the microscope in visibility, and he must 
control them and make them do his bid- 
ding. Now the process of smelling is 
bound to be in large part chemical, and 
it is well that we should have at least a 
sense of the magnitude of the particles 
with which we have to work. I think a 
good idea of these may be obtained from 
a letter Captain Bush wrote me from 
California: 


How much odoriferous matter is there [he 
asked] in the small amount of air you sniff 
when you drink a glass of orange soda-water? 
You dissolve a quarter of an ounce of ter- 
peneless oil of orange in a gallon of 50-per- 
cent. alcohol, and that makes what is called 
a soluble extract of orange. There is 1 part 
of the orange-oil in 512 parts of the extract. 
To make orange syrup dissolve two 
ounces of this extract in a gallon of solution 
of sugar and citric acid in water. Your syrup 
then contains 1 part of the original oil to 
$2,768 parts of syrup. Then for orange soda- 
water take an ounce of this syrup in a tall 

and fill the with 
The dilution of the original 
oil is now 1 part of it to 327,680 parts of the 
beverage. What is the concentration of the 
oil in a noseful of the gas coming from the 


drink? 


you 


ten-ounce glass, glass 


charged water. 


What must the size of the particles be 
that are breathed up into the nose, and 
by their impact upon the nerve termini 
in the sensitive plates in the nose cause 
the sensation of smell? The distinction 
along the border-line is not at all defi- 
nite,'and I think we need not concern our- 
selves in our present night of ignorance 
whether these particles reach the nerve 
termini as single molecules or as aggre- 
gations of them—as gas or as vapor. In 
either event they will indicate the mar- 
velous delicacy of our organs of smell. 
In smokes and vapors we get into the 
colloidal field, and colloids are sub- 
stances divided into groups ofemolecules 
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or particles, generally speaking, of a 
diameter from from 
one millimicron to three-quarters of a 


micron. 


lan to O.75u, or 
Now a micron is one one-thou- 
sandth of a millimeter, and a millimicron 
is one-thousandth of a micron, or one- 
millionth of a millimeter, while a milli- 
meter is 0.0394 of an inch. 

The effect of particles is 
chiefly on their surfaces, and it stands to 
reason that the smaller the particles the 
greater is the area of surface exposed in 
a given quantity of material. There is a 
table in Jerome Alexander’s delightful 
little book for chemists and students of 
the science called Colloid Chemistry, in 
which he the area presented 
upon the surfaces of particles of de 
creasing size, beginning with a cubic 
centimeter, which would be a cube with 
edges of one centimeter, or 0.3937 inch 
long, and would have a surface of 6 
square centimeters, or a total of 0.93 
square inch. This substance divided into 
millimeters would produce 1,000 cubes 
with a total surface of 9.3 square inches. 
Divided into microns (or “) it would 
produce 1,000,000,000,000 cubes with a 
total surface of 6 square meters, or 212 
square feet. 


chemical 


gives 


Divided into millimicrons 
(or um) there would be 1,000,000,000,- 
000,000,600 having an area of 
6,000 square meters, or nearly 11% acres. 
Carried down to a thousandth of a milli- 
micron, which is in the subatomic region, 
and approaches the theoretical size of 
electrons, we should have, from 1 cubic 
centimeter, cubes to the number of 1 fol- 
lowed by 30 zeros, with a combined sur- 
face of 6 square kilometers, or 214 square 
miles. The lengths of waves of light are 
between 1 and 0.1 uw, which defines the 
limit of resolvability in the microscope, 
and even with the ultra-microscope 
which shows us beams of light reflected 
by particles rather than the particles 
themselves, we reach the limit of visibil- 
ity at about Sun. That is, a particle of 
less than 5uu does not diffract enough 
light to make it visible to the human eye 
even with the help of the ultra-micro- 
scope. A particle 5uyu in diameter mag- 


cubes 
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nified a million times would have a diam- 
eter of about 14 of an inch, whereas a 
human red-blood corpuscle magnified a 
million times would be 25 feet across. On 
the other hand, a molecule of hydrogen 
magnified a 
barely visible. 
Now possibly we shall understand that 
when we smell anything we 


million times would be 


are being 
affected by particles that we never can 
see, or feel, or hear, that they differ from 
what we see and associate with them in 
memory, and that our only means of 
becoming cognizant of them is through 
our noses. 

The chemical nature of these odorif- 
erous bodies is beginning to show itself 
but as through a glass, darkly. We shall 
not discuss densities, or \ apor pressures, 
all of feat- 
ures of prime importance In regard to 
Another feature that qualifies 
smell is concentration. 
very 


or temperatures, which are 
odors. 
Some odors are 
and 
agreeable if highly diluted, 
indicates a difference that 1s 
worthy of attention. Specific gravity 
does not seem to play a 


offensive in concentration 
singularly 


which 


recognizable 
Still another rather 
curious observation is that it is seldom 


role in the study. 


that a substance possesses both a strong 
odor and a strong color. There seems to 
be little if any specifiic connection in a 
chemical sense between odor and color. 
Just as all bodies having life, and many 
that have not, are compounds of carbon 
with a other 
known as the field of organic chemistry, 


few elements, which is 


so the great majority—but by no means 
all—of the things we smell are the gases 
or effluvia of carbon compounds. Group- 
ings of atoms of carbon with oxygen, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen in certain forms 
and within the are 
found to distinguish bodies which have 
characteristic or sharp odors that are not 
offensive, 


orders molecules 


while other arrangements of 
atoms of the same elements cause dis- 
Again, certain arrangements with 
sulphur, arsenic, and other elements 
are likely to qualify the molecules of 
bodies that are very unpleasant to smell. 


tress. 
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And another general observation is that 
odor decreases as the size of the mole- 
cules and that very 
molecules produce no odors. 

The chemistry of the subject being in 
the organic field, and thus involved in 
unfamiliar nomenclature, and something 
like, but in no way related to, the chem- 
istry of dyes and highly colored bodies, 
I shall not attempt to set forth my own 
conception of the subject—which, I ad- 
mit, is cloudy. 


increases, large 


The so-called aromatic 
bodies of chemical literature which indi- 
cate the benzene group as the nucleus 
of the molecule are not of necessity 
fragrant, while a ethers, 
esters, alcohols, aldehydes, and other 
bodies that are not included in this divi- 
sion are strongly odoriferous. They are 
not clearly defined as are alcohols, ke- 
tones, and the like, although diligent 
study reveals cousinships among these 
compounds. A good review of the sub- 
ject was made by Dr. Thomas H. Dur- 
rens in his thesis presented to the Uni- 
versity of London from an Oxford re- 


number of 


search laboratory maintained by a firm 
of London manufacturers. It may inter- 
est chemists to know that it was printed 
in full in the May 21, 1919, issue of an 
English trade-paper called The Perfum- 
ery and Essential Oil Record. He presents 
an immense record of research, and he 
concludes that the source of odor is in 
unsatisfied affinities or bonds within the 
molecule. This subject of valency, or 
the bonds with which atoms are joined 
together in combinations, is far more 
relative in the modern conception than 
it used to be, and it may be that Doctor 
Durrens is on the highroad to the truth. 
In our former paper we guessed that 
there might be such entities as ‘‘smell 
ions,” and last year a French chemist, 
M. A. Durand, published his conclusion 
that smell is due to the 
“odorant ions.” 


presence of 


This would mean that 
the particles dissolve in the water and 
lipoid substances that moisten the olfac- 
tory regions of the nose, and that here 
the molecules separate into parts called 
ions, which are respectively positively 
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and negatively charged. In the presence 
of the necessary lipoid substances, then, 
we should have the reaction that pro- 
duces the sense of smell. 

But suppose we learn the very nature 
of each and that 
were to tell us the precise processes that 


reaction, somebody 
take place when we smell, let us say, 
geranium leaves, or any other substance, 
it wouldn’t make us wise. [can imagine 
some biological chemist working out the 
structure of bodies eliminated by the 
human system under the emotion, let us 
say, of fear. Then, if he is correct in his 
conclusions, he may separate this body, 
or even synthesize it, and present it to 
us, and allow us to smell it and—then we 
shall think we know. But he may make 
a mistake, or he may not offer it in the 
right dilution—and then we shall be 
wrong think we are right. 
What we need most is a real live curi- 
osity about the smell of things. Then 
we can find out for ourselves with an 


when we 


organ already made and with which none 
of us wants to part, but which, olfac- 
torily speaking, we are all too lazy to 
It is experience rather than chem- 
ical explanations that will make us wise. 

Just now there is great interest mani- 
fested in regard to the possibility of 
bodies and and even persons 
abiding in invisible attenuation in what 
is called the spirit world. 


use. 


powers, 


I do not un- 
derstand how such things can be, and it 
does not seem to me that they really are, 
although I am not vain enough to believe 
that my opinion is conclusive. But if we 
would matter in 
such attenuated form it is only through 


become conscious of 
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our noses that we may discover it. If 
vhosts dwell among us it is by our noses 
that we may know them. 

After writing the foregoing I sent a 
copy of the manuscript to a friend for 
criticism. He is a man of profound schol- 
arship in organic chemistry, and a person 
of rare loveliness of character. He writes: 

There is a point in question—but I dare 
not suggest that you will make the change, 
even after I] have mentioned it. You write 
that we need faith, but your last paragraph 
is agnostic of a subject which has long occu- 
pied the attention of some very thoughtful 
men. I believe if vou were to drift into some 
of the more serious literature of psychical 
research you would inevitably, as a thinker, 
be attracted by it. And if vou undertake to 
make first-hand 


easy for any one to do 


investigations—which — is 
I believe you will 
wish about five words of your last paragraph 
written differently. In my own experience I 
have been forced to the same conclusion as 
Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir William Crookes, Lom- 
broso, F. W. Myers, and others. 

Most curious is vour intuition which has 
indeed a reflection in the actual facts. At 
several sittings I have been amazed by a 
phenomenon seldom, if ever, mentioned in 
the literature of the subject—namely, a re- 
well-defined 
practically all sweet and almost always of 
various flowers. A peculiarity has been that 
they are the true odors of fresh flowers, and 


markable success mn of On kc rs, 


not “perfume” odors, 


Curious also is the news that my friend 
believes in these things. That is, it seems 
so now. But who knows what we shall 
be believing within the little while before 
the Beckoning Hand of Silence is raised 
for us? 


THAW 


BY ALBERT 


BIGELOW 


PAINE 


ta a sky and wood, and ragged drifts of white; 
Dull shapes that blur to distant monotone; 
A laggard crow that, calling, flies alone: 
A somber world, with somber-hearted men 


That trudge to toil, and then trudge home again 
As sodden day dims out in sodden night. 
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T is an ironical fact that Vera de Vere, 
who was destined to bring so much 
sorrow to unoffending youth, came glid- 
ing into Lakeville in the name of art and 
beauty and the pleasure of life. Out 
of a dull November sky and a late-after- 
noon train, she brought a dash of color 
into Mrs. Wilton’s rather drab boarding- 
house. Having unpacked a trunkful of 
esthetic gowns and exciting hats, some 
smocks in improbable tones, and a bale 
of sandals, she went to the post-office 
and inquired for mail addressed to Mrs. 
Jenkins. Obviously “* Vera de Vere” was 
also part of the pictorial effect. 

The next day Miss de Vere took a 
ealm look at Lakeville, made some in 
quiries, and attacked it at its weakest 
point. 

The wife of Lakeville’s most promi- 
nent dry-goods and clothing merchant, 
patroness and encourager of upward- 
looking and pro- 
prietor of Clarence Raleigh, sat in her 
ornate drawing-room that afternoon and 
wondered what it was that was about to 
come into her life. 


movements, owner 


“Do T understand that you propose 
to organize an art she asked. 
“That would be lovely, of course, but I 
whether Lakeville Mrs. 
Raleigh's gesture indicated the esthetic 
hopelessness of the community. 

The visitor tinkled out a little high- 
art laugh. 


class? 


wonder 


*T know what you mean | 


sympathize with your position here. 
You must at times feel like an oasis. It 
would be hopeless if we had to depend 
upon adults.” Remarks followed which 
were too facile to be impromptu 


and 


some 


complex well-rounded sentences 


about preconceived ideas, inhibitions, 


hardening of the arteries. ‘We must 
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work with the next generation,” she 
triumphantly concluded. 

The slightly wilted beauty of the apos- 
tle of the esthetic seemed to revive as she 
outlined her plan forthe renaissance. Her 


hostess caused tea to be brought and 
gave a sympathetic ear, nodding in 
agreement whenever the visitor said 


something that she did not fully under- 
stand. Despite a certain haziness, what 
was clearly about to happen to the next 
generation was a general uplifting of its 
finer nature. Art? Yes, but all kinds of 
art. Drawing, modeling? Yes, but also 
dancing, rhythm, gesture. We must get 
into their little lives the real meaning of 
music. Miss de Vere put no limitations 
upon her powers. 
clalty. 


All art was her spe- 
Art drawing, art walking, art 
dressing, art everything. 

“Can you imagine anything more 
atrocious than the clothes we make the 
kiddies wear?”” Whoever is about to in- 
flict something upon the human young 
always begins by calling them “kid- 
dies.””, No doubt Herod said to his min- 
ions, “Go out and all the 
kiddies.” 

Mrs. Raleigh obediently shuddered at 
the atrocious way other people’s children 
were dressed. 


slaughter 


What is more, she called 
up her close friend, Mrs. Weyman— Mrs. 
County Treasurer Weyman — and in- 


vited her to come over and. shudder, 
too. Also, before civilization was an 
hour more effete, the ample Mrs. 


Thompson became a_ fellow-shudderer. 


Mrs. Thompson was especially impres- 
sive when she shuddered, because of the 
liberal quantity of bangles with which 
she was adorned. 

By the time the teapot was empty it 
was established that children are natural 
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All we have to do is 
to break down the artificial barriers and 


lov ers of beaut . 


release them to their higher natures. 
We must tear the laddies and the girlies 
the two great natural divisions of the 
genus kiddie—from their devotion to the 
comic supplement and the lithograph 
art calender, from their weakness for 
caricature, and their 
love of crude, bright 


Break down 


these barriers, help 


colors. 


them quench their 


thirst for beauty. 
Then the renais- 
sance would be at 


hand. 

The ladies re- 
ceived the message 
with approval but 
with mixed emo- 
Mrs. Ra- 


leigh’s laddie was as 


tions. 


clay in the potter's 
hand; she could do 
her will with Clar- 
ence. Mrs. Thomp- 
son’s bovs were 
safely grown up and 
far 
was alwavs free to 


away and she 
do things to other 
people’s children. 
But Mrs. Weyman 
seemed — perplexed. 
Perhaps she was un- 
able to visualize her 
Lincoln clad in a 
pale-lemon tunic and quenching his 
thirst for beauty with barefoot dancing. 
He was a darling, of course, and a rising 
intellectual but it 
seemed as if his only real interests were 
horses, snakes, and woodchucks. 

“T don’t know how the boys will take 
to it,”’ she said, doubtfully. “They are 


“IF L WOULI 


power, sometimes 


barbarians.” 

“Exactly. The more barbarian they 
are, the fewer artificial tastes there will 
be to break down.” 

In fact, any one was fortunate who had 
Gradu- 


a little barbarian in her home. 
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ally all doubts were wiped away and it 
was decided that a renaissance would be 
held forthwith, 

It was through this same Link Wey- 
man that the 
movement leaked through to the under- 
world next day. 

“My gosh! they're goin’ to have some 
kind of a 
school and dancin’- 
class and ever 7 * 
thing. A lady come 
and she’s gettin’ it 
up. You got to pay 


news of threatened art 


drawin’- 


to belong.” 

Link happened to 
be facing westward 
as he made this an- 
Be- 


tween him and the 


nouncement. 


dying sunset 

Randolph Harring- 

ton Dukes, who 

took the remark as 
personal. 

“T don’t hafta 
pay. What's the 
matter with you? I 
don’t belong, do I?” 

“Easy enough to 
say, Link’s 
ominous reply. 

“Do you hafta be 

_— init?” 

“Mebbethey 
‘won't have it at 
all.” 

“Who else they 

got?” asked Tom Rucker. 

Link looked helplessly about him, 
like one of those cornered woodchucks he 
was forever talking about, and replied, 
faintly: 

“Clarence Raleigh.” 

A snort of disgust went around the 
little circle. Ted Blake’s need for self- 
expression carried him farther; he 
dropped to the ground and waved his 
feet in the air. 

““No, listen,” Link begged. “They’s a 
This teacher give my 
mother a picture how they had it in 


was 


was 


worse thing. 
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some other town. The boys wore a kind 
of shirts hanging out like a Chinyman, 
and their hair was all fuzzy, and the 
girls had on a kind of nightgowns and 
barefooted 

* Girls!” 

“Loads of girls,” said Link. 
It now became evident just why Link 
had thus exposed himself to public 
shame. 

*She’s goin’ to try to get everybody's 
mother to make them belong. 
hody’s 
Then” 


won't 


So every- 
got to say they won't belong. 
“they 


go somewheres 


triumphant conclusion 
have it. She'll 
else.” 

“IT won't belong,” said Ranny, 
promptly. Tom Rucker wouldn't belong 
for a thousand dollars, Ted Blake for a 
million. The police could not 
“Fatty” Hartman to join. Having 
voted this general strike, everybody felt 
fine but it was “ Fatty” 
who voiced the underlying pessimism of 


force 


for a moment 


the yroup 
“TT bet they'll go to work an’ have a 
entertainment.” 


As if nature were in tune with the 
doleful oceasion, a bleak gust of wind 
swept down the street and made a little 
whirlpool of dead leaves in the gutter. 
It was Link Weyman with his stock of 
rural superstitions who pointed this out. 

“That's bad luck. Sure sign.” 

For anybody who did not believe in 
whirlwinds — an ominous crow 
flapped noisily over Curtis's barn! 

Three days were enough to break the 
spirit of the lovers of personal liberty 
and to compass their downfall. ‘There 
Was and passive, 
sabotage, sullen determination, defeat. 


now 


resistance, active 
The young guard never surrendered, but 
it unmistakably died. On Saturday af- 
ternoon a score of rebellious boys and 
giggling, were herded 
into Fireman's Hall to have their crude 
tastes amputated. 

Ranny was there with a guilty secret 
locked in his breast. He had not been 
drafted; he had come as a volunteer. In 


expectant girls 


fact, he had used persuasion to get his 
parents to consent. The astonishing 


facts are these: 





DOG FIGHT: 





SHRIEKED TOM. 


“COME ON” 
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In the beginning Ranny yielded to 
none in his distaste for this enterprise. 
Father was completely in accord with 
him and mother, though momentarily 
swaved by Miss de Vere's personality, 
refused to fight and bleed for a cause 
which herself did not understand 
In Ranny’s set, he was the 
first to announce that he would not join 
the class for one billion dollars—a 
high record up to Wednesday. 

But one by one valiant warriors fell 
by the wayside—at last even Ted Blake. 
Ranny sneered at each in turn, rejoiced 
in his friends’ misfortune. On Friday, 
however, he awoke to the fact that there 
was nobody left in the society in which 
he moved. He began to feel lonely in his 
freedom; to wonder whether it would 
not be better to be in hot water with his 
friends than to be out in the cold world 
by himself. 

Also Josie Kendal about this time be- 
gan an unwarranted interference in his 
personal affairs. 


she 
very well. 


hew 


HIS TUNIC 





OPENLY 


“What color tunic you going to wear, 
Ranny?” she asked, when she might 
have been engaged in better business. 

“No color. I'm not going to belong.” 

“T should think you'd choose orange. 
I think orange would look lovely on 
you.” 

“If I would belong, I'd wear orange.” 

That evening at supper Ranny raised 
the color problem. 

“If I belonged to that ol’ thing, what 
color of tunic would I have to wear?” 

“Why, Ranny! exclaimed mother. “I 
thought that was all settled!” 

“Tt was,” said father. ‘None of that 
folderol. I'd rather give you a hammer 
and some nails and let you learn some- 
thing useful.” Father had an unfounded 
superstition that his son had a heredi- 
tary taste for mechanics. 

“Ever’body else belongs,” said Ran- 
ny, “so I s’pose I might as well join, 
too, and be done with it.” 

“You can be done with it 
joining,” said father. 


without 
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It wasn't easy to change the family 
mind —Ranny had 
the other side—but 
ceeded in overthrowing the edifice he had 
erected. 

“What color tunic would you like to 
have?” 


argued too well on 


in the end he sue- 


asked mother. 

“Orange,” said Ranny. 

The next day he admitted to his fel- 
lows that all was lost, and put up a show 
of resentment at their scoffing, sustained 
by the thought that he 
been in the thing at all. 

The fine arts were to flourish in the 


needn't have 


“hose house”? on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days after school, and on Saturday after- 
Miss de Vere had got a favorable 
rate of rental by the influence of Mr. 
Raleigh, a city councilman, who in re- 


noons. 


turn was understood to have the dry- 
goods concession. The arrangement was 
thus satisfactory to all except to Sim 
Coley, the janitor of Fireman’s Hall, who 
had to move chairs here and there at 
Miss de Vere’s beck and call—not back- 
breaking work, perhaps, but it did break 
into one’s leisure. 

“You think I'm a 
said to Ranny, who had just come down 
from the hall above with the request that 


must horse,” he 


Sim stop playing checkers with Lem 
White for a moment and come up to 
shift the plano. 

“Tt ain't my fault,” said Ranny. “I 
didn’t get the thing up.” 

*"Tsall foolishness, said 
White, “an? a time.” 
This pronouncement came down like a 
judicial decision, for Mr. White was an 
authority on time-wasting. 

“Tell Mrs. Veery [ll be up when I get 


good and ready.” 


anyhow,” 


Lem waste of 


Thus Sim acquired 
merit in the eves of his checker oppo- 
nent. However, it was noted that he 
got good and ready instantly. Miss de 
Vere, for all her exotic qualities, had a 
way of making things happen. Anybody 
who could get a group of hard-headed 
Lakeville parents to pay money to have 


their children’s souls tuned up did not 
travel entirely in the clouds. The ideal- 
ist, Vera de Vere, worked hand-in-hand 
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with the practical Mrs. Jenkins, a dual 
personality, a perfect 
thing. 


complete and 

Ranny climbed the stairs with Sim 
Coley’s insulting message, resolved to 
show the teacher what the workaday 
world thought of her and bring in a little 
pleasing dissension. 

“Yes, dear?” asked the lady who had 
not as yet learned all the names. 

“He he'll be right up,” 
Ranny ignominiously replied. His report 
seemed truthful enough, for Sim ap- 
peared at that moment. 

“All right, dear,” whispered “Fatty” 
Hartman as Ranny returned to his fel- 
low-sufferers. “You sit here, 
Right next to that other dear.” 

“That other dear,” Ted Blake, offered 
to break “ Fatty’s” neck when the exer- 


clses were over. 


says—he 


dear. 


Miss de Vere bunched her group into 
helpless close formation and pelted them 
as follows: 

“Now, children, we are going to learn 
many and many, many 
happy times together. We are going to 
learn the beauty of line and color and of 


things have 


music. 


We are going to dance and be 
gay. But we cannot do everything at 
once. To-day we shall start with some 


exercises for grace and rhythm. These 
things may seem rather queer and awk- 
ward at first. When vour little robes and 
tunics are ready it will all be more grace- 
ful and beautiful.” 

There was an element of interest in 
the day because of a morbid suspense as 
to what was going to happen next; oth- 
erwise the afternoon was a total loss. 
Arms were raised, only to be lowered 
again; bent, only to be 
straightened. On the pictorial side the 
unfortunates were asked to take no in- 
terest henceforth in comic supplements, 
but to admire, instead, some pictures of 
Greek ruins tacked upon the wall—art 
work in which nobody fell down or blew 
up or hit somebody else with a board. 
It was for this they were to give up 
precious hours of leisure on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays. The only 


legs were 

















LIPPTLE FRIENDS 
real delight that the place afforded, the 
brass pole leading down to the fire-engine 
a metropolitan touch of which 
the department was justly proud 
forbidden to the boys. 


room 


was 


By the time one of these sad cycles had 
been completed it had become evident 
to the dullest intelligence that the key- 
note of all this hocus-pocus was refine- 
ment. Refinement was dragged in at 
every turn. 

“If you think beautiful thoughts and 
talk beautiful talk, you will gradually 
become refined—less rough in your 
speech, less awkward in your motions. 
You will lose interest in what is ugly.” 

This reiteration 
wear away Ranny’s resistance. 


began to 
He felt 


that Tom Rucker was a person to whom 


constant 


he could talk seriously upon the subject. 

“Hey, Tom!” he asked, as they were 
going home from the uplift one twilight. 
“Do you feel any differ’nt 
the street 
eavesdroppers —* refined?” 


“7 feel all right.” 


you know’ 


he searched for possible 


* f 
‘\ 


| ' y, 
#* 
4 


| 


\ 


HE MERELY 


STUCK HIS SHEPHERD'S STAFF BETWEEN THE 
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“Yes, but—like she said—--more gen- 


tle, or anything? Not rough at all?” 

“After it lets out, 1 don't feel any 
differnt,” Tom replied, seriously. “* Only 
while we're havin’ it.” 

Ranny heard this with relief. 

“Yes, that’s the way it is with me.” 
It was apparent that refinement had 
with confinement. 
we'll get 


something to do 
* Maybe later on 
What’s that?” 

* Dog fight!" shrieked Tom. 
on.” 


more 
“Come 


By hurrying they were enabled to see 
quite a little of the unpleasantness, to- 
gether with other culture fiends who had 
arrived. Several little friends of the arts 
went so far as to say, “Sie “em!” 

In his talk with Tom Rucker, Ranny 
had not told the whole truth. Miss de 
Vere had privately complimented him 
on his rapid progress toward the stars. 

“You are doing splendidly.” she had 
said. “If you keep on as you have 
Yes, I think IT can tell you a 
secret. When the class is at an end there 


begun 





PRETENDERS FEET 
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We are 
vomy to show our parents and friends 
think that 

be king of the 


is going to be a little pageant 
What we have learned | 
somebody L know—may 
revels.” 

Ranny was thrilled with this news, 
exalted and depressed, ANXIOUS and fear- 
ful, proud and ashamed. He wanted to 
shine above all his 
fellows, and vet he 
did not the 
limelight at all 
He felt that it 


would he a sort ol 


want 


honor, vel he knew 
that it would be an 
dis- 


bh vr day Ss 


everlasting 
grace 
his breast was a 
barrel of fancy 
mixed emotions 

had 
informa 


the 


business, 


He Soot 
private 
tion upon 
queen 
too. Josie assured 
him she had prac 
ticaly been prom 
ised this. 

“She says if I 
keep on like l am, 
l ean be queen of 
the rebels.” 


“Revels, not 
rebels ss 
“Well, what 


are, Im 
the 


queen of them.” 


ever thes 


RANNY SLID DOWN 


going to he 


“She needn't try 
king,” said Ranny 

“That will be 
* | hope you are the king.” 

This pleasant social time 


“a wouldn't do it.” 
nice,” Josie replied. 
gave Ranny 


The he \ Ss had 


further cause for panic. 


made unjustifiable remarks before. — If 


he and Josie were the royal parties in 
these revels he would never live it down. 
He would go through life with his head 
Yet there was some- 
the thought that 
wholly unpleasant. 


bowed in shame. 


thing about was not 





SESIDE THI 


to make me be the 
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“Mother would like it,” he thought, 
appealing to the better side of his own 
nature. “They're spending out: money 
for this thing.”” After a season of inter- 
nal propaganda he decided to give Josie 
her wish and his parents their money's 
worth. 

He now did all he could to merit the 
dishonor that was 
about to come 
uponhim. Hesang 
with all the mea- 
ger equipment of 
voice that nature 
had given him, he 
danced with such 
little grace as in 
He was 
obliging tothe 
teacher, and, while 
the meetings were 


him lay. 


in progress, pain- 
fully refined. He 
did not even laugh 
aloud at the 
the other boys 


way 


were carrying on. 
When the 
tress announced 
that the high jobs 
would be given 
the merit 
svstem they all 
proclaimed that 
wild horses could 


direc- 


out on 


not drag them up- 
on the throne, yet 
they were all try- 
ing hard to earn 
the appointment. “Fatty” Hartman, 
who undoubtedly could sing, was also 
under the impression that he could dance. 
His dance was more athletic than esthet- 
ic; in fact, the fire department, through 
its representative, Sim Coley, came up 
and put an end to “Fatty’s” gambols. 
Tom Rucker curbed his natural taste for 
caricature and drew an elegant little tree 
with a big bird sitting upon it as if it 
were trying to hatch it out. Tug Wilt- 
shire sank so low as to write a poem 
about how happy he was going to be next 


HOSE-CART 
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spring. When tried by his peers for this 

offense he defended himself cleverly. 
“Tl be happy next spring,” he said, 

“because ol’ Vera won't be here.” 


It was almost a shame, Ranny 
thought, to fool the boys that way. 
Even Clarence Raleigh, who could do 
nothing well that 
acted like the boy who would be king. 


Insufferable always, Clarence reached 


was ever invented, 


during these days new heights of arro- 
gance. He ignored his fellow kiddies and 
fawned upon the teacher. In Clarence 
everything was touched with exaggera- 
tion. His tunics were a little more high- 
artful than the common run of tunics; 
his father’s drygoods-store had been 
looted for his adornment. And, whereas 
the others sneaked to the place, as self- 
respecting citizeus should, with their 
costumes wrapped in paper against the 
profane eye of he world, Clarence wore 
his openly. Everybody had been in- 
structed not to get his hair cut during the 
renaissance, but Clarence’s was long to 
begin with. Now it was a curly, taffy- 
colored mop, loathsome to the sight and 
admired by the girls. Often his mother 
came to the hall and patronized the arts; 
sometimes Mrs. Thompson jingled in 
also and helped to boss everybody 
around. These were the days that tried 
boys’ souls. 

But at last the end was in sight; the 
date for the pageant was announced, and 
tickets were printed. Art and commerce 
were now required to walk arm-in-arm. 
Every actor was given five tickets to sell. 

“T hope you will sell these as rapidly 
as possible. When you have disposed of 
them, come back for more.” 

The Mrs. Jenkins of the dual per- 
sonality handled this side of the enter- 
prise while Miss de Vere plunged into 
the pageant—a vague and poetical ar- 
rangement which, if not strictly original, 
contained some highly original combina- 
tions. The muses of all the arts were 
there, but so was King Arthur. There 
were touches of “Cinderella” and more 
than a dash of “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” The spotlight was to be dis- 
Vout. CXL.—No. 837.—50 
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tributed around with some pretense of 
fairness, but at the end of the evening, 
Miss de Vere, a Greek goddess, would 
call upon the chosen two and crown them 
king and queen of the revels. Up to the 
final moment the appointment was to 
remain a secret, 

~ “A clever dodge for making every- 
body come,” said Ranny’s father, who 
had never been reconciled to the folde- 
rol. “Tl bet every mother thinks her 
child is going to be elected.” 

“A lot of people are goin’ to be 
fooled,” said Ranny, darkly. 

During the final week the pageant 
was practised every day. Rehearsals, if 
properly conducted, are often the occa- 
sion for innocent merriment, but there 
was no mirth or laughter in these. With 
Vera de Vere, being gay was a serious 
business. She was proficient in all the 
arts, but the good gift of laughter had 
been denied her. We can’t have every- 
thing. When “Fatty” with his delicate 
sense of humor, succeeded in catching 
Link Weyman square in the face with a 
wad of modeling clay, Miss de Vere took 
everybody to task and laid down some 
new laws. 

“Tf anybody laughs on the night of the 
pageant, I shall remove him from the 


stage. I will not tolerate any amuse- 
ment. And anybody whose conduct is 


frivolous need not expect to be chosen 
king or queen of the revels.” 

The browbeaten actors trudged wear- 
ily through rehearsals, costuming, and 
ticket-selling. By Saturday they had 
lost all the spirit of youth. Miss de Vere 
was increasingly irascible and often for- 
got to keep her voice musical. Sim 
Coley, what with stage-carpentering and 
decorating, was a hollow shell; his low, 
retreating forehead was almost con- 
stantly wet with honest sweat. Yet on 
Saturday night the ruins of this ncble 
man had to put on his other clothes and 
take tickets at the door. 

Fireman’s Hall was filled to capacity 
when the pageant started. The parent- 
hood and unclehood of Lakeville were 
there in force, and there were even peo- 
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ple present who had no relations in the 
cast. Henry Wiseman, the baker, who 
could never say no to any boy, had 
bought eight tickets and lavished them 
upon friends in the business district— 
men like Doctor Gobey, and Webber the 
druggist, artistic arteries had 
hardened, but who were willing to try 
anything once. 


whose 


The main part of the performance 
went through without any deplorable 
hitch——went through, in fact, almost as 
well as the dress rehearsal. Vera de Vere 
in Greek robes and sandals played upon 
the kiddies as if they were a pipe-organ. 
It is true that “Fatty”? Hartman forgot 
the only four words he had to speak 
and had to be prompted audibly. Of 
course the curtain stuck and Sim Coley 
had to be requisitioned to pull it loose, 
to the amusement of Henry Wiseman’s 
guests, who knew Sim well in private life. 
But all minor deficiencies were drowned 
in the generous applause of the audi- 
ence. 

At last deserved tribute had been paid 
in turn to all the arts, sylphs had gam- 
boled all the gambols in their repetoire, 
knighthood had flowered and faded, 
fairies had flitted and fled. The cast of 
characters was assembled on the creaky 
greensward in a half-circle, with Vera de 
Vere in the center. Ranny was now a 
prominent shepherd garbed in a lap- 
robe belonging to the Ruckers, who did 
not keep a horse any more. . He stood 
near the goddess in an exposed position, 
and he carelessly studied the ceiling 
while a page brought in a crown upon 
one of Mrs. Thompson’s sofa-pillows. 

Amid utter Miss de Vere 
raised the crown in her two hands and 
called out: 

“Clarence Raleigh!” 

Ranny saw through a hot haze of in- 
dignation a hateful figure in yellow satin 
detach itself from the end of the line, 
high-nosed, self-satisfied, utterly unsur- 
prised. What Ranny did was a most ill- 
considered thing, without a shadow of 
excuse, as was afterward made quite 
clear to him. Yet, like most epoch-mak- 


stillness 
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ing acts, it was marked by great sim- 
plicity. He merely stuck his shepherd’s 
staff between the pretender’s feet. The 
yellow-satin figure struck the green- 
sward with something surprisingly like 
a bang. 

It was a solemn—almost a sacred— 
moment, but to “Fatty” Hartman no 
moment was sacred. He put his hand to 
his mouth to dam the tide of mirth, then 
exploded like a paper bag. 

It was only one outburst—but it was 
enough. A spark of amusement might 
have been smothered out by the wet 
blanket of Vera de Vere’s frown, but 
“Fatty’s” explosion carried destruction 
all over the stage. It shattered every 
inhibition that the directress had so 
carefully built up. Al! the pent-up emo- 
tions of the last weeks burst into flood, 
and morale went completely to pot. Ted 
Blake forgot the audience, forgot the 
knightly hardware in which he was clad, 
dropped to the floor with the sound of a 
tin-peddler’s cart, and writhed in happy 
agony. Bud Hicks whistled upon his 
fingers, Tom Rucker wagged his ears, 
Nymphs clung together for protection 
and tee-heed upon one another’s shoul- 
ders. The Muse of Poetry, neé Gertie 
Riley, uttered an unrefined snort of joy 
and Josie Kendal had hysterics, most 
unqueenly. 

Meanwhile the flood of mirth had 
rolled over the footlights, sparing neither 
ege nor sex. Clarence’s mishap alone 
might have passed with suppressed tit- 
ters as one of the drama’s lighter casual- 
ties, but the spectacle of histrionic revels 
suddenly becoming genuine and spon- 
taneous was too much to bear. Strong 
men wept with laughter. Otherwise per- 
fect ladies buried their faces in handker- 
chiefs and vibrated. To Ranny’s father 
the evening had been a long procession 
of acute pains, of which Clarence’s yel- 
low-satin suit had caused the acutest. 
Now the wagon manufacturer lay back 
and emitted a raucous, “Haw, haw, 
haw!” At one point Bud Hicks’s uncle 


and Tom Rucker’s father were observed 
to be hammering each other weakly. 
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The Wiseman crowd was prostrated. It 
was afterward maintained by gentlemen 
half-ashamed that even Mr. Raleigh had 
laughed, but no such charge was ever 
made against his good wife. The baffled 
queen-mother glared angrily about, 
mentally marking people off of her 
valued calling-list, and vowed lifelong 
enmity to the House of Dukes. 

Vera de Vere was right—any stage 
that contained all of the Muses and lit- 
erary odds and ends, from Homer to 
Shakespeare, had no room for laughter. 
The coronation was instantly called off; 
the revels would have to remain a re- 
public, and nobody would ever know 
who was to be the queen. Pale with 
chagrin, Miss de Vere stepped forward 
to draw the curtain over the disgusting 
anti-climax—and the curtain stuck. At 
this point the kind friends of Henry 
Wiseman surrounded him and led him 
whooping from the hall. 

What of the innocent—or partly inno- 
cent—cause of all this ruin? When he 
realized what he had done, Ranny tried 
to cover his tracks by helping the crown 
prince up, but Clarence angrily shook off 
his assistance. By this time the confla- 
gration was beyond control—and so was 
Vera de Vere. Ranny looked about him 
Fireman’s Hall 
did not boast of a rear stairway, but it 
had something infinitely better. Miss 
de Vere might be mistress of all the other 
arts, but she could never go down that 
brass pole. Ranny wrapped _ himself 
about it almost lovingly, slid down be- 
side the hose-cart, and rested his throb- 
bing heart against its greasy wheel. 
Presently he was out beneath the silent 


stars. 


for a means of escape. 


The stars were silent, but Main Street 
was not. As the king of the rebels stood 
there in his moth-eaten lap-robe with 
the welcome cold upon his brow, he 
heard Henry Wiseman and his low com- 
panions making the night hideous in the 
direction of the White Front Restaurant 
where the roisterers would no doubt keep 
late hours with sandwiches and pie. 
This hullabaloo was music to Ranny’s 
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ears. The immediate futureemight be 
dark, but he had sunshine laid by for a 
rainy day. 

So now, with a certain confidence, he 
nerved himself to the ordeal of meeting 
his parents. By taking a leisurely course, 
he managed to arrive at the front gate 
simultaneously with the elder Dukeses. 

“Well,” he said, casually, “how did 
you like the entertainment?” 

“Your father will discuss that subject 
with you,” said mother. 

This was news to father, who had 
already planned to hand the case over 
to his wife on the ground that he had 
never believed in the folderol, anyway. 
If it had not been so dark in the yard, 
Ranny might have seen a baffled look 
upon the paternal face. 

“You come to your room, sir,”” said 
father, sternly. 

When they reached Ranny’s boudoir 
father made the occasion doubly impres- 
sive by closing the door. 

“Now, sir, what have you to say for 
yourself?” 

“T didn’t go to do it—I mean I didn’t 
know it would bust up ever’thing. She 
promised me I could be the king, and 
so—”’ 

“What?” 

“Well, pert’ near.” 

“Mr. Rucker told me a few minutes 
ago that she had practically promised 
the king job to Tom.” 

“Well, ain’t that 
Ranny. 

“T suppose she promised everybody— 
Of course, that’s no excuse for what you 
did, is it?” 

“Yes, sir—I mean, no, sir.” 

“Well, don’t ever do that agam.” 

“No, I won't.” 


“Then you may go to bed.” 


asked 


funny?” 


Father turned to go and his erring son 
had a relieved feeling that he was getting 
off pretty easy. But he had apparently 
congratulated himself for 
father turned. 

“T paid you for the tickets,” he said. 
“T suppose Miss What’s’er name got 
that money—but—here’s a little some- 


too soon, 
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thing for your own—work—that is”— 
father suddenly remembered that it is 
the duty of a parent to be hypocritical— 
“that is, if you are sorry for what you 
did.” 

“Ves.” 

His hand closed upon a genuine and 
unmistakable quarter. 

The Sabbath brought little contact 
with his kind, but on Monday morning, 
on the way to school, the boys gave him 
almost open praise for the thing he had 
done, and showed a flattering interest in 
the money. 


said Ranny, gleefully. 


“Tt served ol’ Clarence right,” said 
Ted Blake. “She as good as promised 
me | could be king.” 

“Yes, she did,” said “Fatty” Hart- 
man. “She promised it to me.” 

In the subsequent comparing of notes 
it was made clear that everybody had 
been nominated for king, but nobody 
had been elected. 

*T didn’t hafta belong to the ol’ thing, 
anyhow,” said Ranny, at last, from his 
sound, strategical position. “But I jest 
thought I might as well.” 

He was therefore not to blame if over- 
zealous admirers promptly founded a 
superstition that Ranny had joined the 
culture club for the express purpose of 
breaking it up. 

But Ranny’s stock presently suffered 
a slump in fact he soon had need of a 
little of that sunshine he had stored up 
for a rainy day. It appeared that the 
girls of Ranny’s acquaintance did not 
share in the general high opinion of him. 
Josie Kendal, for example, turned her 
nose even higher than nature had done 
and scratched him off her list of desirable 
citizens. 

“You spoiled everything for me. I 
was going to be the queen. I think you’re 
horrid 

Gertie Riley also thought him horrid. 
It is true that she had momentarily 
enjoyed Clarence’s downfall, but sober 
second thought had convinced her that 
Ranny had destroyed the only chance 


she would ever have of being queen of 
anything. 
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“Josie said she promised her to be 
queen,” said Ranny, earnestly. 

“She was fooling Josie,” said Gertie, 
confidently. 

Other girls frankly expressed their dis- 
esteem of Ranny before the day was 
over. 

“Tf you bust up a show,” he summed 
the matter up to Tom Rucker, “girls 
and ladies gets mad, but not men and 
boys.” 

Thus this regrettable affair had the 
result of separating the human race into 
two great natural divisions. 

But there were other results, less cos- 
mic, perhaps, but even more important 
locally. In polite circles there were 
brand-new cleavages and_ coldnesses. 
The “thickness” which had existed be- 
between Mesdames Raleigh and Wey- 
man was notably thinned because Mrs. 
Weyman also had entertained ambitions 
to be a yueen mother. In fact, social life 
for a time ceased to revolve about the 
House of Raleigh. 

But among the lower orders gaiety 
flourished—flourished notably at Wise- 
man’s bakery late on Monday afternoon. 
It flourished through Ranny’s entire 
capital, through a free gift of foodstuffs 
from the management, and through do- 
nations of several of Wiseman’s friends 
who felt themselves indebted to these 
actors for a pleasant evening. Mr. 
Hendee, who in his editorial capacity 
had praised Miss de Vere and her artistic 
entertainment, on his human and per- 
sonal side gave up fifteen cents toward 
the refreshment of the young. Disap- 
pointed candidates for king smothered 
their sorrows in hot buns and drowned 
them in strawberry “pop.” It was a 
celebration that will live in history. 

In the gathering dusk five of these 
boys about town'went swaggering home- 
ward, with Ranny in the center of popu- 
lation. Each mouth contained a lolli- 
pop, the sticks protruding at rakish 
angles suggesting cigars. Suddenly 


around a corner came the one person 
whom they least desired to meet. 
The promoter of the higher life was 
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dressed in a sober traveling garb and considering her gloves. 
carried a small bag. Obviously, she was forget you.” 
about to carry culture into some other Was it mere chance that she said this 
dark corner of the universe—possibly while holding the hand of Randolph 
Manchester. There was no chance Harrington Dukes, and that there was 
for escape, but, to the surprise of all, a little chuckle in her voice. Perhaps 
their recent teacher was entirely cor- Vera de Vere was packed away in trunks 
dial. with the smocks and the sandals, and this 
““Good-by, boys,” she said. “Thank agreeable human being was Mrs. Jen- 
you for helping me.” She took each kins—for Mrs. Jenkins had done rather 
sticky hand in turn—rather a brave act, well in Lakeville. 


“T shall never 


CATALOGUE OF LOVELY THINGS 
BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


WOULD make a list against the evil days 
Of lovely things to hold in memory: 

First, I set down my lady’s lovely face, 
For earth hath no such lovely thing as she; 
And next I add, to bear her company, 

The great-eyed virgin star that morning brings; 
Then the wild rose upon its little tree— 

So runs my catalogue of lovely things. 


The enchanted dogwood, with its ivory trays; 
The water-lily in its sanctuary 
Of reeded pools; and dew-drenched lilac sprays: 
For these, of all fair flowers, the fairest be. 
Next write I down the great name of the sea, 
Lonely in greatness as the names of kings; 
Then the young moon that hath us all in fee— 
So runs my catalogue of lovely things. 


Imperial sunsets that in crimson blaze 
Along the hills, and, fairer still to me, 

The fireflies dancing in a netted maze 
Woven of twilight and tranquillity; 
Shakespeare and Virgil—their high poesy, 

And a great ship splendid with snowy wings, 
Voyaging on into Eternity— 

So runs my catalogue of lovely things. 


ENVOI 
Prince, not the gold bars of thy treasury, 
Not all thy jeweled scepters, crowns, and rings, 
Are worth the honeycomb of the wild bee— 
So runs my catalogue of lovely things. 
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CANADA'S 


BY GERTRUDE 


* A MAAN is not a purse, he is 2 man” 

is to the financial-minded a strik- 
ing axiom on which to have founded a 
system of successful banks, especially 
surprising when it is considered that this 
system bids fair to take its place as the 
last link in America’s incomplete bank- 
ing system. La Caisse Populaire (The 
People’s Bank), to the number of two 
hundred in Canada alone, and one hun- 
dred and sixty-seven in the singularly 
lovely land of its Quebec, is 
pro\ ing by a record extending over 
twenty vears that credit, that magical 
factor of finance which stimulates enter- 
prise, has been mistakenly forbidden to 
an exceedingly large part of the popula- 
tion which hitherto deserves tocommand 
it. Bankers have maintained that the 
material guarantees a man offered were 
more important than his honesty. La 
Caisse has demonstrated the contrary, 
while granting that the lender must be 
secured, and has developed an exceed- 
ingly valuable method by which not only 
Canada, but United States, may 
safely and in a social sense most profit- 


origin, 


the 


ably, award credit to applicants who are 
not merely purses, but men. 

"Phe significance of this account is not 
a man (important as he is) but a method 
by which people themselves use their 
mutual savings to make more money. 
Nevertheless, must record that 
America would not have demonstrated 
so workable a plan save for M. Alphonse 
Desjardins, now sixty-four, once de- 
scribed to Lord Grey as a “humble Han- 
sard reporter of the House of Com- 
mons,’ who thought out, tested, and 
courageously developed banks for the 
people. Desjardins was well under 
forty, a giant mentally and physically, a 


one 
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journalist of incessant energy and keen 
ambition when he attracted attention by 
taking down and printing at private 
expense the debates of the Quebec legis- 
lature. On the strength of this enter- 
prise he received a stenographic ap- 
pointment to the Canadian House of 
Commons. 

While living in Ottawa he became 
distressed by the constant recurrence of 
disgusting and brutal usury. Legislators 
maintained that laws passed to stop the 
abuse did little good. People had to have 
money. Private banks would not bother 
with small loans. It seemed impossible 
to adopt effective measures against ex- 
cessive interest. Desjardins experienced 
a lasting moral indignation that men of 
character without means should be left 
the prey of shysters. 

Obviously, something new was needed 
in the way of credit facilities, but what? 
He diligently read up on finance in the 
Parliamentary Library during recesses 
of the House. Chance threw in his way 
a pamphlet describing the People’s 
Banks of Europe. With delight he dis- 
covered the methods by which poor men 
and women could help themselves and 
become their own bankers. The essen- 
tial ingredients in such methods ap- 
pealed to him; thrift, honesty, herd in- 
stinct, and democratic management. 
After nearly ten years of comprehensive 
study of co-operative principles, he 
finally worked out his own type of bank 
to fit American conditions. With a few 
friends and the good will of the church, 
he put his dream into practical form. 

The first and most conspicuously suc- 
cessful bank in Levis, where Desjardins 
still lives, a city of eight thousand—one 
is tempted to say village—which may 
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accurately be described as spilling down 
the beautiful heights opposite the an- 
cient citadel of Quebec on the other bank 
of the St. Lawrence. A lofty spire, that 
of the church of Notre Dame, marks for 
every tourist to the haunts of Montcalm 
and Wolfe the serene center of the Upper 
Town of Levis. 

Not far from the Hétel de Ville and the 
church stands the modest office of La 
Caisse, first of all American co-operative 
credit institutions and dear to the heart 
of the Levisiens. It has earned its way 
practically into their esteem; it is, In a 
way of speaking, themselves. Their own 
“perfected savings-bank,” with a record 
unique on this continent, it began work 
in 1900 with a capital of exactly $26.40 
plus unlimited faith. In 1919 it showed 
$1,079,000 worth of assets, $240,000 in 
share capital, $719,000 in savings, and 
the rest in reserves. It paid 1 per cent. 
more on savings deposits than the ordi- 
nary commercial savings-banks and re- 
turned 6 per cent. “boni,”’ or dividend, 
on. its exactly 
doubled in the last five war years. 

The story of its growth is the intimate 
tale of the thirteen hundred firesides of 
its members about whose hearths of an 
evening gather sturdy habitant families. 
Searcely a well-to-do man belongs to the 
Caisse and not a single rich man. Que- 
bec has not escaped the high costs of the 
era. 


shares. Its business 


Consider, then, the value in terms 
of painful sacrifice of that million of 
assets La Caisse possesses. 

Three national savings-banks have 
branches in the town. The manager of 
“La Caisse draws out 
moneys no other bank in the world 
would attract.””. When the co-operative 
credit plan was first considered an astute 
observer was asked whether the private 
savings in the town outside the banks 
would amount perhaps to $20,000 or 
$30,000. “At least $250,000, I should 
say,’ was his reply. So it has proved. 
La Caisse has flourished on the sums 
which previously lay idle in the bureau 
drawer or were hidden in the old sock 
or buried beneath the red-haw tree (the 
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equivalent of our more southerly rose- 
bush). 

“Our bank is different,’ reasoned a 
member, with proprietary pride. “If it 
wasn't we'd let anybody do business 
there, whether he were a member or not. 
But no one can buy a single share of us 
or deposit a dollar unless he can present 
the proper card of admission to member- 
ship. The only ticket we look at is good 
character. We admit no one we do not 
know and trust. We pay an entrance fee 
of thirty-five cents and buy at least one 
five-dollar share, which we can pay for 
ten cents a week if we like. We can with- 
draw our shares if we want at any time 
to get out, but because the bank is doing 
so well and they can get out if they 
choose, people are trying to get in. For 
La Caisse is a mutual concern, to save 
together and use together every possible 
dollar of our own money right here in 
this town. We have been careful. It 
hardly reflects on our ability that in 
handling nearly seven million dollars we 
have never lost one cent. If we had put 
our money into an ordinary bank it 
would all have been sent away from here 
and we should probably never have had 
the use of a penny ourselves.” 

La Caisse actually began its book- 
keeping with a deposit of one dime. It 
soon gained the confidence of people be- 
cause of its democratic management. 
The first and final authority in Za Caisse 
is the General Meeting, held by law once 
a year. Each member has one vote, 
irrespective of the number of shares he 
holds, since this is a “combination of 
persons, not of capitals.”” New members 
are admitted by ballot. To three bodies 
is delegated the work of the association, 
the council of administration, the credit 
committee, and the board of supervision. 
The council of administration is com- 
posed of the executives, the president, 
and the manager, who have not, how- 
ever, the authority to grant a single loan. 
That is the province of the credit com- 
mittee of nine, who must consider the 
propriety of every application and give 
unanimous consent, dictating what guar- 





£00 


The board of 
super\y ision Is completely inde pendent of 
the control of either body and is de- 


antees shall be asked for. 


scribed as “*the General Meeting sitting 
in permanence alongside the executives 
and the credit committee.” Its three 
members have the right at all times to 
examine the the power to 
suspend operations if they feel it is 


books and 


necessary. 

So ingeniously have the rules and poli- 
cies of La Caisse been developed that the 
interest of lenders is certainly no less safe 
than in any ordinary bank, and yet it is 
one of the few financial institutions in 
America which, with a declared social 
purpose allowing a heart interest in the 
genuine well-being of its borrowers, 
nevertheless manages to make money. 
It has immensely stimulated enterprise. 
Every member is entitled to apply for a 
loan. The Caisse will grant him money 
consistent with his earning-power and 
ability to repay, but only for a purpose, 
which he must declare, that is consid- 
ered provident or, still better, productive 
of more money. 

From birth to death there is no human 
dilemma in which money ean play a part 
for which loans are not requested. Twice 
as many are asked for as can be granted, 
for La Caisse persistently teaches thrift. 
It is not a marriage bureau and cannot 
furnish funds to purchase a diamond 
engagement-ring or to pay the expenses 
of a wedding-trip. Nor is it an eleemosy- 
nary institution, to pay one bill merely 
that an equally bad one may be con- 
tracted, or to furnish money only to 
neighbors in trouble. It cannot 
finance entirely new, risky ventures. But 
in a particularly sagacious way the bank 
loans small and large amounts for pur- 
poses which play an intimately con- 
structive part in the human progression 
of nearly every household in Levis. 


assist 


Every October some six or seven thou- 
sand dollars are furnished in small loans 
to those who would take advantage of 
the cheaper fall price to lay in the neces- 
sary supplies of wood, coal, vegetables, 


or meats for the idle, snow - bound 
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months. La Caisse builds houses on bet- 
ter terms than the building-and-loan 
associations, for it aids by the most 
elastic credit, on the smallest margin of 
profit, the honest couples who live in the 
homes. While La Caisse wants to get 
“the possible best out of every man’s 
dollar,” it does not consider that the 
best for the lender’s dollar should ex- 
clude its man-making possibilities, nor 
obscure, as frequently happens in joint 
stock concerns, the best interest of the 
borrower. Farmers and artisans repeat- 
edly secure loans to buy implements of 
their trade. In numerous cases loans at 
fair interest—which averages about 654 
per cent. substituted for 
usurers’ disastrous arrangements. 


have been 

The benefit borrowers receive is often 
surprising. An épicier made a loan of two 
hundred and fifty dollars in order to get a 
cash discount on some groceries he was 
purchasing for his shop. When he paid 
his bill, the wholesaler offered him a 
genuine bargain price on another lot of 
staples. The grocer reluctantly refused 
the offer, whereupon the wholesaler, ex- 
plaining that he must have cash at once 
to meet a note at the bank, offered to 
sell at half-price. The grocer consulted 
La Caisse. The credit committee au- 
thorized the president to extend the 
grocer’s credit nine hundred dollars 
with the usual signature of one good 
indorser. 

The grocer was subsequently able to 
offer these staple articles at prices so 
reduced that it greatly increased his 
trade. He returned both loans more 
quickly than he had agreed to, thereby 
reducing the cost to himself, as the bank 
permits the repayment of loans before 
the expiration of the note and charges 
interest on exactly the time the money 
is used. Exultantly the shopkeeper re- 
ported to the president several months 
later that out of the use of his second 
loan he had made about twelve hundred 
dollars. La Caisse was well pleased, for 
it had received a fair interest, the people 
of the town were enabled to purchase 
necessities at a lowered price, and the 
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confidence and prosperity of the bor- 
rower had been decidedly increased. 
Agents trving to sell goods on the 
‘easy-payment”™ plan have found Levis 
an unprofitable region since La Caisse 
showed what it could do. Take the case 
of a seamstress who needed a machine to 
If she bought 
from the agent, the total price would be 
nearly fifty dollars, but she would have 
time to pay. If she bought from the 
local shop, the cash price would be only 
twenty-five dollars, but, to afford it, she 
would have to cut down her suppers 


increase her earnings. 


and go without necessary clothes for a 
month or two. 

Possessing one share in La Caisse, she 
consulted the president. In the light of 
her well-known reliability, the credit 
committee loaned her twenty-five dol- 
lars without indorsement. She bought 
her machine for cash and repaid the loan 
a dollar or two dollars a week. Her in- 
terest was less than three dollars; her 
total saving over the agent’s instalment 
proposition was about twenty-two dol- 
lars; and her efficiency, instead of being 
decreased by improper saving on neces- 
sities, was distinctly improved. 

An elderly widow, honest and prudent, 
but very poor, came to the president, 
M. Desjardins, for advice. Twenty- 
seven years before she had been obliged 
to borrow $429 from the only existing 
source open to the poor, a “shaver” (the 
He had taken a 
mortgage on her house and had charged 
an appalling interest. Although, in spite 
of the demands of a growing family, she 
had several times managed to save a 
hundred dollars, with which she tried to 
reduce the mortgage, the money-lender 
declined—he would take the entire sum 
or nothing. The debt was strangling her 
and she despaired of getting free until 
she joined La Caisse. 

The credit committee at once ap- 
proved a loan to this good woman of the 
amount of the principal of the mortgage. 
She offered the indorsement of an ex- 
cellent man, and volunteered to pay two 


dollars a month till the debt was cleared. 
Vou. CXL.—No. 837.—51 


local name for usurer). 
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Actually she managed to pay more than 
three dollars a month. In four years she 
was completely out of debt. When she 
made her last payment her relief and 
gratitude were so great that she wept 
hysterically over her freedom. She could 
not believe that after thirty-one years of 
debt she could breathe again without 
anxiety. 

A pharmacist with the best drug-store 
location in struggled along for 
years without working capital to make 
his shop both up-to-date and profitable. 
His brick building was worth fifteen 
thousand dollars and he might have put 
a mortgage upon it. 
inflexible sort 


town 


A mortgage is an 
of loan and in his case 
seemed unprofitable, as he did not need 
constantly all the money he would have 
been paying interest upon. For some 
years he borrowed from regular banks 
the sums he was obliged to have. He was 
just behind enough all the time to be 
kept anxious about meeting his notes. 
The bank demanded a complete clear- 
ance once a year. 

His mother had been one of the earli- 
est shareholders in La Caisse and he had 
himself bought a He ex- 
plained his situation to the president. 
His difficulty was solved by the grant of 
a six-thousand-dollar mortgage on his 
well-insured building. Nominally to run 
thirty years, actually the mortgage was 
terminable at any time on short notice 
by either party. The extraordinary 
feature of this was that, instead of 
merely giving him the money and having 
no more to do until it fell due, La Caisse 
offered him a new type of running credit 
which mobilized the value of his previ- 
ously immobile property. He was per- 
mitted to borrow any sum needed in his 
business up to six thousand dollars, to 
pay interest only on the amount he was 
using, and to repay in part as fast or as 
slowly as his returns came in. 

If he found, a week after he had made 
a loan, that he had two hundred dollars 
he could pay back, he was at liberty to 
lessen his debt that much. If, on the 
contrary, he was short a hundred dol- 


few shares. 
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lars, he might, without the least embar- 
rassment, increase the amount of this 
He could use this credit with the 
same elasticity that he would 
actual deposit In an ordinary savings- 
bank. He did not have to pay a fixed 
interest on the entire sum, wait until 
the date of expiration to reduce the 
mortgage, feel anxious about renewal 


loan. 


use an 


and meet heavy costs therefor every 
two or three years. In one year his 
profit on the credit thus allowed him 
was over six hundred dollars. 

Mortgage credit, even of this unusual 
variety, ties up the funds. Only after a 
caisse has become exceedingly well estab- 
lished and has considerably more funds 
than are demanded by borrowers of 
more humble sums, can it afford to do 
this business, which has a great and per- 
fectly practical field of its own. The 
purpose of La make the 
greatest possible number of small, safe, 
short-time loans. It is remarkable to 
find a bank which encourages the very 


Caisse is to 


type of troublesome business which com- 
mercial banks avoid as profitless. Sup- 
pose the Caisse had but one hundred 
dollars available to loan out. It would 
give preference to ten approved requests 
for loans of ten dollars each as against 


one demand for one hundred dollars, 
however gilt-edged the security. Why? 


The greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber. To “democratize credit.” 

To safeguard the many the General 
Meeting sets the limit for any single loan 
at six thousand dollars. Also, to secure 
their interest against the possible en- 
croaching influence of the few, the Gen- 
eral Meeting determines from year to 
year the limit of shares any man may 
hold, lest any individual shall 
advantage in borrowing, or 


attain 
endanger 
the society by threatening to withdraw 
an uncomfortably large sum. A member 
may now hold only six hundred shares, 
worth three thousand dollars. He who 
holds the limit commands no advantage 
over the man who holds one share. 

By far the greatest number of loans 
is made in very small sums, three-fourths 
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of the number being for amounts for one 
dollar to one hundred dollars. Three 
hundred thousand dollars in 1918 was 
loaned by the bank in this manner, in 90 
per cent. of the cases upon personal 
surety, one good indorser usually being 
requisite. La Caisse has in its nineteen 
years of operation loaned hundreds of 
thovsands of dollars in petty sums upon 
security which would perplex bankers 
who do not take into account the se- 
lected personnel of the membership, the 
force of common opinion in this mutual 
enterprise, and the trouble the Caisse 
takes to educate members to the strict- 
est observance in their agreements. 

A considerable number of sums under 
fifty dollars has been loaned with no 
other security than the several shares the 
borrower owned in the Caisse and the 
signature of himself and his wife upon 
the promise to pay. The reasons for not 
insisting upon an indorser in very small 
transactions are two. Unremitting in- 
dustry and a habit of saving, taken to- 
gether with the record upon which the 
member was admitted to the society, 
often constitute a competent warranty; 
and the borrow does not always care to 
incur any obligation by asking a friend 
to indorse his note, say, for thirty dol- 
lars, when the friend may later return 
the compliment by requesting a counter- 
indorsement, say, on a loan of three 
hundred dollars! 

In no case so far has the indorser of 
any note been called upon to pay the 
debt of a member, which speaks well for 
personal surety. Failure to meet a note 
is ground for expulsion from La Caisse. 
When the terms of repayment are ar- 
ranged, the borrower’s convenience is 
fully consulted, but to what he agrees he 
must adhere. 

How La Caisse has taught self-respect! 
The psychology of its business is most 
interesting. Ethics and etiquette evolve, 
in time being written into rules. Natu- 
rally the credit committee seems pos- 
sessed of a strong magnetic attraction 


for members desirous of loans. The com- 
mittee needs protection. 


It has some- 
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times happened that a new member, ad- 
mitted to the society on acquaintance 
perhaps of a year or two, more or less on 
a belief in his honesty, almost immedi- 
ately requests a loan. 

The president tells him his request will 
be referred to the credit committee. 
Take Francois, for instance, who needed 
one hundred dollars to buy fertilizer for 
his farm just outside the town. ‘Ah,’ 
he remarked, carelessly, “I think I will 
see M. A—and M. B—|members of the 
committee]. I know them. They will 
let me have the money!” 

The president sternly foiled that 
scheme. “If you do,” he remarked, “I 
shall oppose their granting the loan.” 
Needless to say, Francois kept his dis- 
tance. ‘To hamper or embarrass the com- 
mittee is a veritable offense for which 
expulsion is also possible. 

Once in the past a member threatened 
that if he did not get the loan he applied 
for he would withdraw from the Caisse. 
Desjardins did not hesitate. He prom- 
ptly wrote out a check for the full 
amount the threatening member had in 
the bank. No intimidation is permitted, 
and, although the would-be borrower 
thought better of it, the credit commit- 
tee and the General Meeting upheld the 
action of the president, and the member 
was read out of La Caisse. But, having 
tasted its benefits, he applied for re- 
admission again and again. Only after 
many years and upon a complete apol- 
ogy was he permitted to come back into 
the fold. 

In contradiction of what one might 
expect, the democracy of management 
does not particularly complicate the 
transaction of business. The Desjar- 
dins type of credit institution—it is not 
in the full sense of the word a bank—is 
planned to operate in a small area. 
Neighborly knowledge of the limit their 
neighbors can probably pay enables the 
credit committee to prepare for the presi- 
dent or manager a list citing the amount 
of credit with which each member may 
be supplied and also stating upon what 
security. This list being kept entirely 


up-to-date, the credit committee can 
trust a certain amount of authority to 
the council of administration. 

The devotion of the entire manage- 
ment is the more remarkable because no 
official receives any salary except the 
manager. In the Levis bank M. Des- 
jardins’s only remuneration for nineteen 
years of strenuous labor has been, 
“Thank you, sir.” 
cost of operation has been astonishingly 
low. The president of a Montreal caisse 
voices the reasons when he says, “Our 
officers all love their affair.” 

“The bank’s idealism may possibly 
take us into an atmosphere,” writes Prof. 
Hector McPherson, “which feels too 
rare for ordinary economic activity to 
thrive in. But a gentle dash of such 
idealism thrown into the management 


But everywhere the 


of that conscienceless immortal created 
under corporation law would certainly 
be a boon to the rest of society. . . . It 
is refreshing to find a business organiza- 
tion of the importance of the Levis bank 
trying to achieve success under the 
guidance of such principles. . . . If de- 
mocracy of membership combined with 
the greatest possible range of service is 
the ideal, we can hardly conceive of a 
more effective method of attaining the 
end than by the policy pursued by the 
Desjardins type of co-operative bank.” 

Had La Caisse only succeeded in se- 
curing sufficient resources for employ- 
ment in its amazingly human work, it 
would have seemed an achievement, but 
the power of the widow’s pence it gath- 
ered long ago passed beyond satisfying 
the demands which the credit committee 
regarded as secure. Good investments 
must be found. What better than to 
finance the improvement of the city in 
which they live? 

They bought half of the debentures 
issued by Levis in 1917, worth $69,000 
and paying 6 per cent. This year they 
took the entire $134,000 issue. Equally 
good investments, such as the bonds 
issued by a much-needed new hospital in 
Montreal, have been made, but no invest- 
ment in the world could lend a distine- 
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tion to the personal dignity of the mem- 
bers of La Caisse equal to these bonds 
which make them the creditors of the 
city. They are literally part owners of 
the town. Without any disturbing polit- 
ical change these workers are buying it 
in out of the previously idle cash in their 
humble pockets. 

The permanency of La Caisse is se- 
cured first of all by the share capital, 
which, despite the withdrawable feature, 
has demonstrated a stability which war- 


rants the statement that it takes the 


place of the immobile paid-up capital ir 


a joint stock company. Not forty thou- 
sand dollars in shares has been with- 
drawn in all. But M. Desjardins has 
emphasized repeatedly the need for ac- 
cumulating reserves which would render 
shareholders secure. Upon all accruing 
profits the first demands each year are 
for double reserves, a main reserve, and 
a provident fund. The latter is set aside 
for balance-wheel purposes, tosustain any 
given rate of interest on shares in a bad 
year, to meet any emergency or any 
extraordinary need, like the purchase of 
abuilding. The fund proper 
would, if necessary, be called upon, but 
is intended to remain untouched. Under 
the law of the province the permanent 
reserve, thirty thousand dollars, 
could not be distributed among the mem- 
bers if La Caisse were, for any reason, to 
it would be devoted by the 
province to some worthy public work. 
Only after a considerable percentage 
of the net profits is paid into these two 
funds is the “boni”’ declared on shares. 
Steadily the amount of this dividend has 
increased. 


reserve 


how 


dissolve: 


La Caisse is now looking for- 
ward confidently to a time when the in- 
terest demanded on loans may be some- 
what lowered and 
raised. It is the dream of its founder so 
to increase the assets that it will be con- 
sistent to the 
which an individual may hold perhaps to 
one thousand, worth five thousand, and 
without the rates of interest 
borrowers pay any higher, to be enabled 
by the volume of business to increase 


the rate on shares 
number of shares 


raise 


making 
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the dividends at least to twelve per cent. 
That amount would secure a humble 
man an annuity which would take care 
of his old age. He regards this ambition 
not from the standpoint of money-mak- 
ing, but as legitimate fulfilment of the 
social purpose of the bank, that, by 
thrift, by use of others’ savings, and by 
sagacious advancement of their own 
institution they should be able prac- 
tically to insure themselves. 

Signor Luzzatti, once Minister of 
Finance for Italy, founder of the Italian 
system and president of the wonderfully 
successful Milan bank, says that if he 
were to start again he would adopt the 
Canadian type of bank, Desjardins 
having had the benefit of the experience 
of all countries before he started La 


Caisse. Desjardins himself says the 
type is “a plum-pudding” of the best 


features for America from the Raffeisen, 
Schulze-Delitsch and Luzzatti organi- 
zations, with the startling addition, 
taken from our New England mutual 
savings-banks, of no liability, save the 
amount of the actual value of shares. 

When this new type of invention was 
first discussed, M. Desjardins was im- 
plored by foreign authorities not to com- 
mit hara-kari at birth by incorporating 
withdrawable shares and no liability into 
his plan. Europeans, having no savings- 
banks similar to our mutual banks, did 
not believe there was “any such animal,” 
and begged the Canadian to refrain from 
indulging in what they called a “wild 
Indian” plan of finance. Knowing his 
habitants, Desjardins was certain that 
they would hesitate to go into anything 
that they could not get out of and would 
positively refuse any scheme which en- 
tailed liability. 

Withdrawable shares have, in the end, 
been shown to increase confidence, and 
the feature of liability, while it has never 
been put to a severe test, seems to be as 
sound as in the case of the stanch New 
England savings-banks. M. Desjar- 


dins’s courage is now adequately re- 
warded by plaudits from the other side 
of the water as well as from severer 
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critics nearer home. He is the undoubted 
authority on co-operative finance in 
America, and his services to humanity 
were recognized by the Pope in 1914, 
who awarded him the title of Com- 
mandeur of the Order of St. Gregory. 

As impressive as the story of the La 
Caisse is the tale of the spread of the idea 
throughout Quebec. A demand for a 
provincial law succeeded in 1906. In 
1907 and 1910a Federal law was proposed 
but failed of passage. Nevertheless, into 
every province from Nova Scotia to the 
Pacific the popular plan extended. 
Every month the mail brings a sheaf of 
reports to Levis, for the Caisse there lit- 
erally fathers every other credit union 
in Canada. Although permitted under 
the Quebec law, no federation has yet 
been formed. In a system showing as- 
sets of $10,000,000 and recording a gen- 
eral turnover of about $25,000,000 the 
Levis bank began some time ago infor- 
mally to function as a central bank, col 
lecting statistics, giving advice and of 
fering information investments 
and where money might be secured in 
case of seasonal demand. 

At least a dozen banks in the system 
have assets over $100,000, some of them 
banks now eight years old. La Caisse 
itself had an early period of slow growth. 
Profiting by its experience, new banks 
have more than once shown assets of 
$30,000 in less than two years. In Mon- 
treal, Three Rivers, and Quebec their 
business is with an industrial population; 
all the rest do an agricultural business. 
The homogeneous character of the popu- 
lation must be remarked; the social 
solidarity which results cannot be missed 
by the dullest observer. 


about 


The new service given to people who 
never before enjoyed credit was responsi- 
ble for the fact that Pierre Jay, then 
bank commissioner of Massachusetts, 
called M. Desjardins to the United 
States in 1908 to help to start “credit 
unions” in the United States. Massa- 
chusetts immediately passed a bill un- 
der which sixty credit societies, most of 
them sturdy, are now operating. They 
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spread to New Hampshire and Connecti- 
cut even before Congress and the sev- 
eral states despatched an enormous 
commission to Europe in 1913 to study 
co-operation. 

Since then eleven states have passed 
laws which more or less suecessfully— 
most of them less 
operative banking. The bank commis- 
sioner of Massachusetts advises taxing 
the credit unions, although in every 
country they are exempt from such bur- 
dens; according to Henry W. Wolff, of 
England, perhaps the greatest of living 
authorities on co-operation, many of the 


aim to encourage co- 


restrictions placed upon such institu- 
tions in our several state laws are ab- 
surd. A wise Federal law will perhaps 
remove our disabilities. 
farmers credit unions are progressing. 
North Carolina reports a thriving start. 

The chief obstacle they meet is the 
financial-minded attitude which fails to 
perceive the difference between 
operative and joint-stock company prin- 
ciples. 


Among Jewish 


coO- 


The joint-stock company is de- 
signed and usually competent to make 
money rapidly for a limited group of in- 
dividuals who may live anywhere. The 
credit union is planned to make money 
slowly for a larger collective group in the 
home community, but at the same time 
to give each member a chance to develop 
his initiative and responsibility accord- 
ing to his vision. The joint stock com- 
pany has no object but making money, 
whereas the credit union considers itself 
to have a social duty to the community 
and succeeds in modifying the character 
of men as well as strengthening the ten- 
dency to the best sort of democracy. 
The Farm Loans Act, authorizing 
long-time mortgage credit on the amor- 
tization principle, is not at all designed 
to meet the multitudinous demands for 
short-period loans for small amounts. 
Besides, it applies only to farmers, 
whereas we have hundreds of small 
towns and numerous cities with com- 
paratively stable and homogeneous pop- 
ulation where the chief industry is not 
farming. Only one system of remedial 
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loans offers to any extent in the United 
States such petty cash as does La Caisse, 
unless one takes into accounc the pre- 
carious, often illegitimate, immigrant 
banks. The Morris Plan, started by 
philanthropists who rightly discerned 
the immense sterile field yearning for 
credit to make it fertile, offers timely 
amelioration which has put many pawn- 
brokers out of business. But whereas 
La Caisse induces members to count the 
cost, to save and to invest the idle penny 
in order that they themselves may use 
their own money to forward all produc- 
tive and provident enterprise in their 
community, the Plan offers remedial 
rather than constructive loans, at a per 
cent. much higher than co-operative 
banks usually find necessary, and stock- 
holders profit in lieu of pawnbrokers or 
the public. No amount of charitable en- 
terprise could produce the effect on the 
morale that results from the increase In 
independence and confidence derived 
from self-help. Government aid to such 
enterprises has been found generally 
inadvisable, sometimes fatal. 

Secretary Lane strongly urges the use 
of co-operative banking by the United 
States. M. Desjardins believes that a 
renewed and developed America would 
result Sixty thousand caisses popu- 
laires might. he believes, wax prosperous 
in appropriate small areas, while another 
form, perhaps like the great People’s 
Bank in Milan, which this year declared 
a dividend of 32 per cent. on shares, 
might permit credit to find new channels 
Wolff 


believes that America must welcome and 


down to the lowly of large cities. 


adopt several varieties of co-operative 
finance besides La Caisse, all of them 
notable for the old trick of the co-opera- 
tive, eliminating unnecessary middle- 
men. 

Amer:ca cannot fail to note the prog- 
ress of this powerful idea among prac- 
tically all the other nations of the world. 
To cite several: Great Britain somewhat 
indifferently entertains in Ireland some 
hundreds of these banks, a few in her 
South American colonies, and five thou- 


sand which, in order to help the ryots 
find their economic feet, she actively en- 
couraged in India; Japan, not to be 
outdone, began her system ten years ago, 
and to-day proudly exhibits eight thou- 
sand banks. Italy has two immensely 
prosperous systems. 

Russia reports more banks than any 
other nation, not excepting Germany 
with her twenty-nine thousand, and, to 
quote Luzzatti, “even the destructive 
fury of the present rulers of Russia was 
arrested before this temple of co-opera- 
tion (the Moscow Narodny Bank). Not 
only was the central bank left intact, 
but it was permitted to take deposits 
from private banks.” Germany’s chain 
leads all others in the amount of de- 
posits. She has nine million members. 
The government was actually able to 
borrow more money from co-operative 
banks during the war than from any 
system of private banks. Not that the 
co-operatives were rich, but they were 
owned by the deceived patriotic rank 
and file, more willing to support the 
country than privately owned institu- 
tions. Now, on the old, well-tried prin- 
ciples of mutual aid, they endeavor by 
painful work to accumulate again the 
money urgently needed to reward their 
best industrialists and farmers with 
credit for their enterprises. 

By the best available estimates, about 
seven billions of dollars are controlled by 
co-operative banks the world over. Usu- 
ally they work in fields supplementary 
to ordinary banks. Nations are demon- 
strably stronger by the distribution of 
control of the moneys belonging to all 
the people. The most powerful leverage 
in the world is money. In the United 
States perhaps two-thirds of our people, 
to gauge conservatively, need the vital- 
izing effect of credit, not remedial credit, 
but a “hired man of finance,”’ to start 
more business going, which will benefit 
the millions instead of the few, and give 
natural vent to the spirit of enterprise 
now discouraged. Such banks as La 
Caisse are hopeful signs of a true eco- 
nomic democracy. 














THE CASE 


BY 


HE case against grammar is one on 
which the professor perpetually 
holds open hearings. He passes, for ex- 
ample, the bulletin-board where he has 
posted the next assignment for **Sopho- 
more English.” The victims are copying 
the list of poems, one calling off the 
titles, the others scribbling in their note- 
books. 
**The Grammarian’s Funeral,’”’ calls 
the announcer. Every one responds. 


“Listens good to me.” “I'll say she 


do.” ‘‘When are they going to pull it 
off?” “Ought to run it in the movies; 


it °d draw like a chimney.” 

Again, as Acting-Critic-in-General to 
his friends, the professor gets a letter 
from a popular writer asking for “un- 
sparing criticism” of his latest work. 
The writer suffers, as a friend should, in 
chastened silence, till the professor 
touches on a point of grammar, then the 
galled jade winces. “* What good is gram- 
mar, anyway?” he writes, and in pun- 
gent terms condemns the whole body of 
its lore to the everlasting bonfire. He 
quotes with glee the impassioned sage 
who said, ““When the English language 
gets in my way, so much the worse for 
the English language.’ The letter closes 
with a postscript, “Kindly tell me to 
settle a bet whether both verbs in the 
following sentence should be plural. . . .”’ 

He might, then, have admitted that 
grammar has one use, to settle bets— 
if there had really been any bet to settle; 
but there was not. The writer asked the 
question because he wanted to know. 
The tirade against grammar was nervous 
bravado, as a dog barks to cover a 
strategic retreat. The noise of such 
barking as his reaches the professor, the 
modern representative of the medieval 
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GRAMMAR 
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grammarian, from many sides. If what 
he hears from the world beyond his study 
walls be typical, nine persons out of ten 
shy at the word grammar like nervous 
colts, or prance round the subject as 
does a puppy round a snapping-turtle, 
threatening it with ghastly retribution 
for its sins without so much as knowing 
what its sins may be, unable either to 
conquer it once for all or let it alone. 
The grievance is an ancient one; the 
feeling which would make the gram- 
marian’s funeral a joyful occasion to 
most of mankind is so old that it might 
almost be an inherited instinct. Prob- 
ably no one knows just when the trouble 
began, but we know that there was a 
grammar-school in Rome about two 
thousand years ago, and that by the 
time we get to the Middle Ages grammar 
is invested with all its terrors. By that 
time the word represented to the popu- 
lar mind all the mystery of learning; 
learning which the people denounced as 
useless and feared at the same time, be- 
cause they knew not what advantage 
over them it might give to its possessors. 
They could conceive of no advantage 
save the material one, and no mystery 
save magic. Virgil, whose name they 
heard on the lips of cleric and scholar, 
became to their minds the arch necro- 
mancer, not, as a tribute to the magic 
of his poetry, for that they could not 
read. All learning was in Latin, and 
grammar was the key to it. Just as 
Virgil becomes the magician in the 
thought of the people, so “gramarye” 
comes to mean magic, the one mystery 
of which the unlettered folk know more 
than do any others, but which they con- 
stantly attribute to the learned who 
know nothing more of it than what they 
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learn from the people. Among medieval 
i the modern, 
sound scholars were in the minority; the 
others did what they could to inflate 
their mystery and to make the most of 
popular misconception of their learning. 
As time went on and learning slowly 
spread, 


grammarians, as among 


numbers of 
learned grammar only to hate it. To 
them it represented only years of torture, 
the attempted 
mental effort under the lash. Dogs have 
terrified cats for unnumbered centuries; 
small wonder if blind new kittens bristle 
at a whiff of the hereditary enemy. Are 
not nineteen cr 


increasing boys 


agonizing process of 


twenly centuries of 
pedagogical terrorizing almost enough to 
make a new-born child howl at a musty 
whiff of grammar, or double its fists at 
the sight of a grammarian? 

Grammar is to most of us an elusive 
mystery, maddening as a mosquito, real 
when it stings, but nothing to grasp. 
The beginner is apt to get the impression 
from his teacher that its rules are un- 
wavering, that the 
smallest of its laws is cast into the outer 
darkness. Then he notices that the min- 
ister in the pulpit says “don’t”’ where he 


and whoso breaks 


should say * doesn’t,” and no consuming 
wrath either from above or below comes 
to destroy him. He catches “the best 
people” tripping in their speech, and 
even Teacher herself one memorable day 
spoke in class of the best of two exercises! 
He begins to defy the gods. ** You can’t 
say, ‘It is me,” “Can't 
1?" he retorts, “just you watch me.” He 
decides that Teacher’s gods are only a 


savs Teacher. 


set of little grinning clay images on a 
shelf in the school-room. With a sweep- 
ing gesture he sends them crashing from 
their perch and walks out a free man, 
Free he remains until he perceives that 
his stenographer is disdainfully correct- 
ing his lapses in grammar, that some of 
his customers set him down a notch or 
two on account of his manners of speech, 
that he needs grammar in his business. 
Then he feels about it as Silas Lapham 
did about the white gloves. He feels that 
its etiquette is slight, trivial, contempti- 
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ble; he hates i: and himself that he is 
baffled by it. He would gladly wrestle 
with it and throw it, but when he seeks 
to grasp it it vanishes. He knows that 
there are limits beyond which he does 
not wish to go in his freedom in lan- 
guage, but he cannot find them. They 
shift and recede like the shore in a fog, 
which you bump when you try to avoid 
it and seek in vain when you wish to 
land. It is at about this point in his ex- 
perience that he becomes the linguistic 
Bolshevik; driven frantic by the high 
cost of grammatical experience and the 
impossibility of acquiring wherewithal 
to meet its demands, he wishes he could 
destroy grammar, and after it is gone 
enjoy in peace all its benefits. 

If the layman turns to the grammarian 
for help, he is not likely to get it. Any 
grammarian will give reasons that look 
sound for preferring this construction to 
that, but they do not wear well; you 
soon find them unsatisfactory. In the 
first place, you discover that what you 
want is not The real 
question is not, “* Why should we say this 
rather than that?” but, “Do we say this, 
or do we say that?” 


facts, reasons. 


In the second place, 
the reason you get from one grammarian 
is promptly discredited by another. 
Professor A tells you to use construction 
X because it has been in continuous good 
use for five hundred years. B prefers Y 
because it is analogous to 
construction. C 


another 
votes for Z because “a 
majority of our best writers and speak- 
ers” use it. Each argument is good so 
far as it goes, but it is not final, nor are 
all three together necessarily so. The his- 
torical argument has weight; if we know 
that a construction has been in use for 
centuries, we know at least that it has 
proved useful, and we may think twice 
before we discard it at the word of the 
purist. But we do not cling to all we 
have once had; if we did we should still 
speak Anglo-Saxon. The argument from 
analogy is good in so far as uniformity is 
desirable, but it is not a law; we do not 
reject all constructions for which other 
constructions do not give us precedent. 

















THE CASE 
is the 
usage of a majority of our best writers 
and speakers, the question remains, 
What do they actually say or write? 
What court shall determine who they 
are, and appoint tellers to poll them? 
The arguments of the grammarians have 
been reduced to a whirligig (by Prof. 
H. ‘T. Peck) in the following form: 


\s for good usage, grant that it 


Q. Does the passive verb admit an object 
after it? 

A. Yes. The passive verb admits an 
object after it because people use it that way. 

Q. Why is it right for people to use it that 
way? 

A. Because the passive verb admits an 
object after it. 


If this be grammar, the layman is justi- 
fied in rejecting it, but it is not; only 
half of it is grammar, the rest 
quette. 


is eul- 


The rebel who condemns grammar to 
the flames is justly called a Bolshevik, 
because democracy is not democratic 
enough for him. He is like the cat-that- 
walks-by-himself in that he wishes all 
benefits without any restraints or duties. 
His party is smaller but more noisy 
than that of the Agnostics, who do not 
know enough about grammar to hold 
any opinions of their own, but accept 
with dyspeptic grace such crumbs of fact 
and doctrine as they can gather from 
others. There are the Democrats, who 
hold that majority rules in Grammar- 
land, therefore all that is is right. There 
are the Puritans who hold that almost 
everything that is is wrong; that the 
only good grammar is dead grammar, the 
kind no one uses (like the “best room” 
of our grandmothers, which was good for 
nothing but a funeral); that we should 
seek to accord our wills with that of the 
grammar-book; that none have attained 
grace but themselves and their wives, 
and sometimes they have doubt about 
their wives. There are the Royalists 
who believe in the divine right of the 
grammarians to make the rules as they 
should be and enforce them with thun- 
der and guns on the lesser folk who walk 
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in darkness. Perhaps not all of us belong 
to these parties. Perhaps only half of 
us are barking at grammar and most of 
us are barking at one another. The par- 
ties represent only in the crudest way 
the main divisions of opinion; there are 
countless shades of thought and feeling. 
The main point is that nearly every one 
has a grievance, either against grammar 
or against those who hold some heretical 
view of grammar. 

For one of the fundamental difficulties 
of the situation there is no possible 
remedy; it is that grammar got so long 
a start of the grammarians. Its origin 
goes back bevond all records, but it is 
easy to see that it was invented by an 
anthropoid who used one kind of grunt 
to mean peace and another to mean war, 
and the only survivors were those who 
understood him. Naturally they copied 
his system, and it soon became bad form 
to talk any other. We do not know just 
when this inventor lived, but it might 
have been about three hundred thousand 
years ago. His system was practised and 
developed for perhaps two hundred and 
ninety-four thousand years before we 
have the slightest trace of it on record. 
By that time, some six or seven thou- 
sand years ago, languages were so numer- 
ous and so well developed that users of 
them resorted tosuch images as the Tower 
of Babel to express the state of linguistic 
chaos in which they found themselves. 
And still it was three or four thousand 
years before anybody paid any attention 
to it (worth mentioning), or tried to train 
it in the way it should go. Even then 
they spent nearly five hundred years 
quarreling as to the proper method. So 
we must infer that grammar led a wild, 
untutored life for approximately two 
hundred and_ ninety-eight thousand 
years; how could its trainers expect to 
reform it in a paltry two thousand, espe- 
cially since they have never fully agreed 
on the way to go about it? The contro- 
versy flared up almost as soon as there 
were any grammarians, between the 
Democrats and the Royalists, the Anom- 
alists and the Analogists, as they were 
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then called. The Democrats insisted 
that there were no rules of grammar in 
any proper sense of the word. The 
Royalists declared that there were. Af- 
ter some four hundred years of foray and 
reprisal the Royalists were declared the 
winners. There were rules, the decision 
announced, but the rules, being only 
mortal, were unfortunately subject to a 
The two 
parties were never really united, and 
their offspring were what might be ex- 
pected—Puritan and Bolshevik, nervous 
fanatics carrying their parents’ worst 
traits to extremes, the rickety 
Agnostic. 


malady known as exceptions. 


and 


If we search among these parties for 
the truth we shall find it, but not all of 
When 
the Democrat declares that all that is is 
right, he says sooth if he means that the 
grammarian should record facts rather 
than issue decrees. 


it in the possession of any one. 


If he means that one 
way of putting words together is in no 
way whatsoever to be preferred to an- 
other, he is wrong, for different ways of 
have effects on 
divers hearers, and the consequences, 


speech their various 
according to these effects, are more or 
If he means that the 
rules of grammar are not even safe as 
generalizations, he is wrong, for the main 
facts are widely and firmly established 
by centuries of usage. If he means that 
our speech may safely be left to itself to 


less to be desired. 


develop as chance or unconscious human 
nature may direct, very likely he is right, 
but he seems to neglect the fact that for 
as many centuries as the records cover 
the conservative force has been one of 
the “natural” forces in the shaping of 
language. If he admits this, but asserts 
that so far as the conservative force has 
been effective it has worked for evil, he 
At least it affords 
wholesome opposition for the radicals 
and tests for their innovations. 

The Puritan, the ultra-conservative, 
is right in recognizing that time and 
usage are the tests of language; his mis- 
take is in condemning the constructive 
elements. He is within his rights if he 


is probably wrong. 
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chooses to frown on every construction 
that cannot show a century or two of 
good usage, but if he would make this 
procedure the rule for all he would con- 
demn the language to death, and it is 
not unjust to say of him that he believes 
there is no good grammar but dead 
grammar, for no language can live with- 
out growing. 

The Royalist of to-day conceals un- 
der the name of “‘science”’ or the plea of 
“logic” his belief in the divine right of 
the grammarian to issue decrees. Here, 
for example, is one of his proclamations: 


It has 
the outward form of a science and its diffi- 
culties spring out of its scientific character. 
There are definitions to be framed, principles 
to be stated, rules to be prescribed, all of 
which operations, if entered upon at all, 
should be carried on in a scientific spirit. A 
loose way of proceeding in this respect fails 
to answer the ends of grammar, and fails still 
more as a mental discipline. 


Grammar is a science or nothing. 


The phrasing is modern enough—the 
passage is from a preface of Bain’s dated 
1872—but the position the grammarian 
takes differs in nothing essential from 
that of the Analogists of the beginning 
of the Christian Era. Here are the ques- 
tions that divided the main parties 
twenty centuries ago, and that divide 
them to-day. Is grammar a science? Has 
it any rules? Is it the right, the duty, the 
privilege of the grammarian to “pre- 
scribe rules” for mankind in the use of 
language? 

‘“Grammar is a science or nothing,” 
we read in the preface. Then if we find 
in the text nothing but commandments, 
most of them in negative form, we are 
apt to take the grammarian at his word. 
“This is not science,” we say, “‘there- 
fore it is nothing.” Grammar is not a 
science if it is a table of commandments. 
It is not a science if by science we mean 
a body of facts that stay in their cate- 
gories without variableness or shadow of 
turning. It has no rules if by rules we 
mean universal laws. But if this is what 
we mean by science there is no science 
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save that which deals with things inor- 
ganic, inert, dead; things like sand, 
sulphuric acid, figures. What law of life 
has man ever discovered but death? If 
the autocratic grammarian is willing to 
admit that he believes that there is no 
good language but dead language, we 
may leave him to do his work on such 
language as he considers proper for his 
operations. Autopsy is easier than vivi- 
But lan- 
guage is not Inorganic nor dead; it is 
as vital as life itself; its evolution is 
mysteriously creative, as baffling at its 
crucial turns as the secrets of the shifting 
forms of life, as little subject to any laws 
that man can frame. Now, merely be- 
cause it is baffling we do not deny to 


section, and more humane. 


biology the name of science, nor to what 
we might, if we speak in general terms, 
call its special fields psychology and 
In these fields we find 
the roots of grammar, for it is deeply 
rooted in the nature of man and the 
world about him. Of quackery every 
branch of science has had its share, but 
the chemistry of to-day is not discredited 
by the alchemy of yesterday. Grammar 
should not suffer from the presumption 


anthropology. 


of those who give its name to their per- 
sonal taboos. Grammar is a science in so 
far as it attempts to collect and arrange 
the facts about language. If it can draw 
universal laws or even general principles 
from the facts, that, too, is science so far 
as it goes. But it is not science to declare 
that one fact is “right”? and another is 
“wrong.”’ It is not science to try to turn 
a generalization into a universal by de 
claring with tears or anathemas or both 
that we must obey it. A true universal 
takes care of itself because it is what it 
is by the very nature of things, and can 
not be otherwise. A “‘scientific law” 
that requires penalties and threats for 
its enforcement carries its brand of coun- 
terfeit on its face. To frame definitions 
may be a scientific process if it is scien- 
tifically done, but to prescribe rules is the 
poorest sort of pedagogy. And to say 
that unless we make our grammar thus 
and so it fails as mental discipline, is like 
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saying that mountains must have no 
grades of less than 10 per cent. or they 
are useless as gymnasiums. Grammar is 
a science when it deals with facts; it 
may be a when it deals with 
but when it deals with com- 
mandments it is nothing but a book of 
etiquette. 

The question of science is closely akin 
to the question of logic. Is grammar 
logical? Ought it to be so? Can it be 
“right” to govern one verb with an 
adjective and another with an adverb? 
Ought we not always to do things the 
same way? 


science 


the ries: 


In other words, if grammar 
is not logical, should we not make it so? 
The question is essentially the one that 
was answered in the second century A.D. 
by the decision that grammar has rules, 
but they are subject to exceptions, and 
again by the logician who declares that 
the of the grammarian fune- 
tions when he promulgates rules. His 
work reminds one of that of the “topiary 
artist” who tortures a box-tree into the 


*seience”’ 


shape of an eagle and keeps it so by 
trimming it once a month; he may do so 
till he and the tree are both dead, but 
he can never make a box-tree grow of 
itself in the shape of an eagle. Grammar 
is logical if we study it scientifically; we 
find causes to account for so many of 
the facts that we are sure there are 
causes for all of them if we could find 
them. But that is not what the logical 
grammarian means; what he wants is 
uniformity. He tries to find it in rules, 
and to make it where it does not exist 
by proclaiming rules of his own inven- 
tion. If we consider what we know and 
may believe of the history of grammar, 
we need not be surprised that it is not 
logical, but rather that it is as logical as 
it is. Not being persons of ideal intelli- 
gence ourselves, we can hardly imagine 
what our forefathers might have done 
with grammar if they had been so. 
Perhaps they would have made it abso- 
lutely uniform in all its processes; per- 
haps they would have attained some 
higher ideal inconceivable to cur little 
minds. Shall we take in vain the sacred 
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name of progress by complaining that 
our ancestors were not more intelligent 
than we? Might we 
ingly challenge our own intelligence? 
If grammar were logical, would it fit 
us? We should probably be like a man 
with a thirty-four chest and a forty-four 
waist trying to wear a suit of clothes like 
the one in the poster, one with shoulders 
at once ladylike and Herculean, and 
melting curves about 


not more becom- 


Lan- 
guage is a pretty close measure of a peo- 
ple’s intelligence; it will fit us whatever 
we do. 


the waist. 


If we do not like what we see in 
the mirror, if the books that record the 
facts of our language are not pleasant 
reading, we cannot expect to improve 
matters much by direct action, by legis- 
lation; we But 
the truth is that if we have a proper 
mirror we 


must look to ourselves. 


need not be violently dis- 
satisfied with what we see. The desirable 
standard is as much uniformity as is 
compatible with 
proper flexibility. 


and 
Some such standard 
English has already attained if we may 
take the word of the foreign 


sound growth 


scholars 
who praise it as second only to Chinese 
in point of its logical system of grammar, 
and at the same time as more flexible 
than most European languages. 

If this is the Bolshevik’s ideal, then 
indeed the truth is with him. One can 
hardly tell whether it is so or not, for he 
does not explain, he does not argue; he 
merely thunders. If the wall will not 
fall down for the blowing of trumpets, 
if the army will not flee for the smashing 
of crockery, why, let the smashing of 
must be 
smashed; better our own lamps and 
pitchers than nothing. He wishes to de- 
stroy grammar because he feels it as a 
restraint, and never hear of 
anything he would offer to take over its 
service, he leaves the impression that 


crockery go on—something 


since we 


he wishes the destruction not as a gen- 
eral benefit to mankind, but as a per- 
sonal convenience to himself. He cares 
not how others may speak, and does not 
see why any one should care how he 


speaks; he thinks of speech as an indi- 
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vidual matter, which in its very nature 
it is not. It is a community matter; its 
essence is in relations with others. The 
Bolshevik party represents an import- 
ant part of the motive power that urges 
us on, but it is not sufficient in itself, 
Mere power will take us nowhere with- 
out means of application, steering-gear, 
an intelligent hand. 

From out the clamor of voices we may 
listen in vain for any clear word to tell 
us what collectively we really want. We 
cannot take a poll, and to try to deter- 
mine by other means is as uncertain as 
But 
there are a few facts which may shape 
such guesses as we can make. First, we 
do well to remind ourselves that lan- 
guage is the most democratic institution 
on earth. It was made by the people for 
their own use, probably without clear 


are forecasts before an election. 


consciousness of what they were about 
for by far the greater part of its history. 
It is perpetually subject to the initiative 
and referendum; if the people do not like 
it they change it, unconsciously. The 
grammarians cannot prevent this; the 
tyranny of grammar is not with them; 
it is the tyranny of habit, the tyranny of 
custom, the tyranny of fashion, the 
tyranny of democracy. When the school- 
boy finds that the laws of grammar are 
not backed by tangible executive power, 
he thinks they have no teeth of any sort. 
Before long he finds that they are worse 
than laws enforced by the police, being 
defended by penalties ranging from mis- 
understanding through varying degrees 
of social obloquy to downright ostra- 
cism. So far as he is concerned, the au- 
thority is external; he is conscious of no 
part in forming the rules, nor does he feel 
the slightest power in his influence to 
change them. The fact is obvious, how- 
ever, that grammar does change, and 
the people change it. 


It changes so 
slowly that even a generation is scarcely 
aware of the fact, but if we look back 
down the centuries it is so clearly mani- 
fest that to mention it is a platitude. 
English grammar of King Alfred’s time 
we learn as if it were that of a foreign 
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language. By the end of the fourteenth 
century it seems somewhat more famil- 
iar, but students have been known to 
declare that they found French or Ger- 
man grammar easier than the phonology 
and accidence of English. 
Two hundred years more make the 
change from Middle English to Modern 
English; a school-boy may read Shake- 
speare Intelligibly with little aid from 
glossary or notes. Yet Dr. E. A. Abbott 
gave us five hundred pages of his Shake- 
speare Grammar, and a student who must 
pass an examination on it will tell you 
that it contains much to learn. 

We need no written records to tell us 
that these changes were made by those 


Chaucer's 


who spoke the language in their adapta- 
tion of it to their daily needs. It is a 
safe guess that most of them were made 
over the protests of the grammarians, 
since there have been any, because the 
grammarians represent professionally 
the conservative party whose function it 
is to test changes as they come up, to 
prolong their period of probation, to 
make us think twice before we adopt 
them. Protests against the 
split infinitive now vain; those 
of us who were taught to shudder at 
it in our youth still shun it, but all 
others use it freely. The distinction be- 
tween like and as seems to be breaking 
down, and that between shall and will 
bids fair to follow, in spite of the fact 
that angels could do no more than gram- 
marians have done and are doing in their 
behalf. On the other side, we seem to 
see the protest of the grammarian sus- 
tained by popular vote in cases like those 
of the “dangling participle” and the ex- 
pression “‘these kind,” which passed 
without blame in Addison’s time and 
later. 


so-called 
seem 


Language is more democratic 
than politics; it does not seek to deny 
even to the autocrat his vote and influ- 
ence. We who use it, whoever or what- 
ever we are, have it in our hands to 
shape to our ends. 

What, then, is the case against gram- 
mar? It is largely, in plain truth, one 
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of ignorance. Grammar has a bad name 

we need not quarrel now about where 
it came from—but is that 
enough for hanging it? We say we want 


reason 


a better system of grammar, but most 
of us do not know how good our system 
is. We demand that it shall be simple, 
logical, flexible, adequate; what shall 
we answer when foreign students tell 
us how near it already is in these respects 
to the heart’s desire? If we measure 
our ideals in language by what we al- 
ready have, the result is on the whole 
flattering to everything but our knowl- 
edge of riches—we have pretty 
nearly what we want if only we knew it. 
We have to appreciable measure the 
qualities that make language good, we 
have the power to make it better if we 
can make ourselves better along with it. 
We need more wide-spread knowledge of 
what grammar actually is and how it 
came about—not a knowledge of how 
former grammarians sought to impose 
on a living language the inflexible cate- 
gories of a dead one, but a knowledge of 
Let 
grammar as a book of etiquette go till 
we learn more of the facts; biology does 
not concern itself with animals as they 
ought to be until it knows them pretty 
well as they are. Except for what we 
might have to unlearn, grammar in this 
aspect would be no more difficult to pre- 
sent to the mind than biology, physics, 
or chemistry; less so, indeed, for more, if 
possible, than these sciences is it a matter 
of daily experience with all of us. With 
intelligent knowledge of what we have, 
we should gain intelligent ideals of what 
we might wish it to be. If we had these, 
we should not be troubled at any divers- 
ity of opinion on the subject, however 
wide. Grammar wauld be safe in the 
hands of the various parties if each stood 
on a platform of intelligent opinion. If 
we knew it in all its ways, we might still 
have a case against grammar, but we 
should also have ideals, and we might 
with proper grace call it a poor thing if 
we felt it strongly our own. 


our 


our speech as a living organism. 
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THE DEAD HAND 


BY BURGESS JOHNSON 
gone vears ago I visited a most 
WJ inspiring small college situated in a 
Middle West, 


miles distant from any large city. 


farming country in the 
many 
It was inspiring because it seemed to be 
cause of education in that 
old, self-denyving fashion characteristic 
of the days of the 


college of my 


serving the 
early pioneers. The 
own undergraduate days, 
increasingly dear to me with the passage 
of the could hardly be 
serve In equal fashion, 
crowded New England one might wipe 
out an ancient seat of learning with all 
of its splendid traditions and its notable 
record, students would find 
some other dame near by to adopt for 
an aln But 
the grain-fields and orchards lured boys 
to its class-rooms who would not other- 
find any college within their reach. 
I visited its buildings and walked 
through its halls, beauties of 
structure that did not architecturally ex- 
ist, and to details from my 
kindly guide with a respectful attention 
that statistics 
me before. 


vears, said to 


because in 


and future 


a mater. this school among 


W ise 
seeing 
listening 


from 
returned to my 
for lunch. “* Did 
said my severely, “show 
him the skeleton?” The 
evaded her question, 
and Greek, 
letics. 
greater 
ton?” 
talked of fraternities and their place in 
college life. 

“If you do not show him the 
ton,” said my 
to it myself.”” 


similar never won 
Then we 
host's hospitable abode 
you,” hostess, 
professor 
and spoke of Latin 
and college loyalty and ath- 
“Did you,” said my hostess, with 
him the skele- 


The professor fidgeted, and we 


firmness, “show 


skele- 
“T will take him 
And so the story came out. 
It seems that many years ago a native 


hostess, 
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of the community, a woman kindly dis- 
posed toward education, perhaps be- 
of her own lack of it, found her- 
self independently wealthy and without 
a purpose in life. She had read of art- 
collectors who spent their unearned in- 
crement upon paintings and works of 
sculpture which they assembled into 
great collections and eventually donated 
to some worthy institution. So she set 
about the thing, and with inde- 
fatigable zeal purchased hand-painted 
pictures from all that countryside 

flowers in vases, fishes on dishes, 
and dishes all by themselves or in 
groups, decorative panels in high colors, 
all suited to relieve the atmosphere of 
darkened parlors set with haircloth fur- 
niture; 


cause 


same 


Vases 


even crayon portraits of un- 
labeled dear ones long since departed. 
It did not take her long to collect a con- 
siderable number, nor did it greatly de- 
plete her fortune, but at last she had an 
art collection and was in the vogue. 
When she died she bequeathed a build- 
ing to the local college, with the stipula- 
tion that in that building there should be 
an art-gallery, and that the nucleus of 
all future art collections should be her 
own assembled pictures which she left in 
toto and without further restriction save 
that they should be perpetually on view. 

This was the story. Of course the col- 
accepted the building, conditions 
and all, and the “closet” which I had 
the art-room, and the 
skeleton in it was her collection. 

I should have laughed hilariously had 
I seen those absurd pictures outside 
their present environment and without 
their history, but, as it was, I viewed 


not seen was 


them unsmiling, for the college seemed 
to me to have so wonderful a personality 
and this was such a pathetic episode in 
its life-story. 
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I suppose the good lady who be- 
queathed her wealth and her collection 
had a real desire to be of service, but this 
desire was somehow bound up with a 
silly ambition to be classified as one of 
the famous rich. The teachers in that 
college are living a life of actual self- 
denial for the sake of service. Art col- 
lections and other beautiful things whose 
value cannot be measured in terms 
of money are theirs by right, but the 
hand of this foolish woman who died 
many years ago still offers them a stone. 

In the New York Public Library, one 
of the officials tells 
umong its mysterious hidden passages 
are various closets locking up skeletons 
just as strange. 


me, somewhere 


People have bequests 
stipulating at the same time that the 
portrait of the testator’s maternal great- 
aunt shall be permanently and promi- 
nently displayed upon the Library wall. 
Often these embarrassing conditions are 
attached to bequests of great value that 
could not possibly be refused, and so a 
dead hand keeps its grip upon some room 
or some wall space in that great building 
which so wonderfully serves the people. 

I have often wondered what rights the 
dead have over the living. Some day we 
shall ask this question of the marble 
monuments in our great cemeteries, as 
the city crowds in upon them and the 
children clamor for breathing-space, but 
that is a different phase of the problem 
now in my mind. How much shall the 
dead be empowered to demand of the 
living for favors bestowed? 

Once upon a time I attended an im- 
portant ceremony in a small institution 
of learning. A little crowd of young 
women students at the institution were 
grouped together in one part of the hall, 
and as I looked at them, after listening 
to numerous addresses of eulogy and 
exaltation, it seemed to me that they 
were an unusually pretty aggregation, 
and that they themselves were, after all, 
the finest advertisement of the place, 
and that all the oratory might just as 
well have been spared. As I watched the 
little group it suddenly showed signs of 
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special animation, emitting certain pre- 
liminary sounds, as does a clock when 
about to strike. A cheer-leader stepped 
out from their midst, and with one 
united and musical voice they shouted, 
*R-o-b-e-r-t K. J-o-n-e-s!) Robert K. 
Jones!” That is not really the name 
they spelled and shouted so musically, 
but it is not a whit longer or more com- 
monplace or unmusical than the name I 
am concealing. So l inquired about the 
matter and found that many years ago 
one Robert K. Jones had given a com- 
paratively small sum of money as edu- 
cational bequests go, that he had done 
it at no very great sacrifice to himself, 
and had attached the condition that it 
should establish an institution forever 
bearing his name. Others may add their 
gifts to that foundation until it has 
grown far beyond the utmost hopes of 
its founder, yet still must unnumbered 
generations of young women, year after 
year, spell and chant in unison that most 
unmusical name. Does he deserve it? 
Surely no mortal man can claim so 
much! 

You will cite John Harvard and Elihu 
Yale, Ezra Cornell and Matthew Vassar, 
and many others, but really they have 
no bearing upon this question. The col- 
lection of books or the petty sums of 
money bequeathed by John and Elihu 
are nothing in comparison to the ideas 
which they bequeathed, the stimulus 
and the inspiration; and they made no 
provision as to their names. Cornell, 
Vassar, Wellesley, and others who found- 
ed institutions while they were yet 
living gave not only funds, but years of 
anxiety, labor, and fighting, and at 
death left practically all of their fort- 
unes, so that in each case the man and 
the institution were inseparable in the 
public mind, and the name was inevy- 
itable. 

How much commemoration can a man 
buy with money? The purchasing value 
If Robert K. 
Jones gave ten thousand dollars toward 
the endowment of a school for young 
women, and the ten thousand dollars 


of a dollar changes so. 
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were of no great value to him, for how 
many centuries to come must visitors to 
the seminary listen to the chanted spell 
ing of his unlovely name? 

I understand that 
judges whose business it is to interpret 


there are learned 


clauses in bequests when they are of 
doubtful meaning, and also certain state 
officers whose functions have to do with 
If I were some 


one of these functionaries | should make 


last wills and testaments. 


it my business to see that precedents 
were established at once for the protec- 
tion of all 
the clammy fingers of the dead hand. 
Robert K. Jones is entitled to just ten 
thousand dollars’ worth of musical spell 
ings of his the 


in unison become 


future beneficiaries against 


name, and as young 
women who chant If 
more numerous and more charming, the 
purchasing value of the dollar grows 
less. I have no sympathy for him, and 
I would not allow him any bonus. He 
got his money’s worth years and years 
ago 

The fact of the matter is that money 
is not worth so much as some philan- 
thropists think it is. The 
tablished superstition that anything a 
man vives as a benevolence must be ac- 


well - @S- 


cepted with thanks is in part responsible 
for this and for the grip of the dead 
hand. 

There is no closet 
skeletons as is the Sunday-school library 


so crowded with 


of sacred memory. Do you remember 
the books drew from it in your 
youth? I think that the most  perni- 
ciously harmful reading of my own early 


you 


days was due to the ministrations of the 
Sunday-school librarian. The morbidly 
moral, the mawkishly 
scratched deeper grooves on the surface 


sentimental, 


of my young mind than all of the pages 
of The Golden Days or The Fireside Com- 
panion which I read surreptitiously in 
Tommy's woodshed. And on_ those 
library shelves were tomes deader than 
anything under heaven that ever died— 
for what is more thoroughly dead than 
discarded science and exploded theol- 
Every shelf in that library was 


ogy? 
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clutched by the dead hand of some for- 
gotten donor, because the librarian had 
not the courage to refuse, or the hardi- 
hood to burn the gift after its receipt. 
But, after all, who has? I remember 
hearing Miss Ida Tarbell say that she 
passed a most important mile-stone in 
her own development when she gained 
the courage to burn a book. Our attitude 
toward printed books bound in covers 
was at one time akin to fetish-worship. 
Perhaps there is a by-product of good 
result in the present-day over-produc- 
tion of books, in that we do not believe in 
type so implicitly as once we did. Per- 
haps people are at last learning to burn 
books which are not worth keeping, in- 
stead of giving them away to Sunday- 
libraries and to the Salvation 
Army, and so acquiring merit for what is 
actually an evil deed. 

A giver of gifts, if Scripture is to be 
believed, has his reward in the giving. 
If he gives worthless books that cumber 
up a bookshelf and, furthermore, re- 
quires of future generations that those 
books shall be preserved, his name 
should not be honored — it should be 
anathema. If he gives a library, and 
specifies that his name shall be graven 
forever above its portals, and then re- 
quires of future generations that they 
shall maintain the library and his name 
at their expense, it is proper to ask 
whether he is not buying his monument 
too cheaply. And if his dead hand keeps 
a benumbing grip upon some worthy 
shelter for living human beings, I am 
for laws that will make it possible to 
relax that grip and enable judges to call 
out in tones that may be heard across 
the Styx: “The time is up. You have 
got all the commemoration you paid 
for.” 
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KARMA 
BY C. A. BENNETT 
NCE upon a time there was a 


woman—her name was Every- 
woman—who believed she had a mission 
in life. Her mission, she conceived, was 


the Abolition of Dust. If she had paused 











we 
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to reflect, she might have remembered 
that matter is indestructible and dust 
therefore unabolishable. But this knowl- 
edge, if it had come to her, would not 
have mitigated the frenzy of her lust. 
Her ambition would have dwelt instead 
upon the prospect of a heaven-kissing 
hill of dust whereinto was swept together 
all the dust in the world, the particles 
adhering so firmly together that not all 
the gales of chaos could unloosen one of 
them. 

As some have devoted their energies 
to the war against the flesh, and others 
to the overcoming of ignorance, so this 
woman dedicated her life to the War 
against Dust. As some have been alert 
for the first stirring of sinful desires, so 
she was ready to pounce upon the first 
speck of dirt. As some have searched 
their souls for traces of hidden sin, so 
she would run her finger along the tops 
of pictures, or peer into rarely visited 
corners, for the signs of secret dust 
Dust was the Devil, and she had been 
called to fight in the glorious cause. 

Marriage, a husband, children, were 
merely Tactical Episodes in the Great 
Campaign. 

She made life a Hell for her husband. 
His name was Everyman. It is for such 
as he that this fable is written. 

There was a process called “airing” 
a room. All windows and doors of the 
room were opened simultaneously and 
left open for fifteen minutes. When 
applied to his study this system trans- 
ported all the papers from his desk to the 
floor. His wife would later return the 
papers to his desk, disposing them ac- 
cording to her fancy at the moment, and 
weighting them down with books. This 
was not helpful. 

There was a process known as “ Dust- 
ing - your- books-my-dear-there-has-not- 
been - a - duster - near - them - for- 
ages.”” This is the way it worked. Books 
removed. Laid on the floor. Stirred, it 
would seem, with a slow whirling motion 
for several minutes. Books dusted vigor- 
ously. Books replaced on shelves in any 
old order, all of them upside down, with 
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the exception of a few here and there 
right side up lest there should be any 
traces of symmetry. 

Protest called forth only the assurance 
that they had not been dusted for six 
months —as though a crime, if com- 
mitted semi-annually, became a laudable 
contribution to human happiness. 

At last she died and was buried. Years 
passed. Centuries passed. Finally there 
was left of her nothing but—a little 
dust. 

It chanced that some of this dust 
blew into the house of Another Woman 
and settled on a table. The Other 
Woman came down in the morning and 
spotted it. 

“T’m sure I don’t know where all the 
dust in this house comes from!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Whoo!” she said, and blew it away. 


SONG OF SYNTHETIC VIRILITY 
BY FRANKLIN P. ADAMS 


H, some may sing of the surging sea, or 
chant of the raging main, 

Or tell of the taffrail blown away by the 
raging hurricane. 

With an oh, for the feel of the salt sea spray 
as it stipples the guffy’s cheek! 

And oh, for the sob of the creaking mast and 
the halyard’s aching squeak! 

And some may sing of the galley-foist, and 
some of the quadrireme, 

And some of the day the Xebec came and 
hit us abaft the beam. 

Oh, some may sing of the girl in Kew that 
died for a sailor’s love, 

And some may sing of the surging sea, as I 
may have observed above. 


Oh, some may long for the Open Road, or 
crave for the prairie breeze, 

And some, o’ersick of the city’s strain, may 
yearn for the whispering trees. 

With an oh, for the rain to cool my face, 
and the wind to blow my hair! 

And oh, for the trail to Joyous-Garde, where 
I may find my fair! 

And some may love to lie in the field in the 
stark and silent night, 

The glistering dew for a coverlet and the 
moon and stars for light, 
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Let others sing of the soughing pines and 
the winds that rustle and roar, 

And others long for the Open Road, as I may 
have remarked before. 


Ay, some may sing of the bursting bomb and 
the screech of a screaming shell, 

Or tell the tale of the cruel trench on the 
other side of hell. 

And some may talk of the ten-mile hike in 


the dead of a winter night, 


And others chaunt of the doughtie Kyng 
with mickle valour dight. 


And some may long for the song of a child 
and the lullaby’s fairy charm, 

And others vearn for the crack of the bat 
and the wind of the pitcher’s arm. 
longed for this that, 
and others have craved and yearned; 
And they all may sing of whatever they like, 

as far as ’'m concerned. 


Oh, have and 


some 


OLD PANACEAS FOR NEW 


BY FLETA CAMPBELL SPRINGER 
, I NHTE first and most valuable work on 
psychology I old, 


brown-covered volume discovered on the 
back 


was twelve) propounded the theory that 


ever read an 


row of the library shelves when I 


to rid oneself of any kind of fear one 
must kill it, as Shakespeare would say, 
“mm Its 
One is 


hears that pneumonia is going about; 


own humor.” For example: 


afflicted with a sudden cold: one 


the idea that the cold is the beginning of 
pneumonia takes hold of one; the fear 


of pneumonia becomes an obsession. 


Let no time says my psychologist. 


pass, 


Announce to your family and _ friends 


that you have pneumonia in its worst 


form. Wrap yourself up in red flannel. 
Get into bed. Groan. Speak ina very 
hoarse voice. Put every one to as much 
inconvenience as you can. Surround 


vourself with bottles and ill-smelling 
stuffs Assure any acquaintances who 
happen to come in that you are really in 
ask then 


for any hurt vou may ever have caused 


fi TT eness 


a very bad way; 


them in the past. The result is inevitable 


and oby The contrast between the 


iOUS. 
way you say you feel and the way you 
lly feel has done the trick. The 


‘ ; 
aciua 
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real symptoms have lost themselves in 
the fake, and the cure is complete. If, 
however, your case is a stubborn one, 
and fails to respond within a reasonable 
time, call in a witness and make a will. 
Making wills, declares my authority, has 
saved more lives than medicine. The 
method will cure anything. It will be 
the same for typhoid fever, smallpox 
(Can't you see the horrible blotches al/ 
over my face?), the blues—anything. 
The name of the author of this useful 
and human work I have long since un- 
gratefully forgotten. Although, to be 
perfectly just, I seem to remember that 
it was a German name; but, then, that 
was in the time before either Germans or 
psychology had gone to such unhappy 
lengths as we find them to-day. He may 
have had an Irish mother, or perhaps 
Whoever he was, I 
owe him a debt, and this is my testi- 
monial. For by his method | have cured 
myself of many fatal maladies—and of 
fears and devils and obsessions of all 


assumed the name. 


sorts. Searcely a day passes in which I 


And J 


I have seen others cured 


do not demonstrate its efficacy. 
am not alone. 
by the same means. Only they, or most 
of them, at any rate, are not conscious, 
as I am, of the law. 

Let me illustrate. I knew a husband 
and wife who, when he was fifty-nine and 
she fifty-eight, became obsessed with the 
fear of old age. They were both appar- 
ently in the best of health, and the hus- 
band held an accountancy with a well- 
established firm, doubtless he 
could have stayed for the rest of his life. 
They had saved up five thousand in the 
bank against a rainy day. Yet they were 
so haunted by the fear of age that they 
began to grow actually feeble; and when 
the husband had some trouble with his 


where 


eyes, so that it was necessary for him to 
visit the occulist’s and have his glasses 
changed, and she was not feeling quite 
so well as usual, they got in a panic of 
fear. He resigned his position, took their 
five thousand out of the bank, and 


bought their way into an old people's 
And there they folded their 


home. 
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hands and sat, a feeble old man and a 
feeble old with all the other 
feeble old men and women—like people 
in a doctor’s anteroom, waiting to be 
called. They learned all their names, and 
all their little feuds and jealousies; they 
took part in their senile sports, ate the 


woman, 


predigested foods, dressed up and sat 
through the charity entertainments on 
Sunday afternoons. And at the end of 
two years they went to the directors of 
the home and asked for their five thou- 
sand back, all but the amount to pay 
for their two years’ board; they were 
going to leave the home. But the direc- 
tors said it could not be done; the money 
was forfeited and they must stay. And, 
with their heads up, those two told the 
directors to keep the money, and they 
walked out of the old people’s home, 
with nothing but their youth and their 
health, and a tremendous zest for life, 
to face the future again. That was fifteen 
vears ago—and they are still living, the 
busiest pair I know, well and happy 
and prosperous. 

You see, they had worked the law 
instinctively, as children often do when, 
having fallen down, they ery very loudly 
without waiting to see how much they 
are hurt. 

Oh, it is very simple, the law; and, 
once learned, increasingly easy to dem- 
onstrate. If, for instance, the idea that I 
am getting old enters my mind, I do not 
find it necessary to dispose of all I have 
and rush off to an old ladies’ home. 
Neither do I deny it; nor do I attempt 
to substitute for it the thought of goose- 
berries on a bush. No. I simply say 
to myself: “Yes, I am getting old. I 
am old. Very old indeed. My face is 
wrinkled and baggy and sagged. My 
eyes are dull and weak. My hair is thin 
and lusterless and streaked with gray.” 
I visualize these things as I speak. And 
then, holding the vision firmly in my 
mind, I walk to the mirror—to be aston- 
ished by my youth, my color, the firm 
contour of my face, my bright, luxuriant 
hair, my clear and sparkling eyes. 

It has the simplicity of all great truths 
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and requires neither faith, nor fasting, 
nor mighty works. And I do not even 
know my benefactor’s name! 


THE BEST MOMENTS OF THE MIND 


BY MARGARET BALL 


ma O, no!” said Harriet Beecher 

Stowe to the baby. “Take your 
dolly and don’t touch mother’s work- 
basket.” Then she returned to the writ- 
ing of Uncle Tom. She must have said 
something like this at least as often as 
she arrived at the middle of a chapter. 
Her book furnishes one of the 
problems of literature: If it had sue- 
ceeded in being better, could it possibly 
have been so good? 


great 


Maria Edgeworth also wrote her 
novels in the family living-room. And 


such a family! 


With each new step- 
mother 


children to renew the 
youth of a sufficiently distracting en- 
vironment, and the affectionate and al- 
ways practically helpful Maria wrote on. 
I shall never cease to speculate as to 
whether she would have written as well 
in scholarly seclusion. 

I am aware that the work of women 
leaves still unanswered the question as 
to whether the feminine mind may pos- 
And 
still it remains true that the woman who 
is an artist is likely to be burning the 
prunes while she loses herself in her art. 
One is tempted to think that the femi- 
nine poet who could acquire a competent 
wife might rise to the higher and more 
sustained flights by which only Sappho 
has so far blazoned the rights of women 
upon the upper ether. Sappho may 
have had satisfactory servants; she 
lived a long time ago. 

What are the best 
mind? 


came 


sess the highest creative power. 


moments of the 
Do they tend to come in the 
midst of those hours of concentration 
demanded by all single-minded students, 
secured with elaborate circumstance by 
all captains of finance, safeguarded for 
all poets who have competent wives? 
Or do they present themselves, as more 
than one creator of important ideas in 
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literature or science has testified, in those 
hours of relaxation when one walks in 
the garden with the children, or with the 
crowd in a city street? Even walking 
may not be necessary. And the alleged 
concentration Philo- 
sophic detachment has occasionally been 
impelled to report of itself, ° 
I set and think, and sometimes I just 


set.”’ 


may not suffice. 


Sometimes 


*\ good meal” has ushered in best 
moments for more than one poet, we 
gather from an attentive reading of 
But the 


autobiographical fragments. 
is not so simple as even the rare 


case 
good meal might suggest. \ sleepless 
night has sometimes been the scene of 
the best, as it the 


worst, of the moments a person looks 


has often involved 


back upon through the vista of vears. 
The potency of the good meal is perhaps 
less likely to wear an intellectual aspect. 
A. resourceful recently 
trying to get a portrait of a difficult sub- 
ject who obviously hated to leave his 


photographer, 


study for such trifles, put a book into 
the man’s hand and tried to catch the 
first upward glance when the reading 


was interrupted after some moments. 
If the man had selected his own book 
the results might have justified so excel- 
lent a device. Many a painter must have 
longed to fix the expression that lights 
in the midst of good conver- 
] 


LOOG 


Pat ke en face 
but 


rarer than a good meal or a good book. 


sation, conversation is even 
Knowing that the angel comes seldom 
to stir the pool beside whi h we spend 
of the 
The 


Seerlus to do us 


out 
habit of holding ourselves ready. 


our humdrum days, we gel 
photographer never 
justice. Our best moments are very deli- 
cate affairs. The reason why an execu- 
tive mind comes high, when salaries are 
involved, work 
effectively under the stress of many in- 


may be its power to 


sistent demands and a degree of confu- 
sion and interruption that would be 
beyond the endurance of ordinary folk. 

Most of us burn the prunes while we 
very different 
from masterpieces, and our problem of 


are creating something 
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how to give our minds the advantage of 
frequent best moments is not one which 
concerns the critics of art. It is neverthe- 
less important and acute. And like most 
questions of practical comfort and con- 
venience, it has also its ethical implica- 
tions. 

Who is responsible for our best mo- 
ments—ourselves, our wives, or an in- 
scrutable providence? The question has 
remained with me ever since the time 
when I wrote a long sophomore “brief” 
to prove that a man has not the right to 
be judged by his best moments. Pos- 
sibly | was wrong. The man may have 
secured those best moments by prayer 
and fasting, and he ought to have the 
credit of them. 

We are under obligations, surely, to 
make a reasonable number of best mo- 
ments for ourselves, and first of all to 
find oul how we can do it. There is no 
Not even the “stimu- 
are a dependable source of stimu- 


general formula. 
lants”’ 
lation, however indispensable they may 
The negative virtues of coffee 
and tea, without which we cannot get 
through the day, can be the subject of 
only mild enthusiasm; 


become. 


and, although 
alcohol and tobacco are regarded with 
affectionate sentiment, this is perhaps 
more because they keep a man from 
minding his poor moments than because 
they multiply his good ones, At the 
instant when opium or alcohol is re- 
moved from the field of individual ex- 
perimentation it undeniably acquires a 
new charm, but even at their best they 
involve the problem of the high cost of 
exhilaration. However indirectly and 
variously we may approach our better 
moments, by woodland path or by hard 
exercise in the gymnasium, by days and 
nights in a library or by vacations 
against which every fiber of our being 
rebels, by starvation or by milk-gruel at 
three-hour intervals, we are responsible 
not only for reaching our highest capa- 
bilities at least every once in a while, but 
also for maintaining unimpaired our 
power to climb. 

Our obligation as to the best moments 











THE 


of our companions is hardly less clear. 
Difficulties inevitably occur, however, 
the 
one’s own lofty plane cuts across the 
The 


baby must be kept from the scissors 


along lines of intersection, where 


high aspirations of other people. 


even when its father is a clergyman, its 
and the nurse-maid 
The milk-gruel 
precious to one member of a family is 


mother a novelist, 
a walking delegate. 
all too apt to become the indigestible 
supper of another; the midnight oil of 
a happy student shines too often into 
the dozing eyes of one who would prefer 
to find his best moments at the opening 
of the day. Many a daughter has been 
allowed to go to college only on condi- 
tion that she continue to fulfil all her 
engagements in society; many a parent 
has been whisked off to Palm Beach for 


a rest that interfered with his most 
cherished plans. Happy the family in 
which united affection braces without 


hampering the free impulses of its mem- 

fortunate the comrades who man- 
to stand behind one another and 
never block the path ahead! 

The sad fact is quite literally true that 
many a group of people achieves by dint 
of commonplace and unintelligent living 
a complete elimination of the best mo- 
ments that ought 


bers 


age 


to come to one and 
another of them, now individually, now 
together. Adjustments that often dis- 
guise the lamentable situation are made 
by people so sweet and good that we 
fail to recognize what they are losing. 
We are too ready to assume that the 
finds its best mo- 
ments in denying its own intellectual 
possibilities, as if these, too, did not 
constitute an obligation. 


self-sacrificing soul 


Our personal contentments and dis- 
satisfactions are gradually defined for 
us, as life carries us along, by a set of 
imponderable weights and imperceptible 
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standards. 
admit at 


Into this collection we must 
least a of the tests that 
wives and children and friends, and even 
but 
mainly, if we are wise, we cherish our 


few 
enemies, are eager to contribute: 


own highest moments as measuring-rods 
for all our ensuing experience. This, I 
take it, gives us a fair and reasonable 
amount of the divine discontent which 
the poets have long exhorted us to cul- 
tivate. 


A BALLADE OF 


BY RICHARD LE 


PESSIMISTS 
GALLIENNE 
(Dedicated to the Little 
| regs ib all, all ve that sweat 
By Nietzsche, Freud, and Edgar Poe, 
Remy de Gourmont, Baudelaire, 
And Gabriele D’Annunzio, 
And other gentlemen of woe 
All that is 
I'd like—and vet not like! 
If Life’s all wrong 


Masters of Decay) 


nasty, “strange,” and “new” 


to know, 
what’s wrong with you? 


You that pollute the wholesome air 
With nauseous pullulating flow 
From brains unclean, and sick despair, 
Doting on dirt, and footing slow 
Where leprous-spotted fungi grow, 
Abhorring all the gold and blue 


Where morning sings and brave winds 
blow 
If Life’s all wrong—what’s wrong with you? 


O world that Shakespeare found so fair, 
This goodly and most gallant show, 
This bannered, flower-strewn thoroughfare, 

Where Life and Love in glory go, 
And Courage Sorrow doth o’er-crow, 
And Wonder, with perpetual dew: 
For me this world is well enow 
If Life’s all wrong—what’s wrong with vou? 
ENVOI 
To Hades, Prince, these caitiffs 
Rat-poison for the sickly crew 
That reap not, neither do they sow! 
If Life’s all wrong—what’s wrong with 
you? 


throw, 
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W. D. HOWELLS 


FRIEND, who has been moved to 
the remembrance of kindlier things 
by our recurrent allusions to our actual 
Bolshevism, 


domestic has written us of 


such a character as has hardly survived 
in any household of our time 


and 


elsewhere, 
The 
serving-woman whom he recalls from an 
Italian sojourn of half a score years ago 


nowhere in our democracy. 


is like a dream of self-respectful duteous- 
ness out of the past which no hour of the 
visionary future will repeat, and which 
we would all the more unwillingly have 
perish, 

“She was provided,” 
banking 


“by the 
agency that got us our apart- 
ment in the Villa Gangolandi and that 
was of the belief that we should find her 
When 
this belief 
woman who looked 
nor less than her sixty years 
; and I hope I did not try to abate 
her demand of 
She became 
Maria, and she remained so to the last, 
though no doubt she had a surname. 
But whoever remembers the surname of 


he says, 


equal to the entire service of it. 
in confirmation of 
she proved to be a 
neither more 


she came 


of age 
month, 
merely as 


sixty franes a 


known to us 


friends or enemies that 
vo through our houses and sel- 
dom leave even the memory of their bap- 
tismal names behind? 

Maria had outlived such 
have had, but the 
goodness of her honest face was still her 
than 
that might have been hers. 


those domestic 


come and 


* Personally 


beauty as she may 


own and was better beauty 
She was not 
dressed in any dramatic expression of 
domestic but the last 
effect of neatness in her plain skirt, with 
a colored kerchief tied over her head, 
and a white kerchief crossing her breast. 
In the retrospect 


any 


service, was of 


she seems to have set 


about her work at once, but probably 
she went and came again after we had 
agreed upon the few details of her en- 
gagement. If she arrived with her small 
personal baggage it was of no memorable 
effect to the eye, and she was In posses- 
the kitchen and the little bed- 
next it before we were sensibly 
aware of the fact. She must have come 
in the morning, for she was off to market 
with her flat straw basket under her arm 
before we could well have told her what 
we wanted for dinner. 

“Our apartment occupied the whole 
first floor of the villa, with a little parlor 
and two looking 
landlord’s orange-trees and grape-vines 
to the Mediterranean; behind the sea- 
ward bedrooms were two others and be- 
hind the one where we installed Maria 
was the kitchen where she so promptly 
installed herself. The kitchen was pro- 
vided with every modern appliance, as 
San Remo understood modernity. There 
were the usual and even unusual cooking 
utensils, and besides a very personable 
coal-range which Maria called the 
macchina, there was a gas-range of 
two holes, which, for reasons of her 
own, she preferred so exclusively that 
she never used the macchina except 
for storing in it the fruit and vegetables 
which she brought fresh every day from 
the market at an hour so early that she 
got the best of everything except the 
things in especial demand with the 
hotels. 

“Tn her own fashion she adapted her- 
self to the kitchen and its belongings; 
and after our failure to persuade her in 
favor of the macchina, we left her sov- 
ereign in the place, though with the 


sion of 


room 


bedrooms over our 


stone floor it was imagined that she must 
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suffer from the national affliction of chil- 
blains, so that when I went to buy my- 
self an easy-chair for work at my writing- 
desk, I was told to get Maria a mat to 
under her feet; but in the end I 
cannot say that she ever used the mat; 
at any rate, we did not see it from the 


pul 


first day to the last, when it passed from 
sight, scarcely recognizable among the 
many gifts we bestowed upon her. 
“When I went out to breakfast I 
often found the dining-room stove dif- 
fusing a slumbrous heat which did not 
fail through the day or till Maria left it 
to come and bid us good-night. She had 
then been up since early mass, and as a 
good Christian. she never failed in the 
offices of religion; but she did not make 
us suffer from her piety. Infact, we could 
not justly complain of anything in 
Maria, whose merits remain as memo- 
rable as the looks of her short, close-knit, 
firmly built little body, not such a figure 
as that of those Ligurian girls who paced 
the roadway beside the Imperial Gar- 
dens with burdened heads, like caryatids 
walking, but she was straight and trim, 
and of the comely plainness which had 
scarcely grown upon her good, honest 
face with increasing vears. Once when 
we spoke of those girls and the burdens 
they bore on their heads, she caught up 
from our stove the basket of heavy olive 
logs to her own head, and 
akimbo made 


with arms 
the round of the room. 
“Every night at nine Maria put her 
face in at our parlor door and began 
‘Felice sera, buona notte, good-a-nat,’ the 
last being the English version of the 
Italian salutation taught her by an 
American family she had served in for- 
mer Then insinuated her 
figure within and began a strain of per- 
sonal narrative, local history, and philo- 
sophie comment which flowed on till 
we wearied even of our pleasure in it. 
She was apparently a widow, but of what 
standing did not appear; never 
spoke of her husband, but she seldom 


years. she 


she 


failed in these good-night conferences to 
peak of the daughter she had lost by 
tubercular infection from the northern 
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invalids resorting to San Remo. The 
Italians had always known of the infee- 
tion from consumption which we used to 
ignore, but they were helpless to keep 
away from the sufferers who came to 
save themselves in their gentle air, and 
Maria could not tell when the poor girl 
whom she always spoke of as “quella 
buon’ anima di mia figlia’ (that blessed 
soul, my daughter’) had caught the 
disease, whether it was in service at San 
Remo or in the mountain home where 
her people lived and where some fatal 
invalid may have carried the deadly 


germs. 


“The poor girl died, but Maria’s 
family still lived in the mountains where 
her father and brothers had a small 


ancestral gristmill and certain posses- 
When they 
went out to work in the morning their 
provision for the day was a handful of 
dried chestnuts; 


sions of woods and fields. 


and their life was one 
of such toil and need that once, when she 
told of it and of the other toil and need 
she had known, she burst from the tale 
with the tragic cry, ‘Signor, why are 
there rich and why are there poor?’ 

“She herself was not sensibly poor, 
and from her life of work she had put 
by enough to hire a little apartment of 
her own in the old native quarter of San 
Remo, where she lived when she was out 
of place, but she was with the poor if 
not of them. Yet there was no sugges- 
tion of class consciousness in anything 
she said or did. If she was our social 
inferior, she did not know it or let us 
imagine it. She was as self-respectfully 
our equal as any of the elderly New 
England women it had been our good 
fortune to have for our help, and we felt 
that we could trust her as implicitly as 
our own countrywomen, or, at any rate, 
we did so. Perhaps there are persons of 
no national types, but in every country 
and in every time there are persons of 
signal worth whom their compatriots 
claim as representative. 

“One evening after Maria had taken 
her elaborate leave, as usual, she began 


to tell of the great earthquake of 1887, 
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when the whole region of San Remo was 
so terribly shaken, and when the English 
residents came nobly to the rescue, « spe- 
cially one lady of title whose goodness 
Maria praised from personal acquaint- 
ance. There was nothing obsequious 
in her recognition of the lady *s kindness, 
nothing to the 
world-old problem of rich and poor, but 
a wise sense of the fact. She knew that 
the sick North had sent its white plague 
to the South, and that the Italians had 
suffered beyond any advantage that the 
English had brought But the 
English had all been good during the 
peril which Maria vividly dramatized, 
especially the mother who 
was caught in a cleft of the earthquake, 
and who saved her child by encircling it 
in her embrace and fending it with her 
arms from the pressure of the ground 
about them. 


show forgetfulness of 


them. 


st ress ot a 


“Qur apartment was on the first floor 
of the villa, with our landlord’s under us, 
and the kindness between our landlord 
and ourselves was fostered by such at- 
tentions as sending us a basket of or- 
and making an 
especial provision of linen for our use. 
The days of the and months 
passed eventlessly, and by the time 
spring came and we were to leave San 


from his trees 


anges 


W eeks 


Remo we mellowed more and more tow- 
ard the landlord’s family, if not toward 
him. Out of the things we could not take 
away with us we appointed certain 


things of household use to be left to the 
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padrona. But our benevolence met with 
the frank censure of Maria, who argued 
against it with logic which ought to have 
been convincing. The padrona was rich 
and did not need the things we wished to 
give her, while Maria needed everything 
we cared to leave behind; and in the 
end she mostly prevailed. She had 
served us faithfully and efficiently, and 
at parting she wept over us tears which 
we know were honest, and we saw her 
depart in possession of everything but 
the few belongings which we could keep 
from her for the padrona. Under either 
arm she held our lighter gifts, with the 
anti-chilblain mat and several cushions 
of our purchase among them; in either 
hand she carried a kitehen chair, and 
on her head she bore my writing-chair, 
inverted, with its legs in the air, and as 
she paced down the lane from our villa 
she had the effect of openly redressing 
some of the unjust differences between 
the rich and the poor. I hope my chair 
still remains in her keeping, a chief orna- 
ment of the home she makes when she is 
out of a place, and that she takes all 
possible comfort in it, with her feet 
kept from the stone floor by the anti- 
chilblain mat which she never would use 
in our kitchen. If she is still living, I am 
still working, faithfully, 
effectually, with a conscience as much 


sure she is 


against waste or dirt as if she were of 
the New England birth in the days when 
the New England conscience was char- 
acteristically operative.” 
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MURPHY'S 


BY ALBERT 


JHE rest. oft us alwavs wondered how 
Weldon could afford to dine at. the 
Walderbilt two or three times a week, fre 


} 


quently with a friend. Furthermore, he did 


not pay cash, but merely signed his initials 
which indicated that his 
good at the office, but 
something of an institution, so to speak. 

It is true 


writer on The M: reury and made very good 


to the dinner-check, 
credit was not only 
Weldon Was a capable Space 
money, but others of us who did nearly as 
well were quite far from being institutions at 
the Walderbilt. 


could do it, and sometimes asked him. His 


We wanted to know how he 


were not valuable, being = rarely 
twice alike. It was rumored that Weldon had 
means, which I doubted, for the 


reason that his living-quarters his 


answers 
private 
one room and bath—did not warrant 
the conelusion. It was decent 
enough, but far from luxurious. Many 
of us had quite as good. 

I was thrown a good deal with Wel- 
don and knew him rather better than 
the others did. 


had worked up a news story together, 


More than once we 


and | made up my mind that sooner 
or later | would extract from him the 
secret of his very desirable hotel con- 
nection, The opportunity came 
when I stumbled upon the big Build- 
ing-Permit scandal and let Weldon in 
on it. Our exposé grew into a series, 


with unlimited space for a picturesque 


word artist like Weldon. He was 
dulv grateful, and we dined at the 


Walderbilt almost as a habit. 
night there 


One 
I said to him: 

‘Look here, Weldon, you owe me 
something.” 

He was a bit surprised, but game. 

‘How much?” he said. 

“It’s not a question of much; it’s 
how do you do it—this, I mean.” 
Weldon reflected. 

VoL. CXI No. 837 54 


BIGELOW 


* POETRY, * 
THING 


KIPCHEN 
PAINE 


“It's coming to vou.” 
“Straight?” 
“Yep straight Love 


fore 


he agreed, presently. 


The coffee and cigars came Weldon put 
his elbows on the table and leaned forward a 
little, so that he could talk at 
Here is what he told me. 


as most historv. He 


close range. 
i think it as true 
said: 

‘lL came down here from Sullivan County, 
I had been 


and sending it down, but 


fifteen vears ago, to write poetry 
writing it at home 
mv consignments did not seem to stick. I 
got one piece into The Pink Book, but they 
cut out all but the first and last verses and 
made a typographical error that ruined the 
I went around to 


last line. So I came down. 





I SAID. HE REACHED FOR SOME- 
SOMETHING HEAVY, I JUDGE 
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“yoU SEE,” HE SAID, “HOW SYSTEMATI 


EVERYTHING Is 


the magazines and left my poems with the 


girl in th 


them. for she alwavs handed them back to 


e ftront othice l vuess she didn't like 


me when TF came around again and didn't 
suggest that LT leave any more. Then L tried 
the hewspapers. 

*L hardly ever got bevond the front office, 
there, either. Tran out of money pretty soon 
and owed for my room rent. [It was getting 
toward the end of the vear. 
It wasn’t long till T was eating one meal a 
av and buving tt at the places where vou 


t the most and toughest tor the Tones 


e kind it stavs with vou Mike's place 
m the Bower was mv tavortte Finally I 
Ind vet to see an editor the eitv editor of 
The Bullet He was a thick-sct man and 
had a sudden wav with him "What's vour 

wud, in ist about the tone he would 
Ise { lhe were picking out a vunman 

Poets LT said. He reached for something 
somet ny hea | judge probabl the ink 
tand I didn’t wait to find out. 

About a week after that I got to see an 
other edi Henly Mead. You may remem 
ber hin ght man on 77 {ppea Mead 
was a good-enough fellow. and a little deaf 


It was that that saved me. When | told him 
that L wanted to do poetry he thought [T said 


porting Look heres he said. “do vou think 


vou could write some good stuff 
about a new hotel that’s just 
opening? Good descriptive stuff, 
vou know, attractive and appre 
tizing.’ 

*Thadn’t eaten anything sinc: 
the day before, and I said J 
thought [T could. Thad = be 
looking into hotel and restaurant 
windows a good deal that da 
but LT did not) mention that 
“Well” he said, ‘the new Wal 
derbilt opens to-night and 
they're going to be good adver 
tisers of ours, if they make a g 
of it. ll give vou a line to the 
manager and he'll take you 
through. You want to see every 
thing, up-stairs and down, get 
your stuff, then come back here 
and write it. We're) short) of 
men to-night and you've got a 
chance to see what vou can do. 
If vou make a good job of it we’ 
try vou on something else. Be 
there by six-thirty and back here 
as soon afterward as possible, 
but get the stuff right.’ 


on a card, and J escaped. Twas tempted to 


He gave me a note 


throw it away and jump into the river; my 
faith in my reporting ability Was slim. 

“T didn’t, though. LT went up to the new 
place and gave my note to the manager. I 
thought L might as well be where it was 
warm, and then I might get a chance to pick 
up something to eat. Thad an idea of asking 
to sample the rolls or the pie or something. 
It was Christmas Eve, by the way, and they 
made a big flourish for the occasion. 

“Well, we began at the top and went down. 
I saw a lot of suites that cost about a dollar 
aominute to inhabit, but only one that in- 
terested me. It had a table in it, set for a big 
suppel Phen we went down through the 
othices and into the dining-rooms. We came 
in here first, | remember; and, sav, when I 
think how LT felt then and how I feel now 
well, LT wouldn't dare to describe the differ- 
ence You've been a bov, waiting for the 
company to get through so vou could get 
vour chance at the table. That wasn't a 
circumstance. L was wild, and the difference 
was the company wasn't going to. get 
through. The guests were coming in. and 


they were having planked steaks and roast 


lucks and all the trimmings, and—oh, never 
mind, we won't dwell on it. You wouldn't 

















EDITOR'S 
have thought anvthing could be worse than 
that but that’s 


mistaken. 


experience, where Vou re 


7 hie 


vou bet it 


kitchen was a good deal 


worse was! There were rows of 


gridirons down there with a glowing fire 


under each one, and standing over it a man 
in a white apron and cook’s cap, turning 


steaks and chops and chickens and making 


| 


all kinds of mushroom things, and baking 


oysters and basting partridges, and the smell 
and sight of all that food cooking right there 


touches to my 


reach put the finishing 
had to hold On 


keep from 


hh easy 


madness. I fairly to mvself 
hard to 


birds or 


grabbing a couple of 


steaks and making a dash for the 
street. 
“And all 
“You see. he said, “how systematic 
The 


those 


the time the manager went on 
talking. 
down, is 
he bas it right 
before him and prepares the food according 
He 
knows just what to do, how soon it is wanted,’ 
ete., ete. TL didn't looked at 


those meats and fowls, with butter and pep 


evervthing ts. order comes 


ven to one ot men: 


vi 


to it exactly, so there can be no mistake. 


listen; I only 
per and gravy on them, and I know my eves 
foot. 


another place to show me the egg-cooking 


were sticking out . He dragged me to 
machines that drop into boiling water, and 
jump out again automatically when the exact 
number of minutes are over. Then he showed 
me the dishwashing arrangements, with the 
boiling water and the traveling crates that 


are lowered into them. I suppose I nodded 


and said ves to everything, but | wasn't 
thinking of a thing but those glowing grills 
and those men basting and turning those 


and the delicious, 


maddening smell of them followed me every 


beautiful steaks and birds, 


We went through the pastry depart 
the and I don't 
where else, and there wasn't a chance to pick 


We were 


when he remarked, quite casually 


W here 


ment, bakery, remember 


up a bite of anv sort. about to go 


‘Perhaps 


vou would like to see where the help eat 
it is just their dinner-time. We call it 
Murphy’s kitchen.’ 

“T don’t know what I said, but we went 
in there. There was a long table with a lot 


sons seated about it, helping 


of robust pel 
themselves out of great pans of beans, corned 
meat, deep dishes of pudding, and huge 


nothing 


coffer pots. It Was a roval feeding, 
less. The manager said, ‘You see they fare 
well—plenty of everything, and good, well 


cooked food.’ 


“My tongue was sticking to the roof of 
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I wanted to ask him for a job 
as porter, sweeper, anything to get a chance 
at that table. Phen I 
“It certainly looks very appetizing,’ IT man 


mv mouth, 


had an imspiration, 


aged to gasp. “Pm almost tempted to try 


some of it: mvself Hk slapped me on the 


"Doo he said: “then vou can tell 


shoulder 
thr public how we take care of our people as 
Here, folks, he 
The { ppeal who is 
going to write us up and wants to sample 


Murphy's kitchen 


something on it. 


well as of our guests said; 
*here’s a gentleman from 


Give him a plate with 

“They were a good lot, and they filled a 
plate with beans and corned beef and handed 
mea hunk of bread, and about a second later 
I was ina chair, trving my best to eat like a 
human being. If vou never tried to do that 
under the circumstances vou don't know how 
The manager said, * Well, vou find 
I said 


it tasted the best of anvthing I'd eaten for a 


hard it is 
that pretty good food, don’t vou?’ 


long time, and God knows that was the 
truth. Vd been walking in the eold, I said, 
and was just in the mood for something sub- 


like that. 


said the manager 


‘Give him some more,’ 
Then I 
had pudding and coffee and was just about 
half filled up, but did not dare to take an- 
other helping. 

“When I walked out of Murphy’s kitchen 
that 
the poet had been 


stantial 
which they did. 


I was a changed man. I may say 


[ was no longer a poet 
the 


beans and corned beef, and ready to do his 


starved out: new man was all prose: 
job 

hack to the office and did it. I 
wrote like a house afire. When I had turned 
down the last page I took it in to Mead. He 
then he that’s 


great stuff. Where "ve vou been all this time, 


“T went 


ran it through, said: “Say, 


anyway’ Come in in the morning and [ll 
give vou something more-——something good. 
the Get 
your space-bill in early and you'll be paid for 


No-morrow’s, by way, payv-day. 


this at twelve o'clock.’ 
<7 don't need to te ll vou how beautiful 
those words sounded. The story made a 


column and a half. The cashie r showed me 


how to make out my slip, and I got enough 
By 


I had done a lot more 


out of it to carry me through the week. 
the end of that 
things and was on Easv Street. I staved with 
The 


to vou fellows on 


time 


{ppeal till Mead died; then I came over 
The Mercury.” 

Weldon smoked and looked into nothing, 
and seemed to have finished his story. 








“GIVE HIM SOME MORE,” SAID 


“But.” Tsaid, “that doesn't explain about 


vou dining here, now, and signing checks and 
things.” 


“That's so: I forgot.” he 


story was a double-header 


nodded. “That 
it fixed me with 
The Appeal and it fixed me with this hotel. 
The backers of the place had started it on a 
Thev had put up all 


good ce al of a gamble 


the capital thev had and could borrow, and 


dumped oi, Wink oF lose, The citv wasn't 


as full of monev and people aus it Is now, 


taking med a long 
Well, that story of mine 


as it did Cl 


and they were Whit see 


chance coming out 
ristmas morning, seemed to touch 
people where thev lived To must have put 
into it some of the feelings T had mvself when 


I was looking at all those people eating that 


good food and something of the flavor of 
those cooking things that nearly made a 


lunatic of me down-stairs. [didn’t warm up 


so much on the palatial suites and the gilded 
offices, but struck the dining-rooms 
and the kitehens I turned myself loose, and 
I rounded off with Murphy's kitchen in a 
that 


human-interest, heart-throb stuff, all right, 


whe I I 


wat would make vou. erv. It was 


and that night there were at least a thousand 
people in the Walderbilt eating up everything 
and wanting to be 


in sight shown through 


THE MANAGER 





WHICH THEY DID 


downstairs. The manager sent for me next 


day and had me turn the article into a 
booklet which they sent all over, [ suppose. 
He gave me a pretty good check for the job 
and with it a free 


good till 


for self and friend, 
That 


ago, so vou see that little old column 


pass, 
further notice. was fifteen 


vears 


and a half has been paving dividends a good 
while. Pve tried not to overwork my privi 
le £¥¢ an Ive st ldom ‘ ritic ized the food. even 


\\ hie 1 | should have done so) Confidentially ’ 


I think the end is in sight. The old manager 
died last and the 
music in his soul. You can’t inherit gratitude, 
I notice the 


what thev once were. 


vear, new one has less 


ou know. steaks I get are not 


I think a tip has been 


passed along. 


| Oh, well, never mind; let us 


gather sirloins while we mav.” 
The watter came just then with the dinner- 
chee k. Weldon carelessly 


tials, 


scrawled his ini- 
The man dis- 
appeared, and inless than aminute, it seemed, 
hack. 

The that Mr. Weldon’s 


special arrangement has been withdrawn,” 


scarcely looking at it 
Cul 
manager savs 
he ventured, nervously. 
Weldon displaved no emotion, but care- 
lessly laid down a ten-dollar bill. 
“Keep the change,” he said. 
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Doing It Wholesale 
N a certain Western there 


clergyman who frequently speaks with 


ety lives a 

pride of his record as a “ marrving parson.” 
To a Chicago friend who visited him not 

long ago, he said, “* Why, do vou know that 

I marry about thirty couples a week, right 

here in this parsonage?” 

Chicago 


* Parsonage?” echoed the 


I should eall it the | nion ey pot.” 


man. 


A New Reason For High Prices 
k ARMER from the Wi st, who Was Te- 
in Washington 


talking one day to an expert in the service 


} 
4 


cently on business, was 


of the Department of Agriculture, and their 


onversation naturally enough turned to 
farming. 

‘Farm products cost much more than for- 
merly,” remarked the expert, solemnly. 


ves. the “When a 


farmer is supposed to know the botanical 


smiled farmer. 
name of what he’s raising, and the entomo- 


logical name of the insect that eats it, and 


the pharmaceutical name of the chemical 
hat will kill the bug, somebody's just got to 


pay. 


a prominent 
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Cause For Congratulation 


WHILE visiting in a small town which 


had its full quota of divorced people, 


clergvman met a charming 


voung lady who introduced him = to— her 


mother. 
The 


the MM cond time 


mother had been recently married for 


~ and immediately after the 
Introduction said 
* You noticed my name is not the same as 


but please don't take 
Thank Goodness, 


my daughter's name, 
me for a divorcée 


first husband died!" 


my 


Good Fishing 
A COLORADO man was telling a friend 
- about a fishing trip which he proposed 
to take to a lake in that stat 
“Are there 


asked the friend. 


anv trout out that way?” 


“Thousands of “em.” was the response. 


“Do thes bite easily?” was the next ques- 


tion. 

“Do they?" repeated the fisherman. 
“Why, Billy, they are absolutely vicious! A 
man must hide behind a tree to bait his 


hook!” 








Moruer: “ What do you want the alarm clock for?” 
“We're pretendin’ Sammy Jones is a German spy 
an’ we got to get up an’ shoot him at sunrise” 
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Fron One Dri State to 


A Sparkling Conversation 
A WASHINGTON | official tells 
. Britons whom he met some vears ago 
Phe English 


both of a serious and conservative 


of two 


while crossing from Europe 
men were 
turn of mind: and, although they shared the 
same stateroom, had seats at the same table, 
and sat side by side in their deck-chairs, they 
did not address each other, since thev had 
not been introduced, 


Whi 


them decided that it was time 


n New York was near at hand, one of 
to Watve con 
ventionalitv and make the acquaintance of 
his fellow-countrvman 

Thev were standing side by side at the rail 
initiative was lost in 


The man with the 


thought. Finally. when he had decided upon 


a tim introductory remark, he asked 
“Comy over? 
Yes.” replied the other Briton, “DT rather 


thought IT would Are vouZ 





Anothe r 
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A Canny Conscience 
A* enterprising Commer- 
4 cial traveler attempted 
to bribe a country merchant 
in Scotland with a box of 

“Na, na,” said the met 
chant, gravely. “I 
tak’ “em; 
ness tha’ way.” 

“Nonsense,” 


drummer, °° 


canna 


] haer dae busi 


said the 
but if vou have 
any conscientious scruples 
vou may pay me a shilling 
for the box.” 

“Weel, weel.” said the 
honest Scot, “In that case 
I'll take two boxes.” 


Good Intentions 
A MOTHER was sitting 
is in a crowded Philadel- 
the 
door, with two young, well 


phia street-car, near 





brought-up sons. 

A stout little lady got in, 
and immediately the 
po lite children 


begged her to 


two 

rose and 
take their 
Astonished and 
pleased, she did not know 
which one to 


seats. 


accept, but 
their mother decided by let- 
ting the older one stand. At 
this, the other 
pout. 


began to 


*Vou're always lettin’ Creorge give ‘em 
his seat,” he whimpered, in a very audible 


voice. “But, anvway, [m goin’ t” stand for 


the neat fat old lady that comes in.” 


A Deceptive Appearance 

] URING the 
chief guest in the Jones household was 
The was franklv 
astonishing exhibition of his 


Christmas holidays the 


a little nephew. aunt 
amazed at the 
appetite. 
Heavens!” she exclaimed one day. “I 
hope vou don’t mind my saying so, Louis, 
but, for a little chap, vou certainly eat a 
whole lot!’ 
however, was not in the least taken 
back by this 


Louis 


Remember this, Auntie,” he said, very 


solemnly,“ Dain’t so little as Llook from the 


outside.” 
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Not In Hoyle 


young woman from the country was 


T HE 


a guest at a dinner at which a noted 


explorer was the center of attraction. Being 


of a somewhat languid turn, she devoted 
more attention to the dinner than to the 
conversation, When the repast was at an 


end she turned to her left-hand neighbor and 
asked: 

“And what was that tiresome old gentle 
man talking about?” 

Progressive Peru,” was the reply 

“Ts that so?” 


with some interest. ““And how do vou play 


continued the voung woman, 


+9 
it 


A Great Traveler 


N Paris a Y. M. C. A. 


trom 


man from Missouri 
state. 
Mis- 


ran into a soldier his home 


The \ had a 
sourl and its people. 
“Did 


Rive r?” 


great time talking about 


you ever attend a fish-fry on Salt 


the soldier asked. 
the Y. M. C. A. 


“Sure: [ve been there.” 


man assured hun. 


DRAWER 


An Innocent 
N American 


lowe d lor se 


Abroad 


paterfa “IS 


patie ntly fol 


veral weeks ai wife and 


daughter who were more keen than he about 


Visiting Roman ruins. At last he rebelled and 
laid down this rule: 
“TH go with vou to see any buildings that 


still have roofs on “em: but as to the rest, I 


sav, let bygones be bygones.’ 


Conflicting Claims 
THE chureh visitor found Mrs 
burg, the second lady on the list, moping 
and in tears, 

“Por 
“what ails vou now?” 

“Oh, Pm so lonely.” wailed the afflicted 
‘| am cooped up all day. I SCC nobody 
Oh ce ar! Oh ke ar!” 
“Well, then, why don’t vou get out, join 


goodness’ sake,” she exclaimed, 


one, 
l vo nowhere. 
some women’s clubs, stir around and be 
somebody 2” 
Because T think too much of my home,” 


sniffed the sorrowful sufferer. 





“Then vou know what it 
is to really eat!’ exclaimed 
the soldier. 

‘Also Pve been to a frog- 
leg banquet in Kennett,” 
the Y man added. 

* Kenneti, Missouri!” 
claimed the seldter, admir- 
“Why, man, you've 


been every wher 7s 


exX- 


ingly 


A Righteous Parish 
\ CLERGYMAN 


had 
charge of the parish was 
a kindly lady 


was making a Mus- 


W ho 


recently taken 


warned by 

at fie 
take in assuming tn his ser 
mons that the people of St. 
Steven's were 
“When 


here longer, Doetor, you will 


sinners 


vou have been 
learn What good people the \ 
are és 

*Are the re 
among them Madam/?"’, he, 


no sinners 





asked, gravely. 
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unflinch 
hot 


The reply 
ing: “At 


thre pew holders sin to 


Was 


least among 


rs ric h. Jin ni. 
ie muff Like that in the 


Its a 
dirt” 
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THE RIME OF THE 
BY M. LA 


| {* was an old, decrepit man with long 
1 shaggy hau 
Who 


sat upon an empty box all day in 


Chatham Squar 


Before him stood a table with a white 
enameled top 
On wh a little troupe of fleas did crawl 
about and hop. 
3 t 1 KITTY aris a t and linked 
ea eve 
\ i nee to ba ( ‘ vd 
pits 
() Ody Come one and a Step right 
) I please 
\ ‘ ‘ er antics of lucated 
i ' 
| tle bar ol i a ‘ | 
Petrograd 
\\ became atta ew 
| is but a lad 
I t them on my person and L ther 
hore uarantes 
Both eCact and every one to be a Bolshe 
tic Flea! 


With reverential manner [ approached the 


nan and said 
“Are vou the Great Dictator?” With a 


sigh he bowed his head 


LAST BOLSHEVIST 
PRADE 


“What of the Communistic State that had 


its head mi Vou, 


And where are all your followers, vour 


Comrades tried and true?” 


The Old Man answered, sadly: “‘When I 


quitted Petrograd 

These faithful little fleas were all the fol 
lowers [ had, 

So [ have taught them all the clever tricks 
I love to teach: 

Po wave a little flag of red and make a 
little speech. 


“It’s” reall quite astounding how these 
creatures understand 

Exactly what TI sav and execute mis least 
command, 

Observe how when IT hold the hoop all ter 
of them jump throug! 


A thing IT never could induce humanity 
to do.” 


Alas!” T cried. 
vou reached the state 
Where there are none but tiny fleas to 


whom you may dictate? 
But he replied: “‘Disparage not the lowly 


‘Unhappy man! And have 


flea, my friend, 
Though men and fame forsake us, he is 
faithful to the end.” 
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Gatatr 


HE extra size of Firestone Cord Tires is one of their most obvious 

advantages, and largely accounts for their capturing leadership 
among cords last year. 
Now their less obvious superiorities are beginning to count even more. 
The character of Firestone rubber and cord material, as well as the extra 
quantity of it in these tires, adds mileage far beyond that which might 
be expected from its greater size alone. 
And tests on winter roads are teaching car owners that in this new 
Non-Skid Tread,Firestone engineers provide real protection against skid. 


Firestone 





































































































































































































FIRST 


in Retail 


EPARTMENT store service is the 
laboratory of retail delivery. Not 
only is it the most searching test 

to which a delivery truck can be put, it is 
also the most sensitive recorder of results. 

The operations are constant and exact- 
ing. To keep a stream of merchandise 
flowing from railway terminal to ware- 
house, from warehouse to delivery depot, 
from depot to the customer's doorstep, 
requires unfailing performance daily, 
hourly, in all kinds of weather. 


A slight interruption might throw the 
whole system out of gear. A small saving 
in cost or time of delivery is a big item, 
when applied to millions of packages. 

Department stores must have the 
best delivery equipment. 
compels it. 


Competition 
For years they have been 
testing out all grades and makes in 
search of the most efficient truck. The 
weeding-out process is still on. But 
steadily and surely White Trucks are 
being standardized in the largest and 
most important retail fleets. In metro- 
politan centres they are the very back- 
bone of department store service. 


Delivery 


In New York, eighteen Department Stores 
operate 431 White Trucks; in Pitts- 
burgh, ten stores operate 291; in Cleve- 
In all, 
224 Dry Goods and Department Stores 
operate 1639 White Trucks. 


land, eight stores operate 120. 


Many stores report mileage records for 
their White Trucks of 100,000, 200,000 
and 300,000 miles. Gimbel Brothers say: 
“Our White Trucks (25) purchased in 
1911 and 1912 have run over 100,000 
miles each and are still in service. We have 
compared them with three other standard 
trucks and have decided they are best 
suited for our use.’ Gimbel Brothers 
now own 78 Whites. 


In the White fleet owned by The Higbee 
Company, Cleveland, one truck has cov- 
ered 265,000 miles, another 225,000 and 
another 100,000 miles. 


White Truck performance in depart- 
ment store service is so widely and favor- 
ably known that it has become the 
standard for the whole retail delivery 
field. Comparative records everywhere 
show that White Trucks do the most 
work for the least money. 


THE WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland 
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If the old veteran had 
not saved this man, 
forgotten in the excite- 

ment of the fire, who 
would havedone it! Yet 
thoughtless citizens still 
think all that is humanly 
possible is done to pro- 
tect dependents in such 


homes. 











Once a Hero ~ 


NE old Civil War veteran rescued a bed- 
ridden comrade while fire was sweeping 
through the upper floors of the big picturesque 
Soldiers’ Home. 
How the town praised him! 


“It was what you might expect of the old 
boy,” they said heartily to each other. “Once 
a hero, always a hero!” 

Thus the case is disposed of. 

It isn’t right always to count on heroism like 
that of the valiant old soldier. 
and cruel 


It is senseless 


In homes for the aged and infirm, in city and 
county institutions for the lives be- 
ing needlessly sacrificed, It gces on endlessly 
in spite of the existence of a simple and sure 


poor, are 


neans of preventing holocausts — automatic 
prinklers. 
With the Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler 


System there is always a guard on duty no 


GRINNELL 





matter how deserted 
where the fire starts. 
the water starts. 


or remote the corner 
When the fire start 


Learn all about this system yourself. Don’t let your 
conscience rest because you think your public buildings 
are safe. Know all about them. Do your constructive 
thinking before the fire—not afterward. 


Men have protected some five billion dollars of their busi- 
ness property from fire by the use of automatic sprinklers 

The United States Government insisted on war indus 
tries being so protected. 


Meanwhile our wonderful humanitarian institutions 
and our fine schools continue to burn, criminally jeopardiz 
ing thousands of lives. 


With a one cent post card you might’save lives. 
knows? Should you hesitate to sen 


that tells just what to do? 


Read—" Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy” 


Write for this free book today. Read and inform yourself fully on 
this all important matter and pass the book around among your friends. 
Ask the superintendents of the schoo!s, hospitals and asylums in your 
community whether your children, relatives and friends are properly 
safeguarded from this danger. If not, then use your best endeavors 
to improve i before a fire tragedy occurs. Your efforts may 
help to save lives. Who knows? Wri te now, before you put aside 
this magazine. Address Grinnell Company, Inc., 284 West Entenm 
Street, Providence, R. I. 


COMPANY 


Who 
for a free booklet 


<t 
Ree” 


Complete Engineering and Construction Service on Automatic Sprinklers. 


Industrial Piping, Heating and Power Equipments. 


Fittings, Pipe, Valves. 


GRINNELL AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM — When the fire starts, the water starts. 















































No more Sas the stair carpet out on the porch Getting the dust and dirt out of the stair carpet and 


and laboriously beating it to the disgust of the neigh- from all corners and cracks is no work at all with the 
bors and in defiance of the law. easy stroking of the ARCO WAND Cleaning Tool. 


Easy stair cleaning! 


An ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner makes this household work not only easy 
but quickly and thoroughly done. The above illustrations are not exaggerated 
for cleaning any carpets and rugs, the ARCO WAND way prolongs their life 
and removes all dust, grit and dirt without fatigue or waste of time. 


RCO WAND Nrairing™ nis sotesast 


cleaner does all of the 


VACUUM CLEANER work—noiselessly! 


A light, stroking motion of the ARCO WAND cleaning tools takes out all dust, 
grit, and lint and pipes it away into the sealed dust bucket of the machine. 
Rugs, carpets, upholstery, mattresses, pillows, clothes, shelves, corners, and 
mouldings are quickly cleaned without the drudgery of old-fashioned broom 
and duster work. All the dust is piped away — you do not rehandle it, as in 
clumsy portable cleaners. The ARCO WAND is noiseless in operation. 


BUY ON EASY PAYMENTS IF YOU WISH 


See your dealer today about an ARCO WAND for your home. Easily installed 
in old buildings. Made in sizes for apartments, clubs, factories, hotels, and 
public and private institutions. 
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Machinels set in basement 


Send for exgy of Ginstented exteing, the “ARO WARD" oo ae ee Soe 
816-822 South ARCO WAND Vecoum 

M - Sou “leaners, hose, and tools 

et AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY Michigan Ave., are sold by all Heating 
Chicago and Plumbing Trade, in 


sizes at $195 up. Price 
Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators  “°cs_0°", include, lator. 
Sold on easy payments. 


















































For a Thousand Years”’ 


HE RECENT announcement that pocket 

knives, made of Stellite, the eternal metal, 

were at last offered to the public, was met 
by a wide-spread response. Orders for hun- 
dreds of these knives have poured into the 
Stellite plant, and are continuing to come. 


Stellite is one of the most beautiful of metals. 
It is the discovery of Elwood Haynes of Ko- 
komo, Indiana, a metallurgist of international 
reputation, and is an alloy of semi-rare metals. 
It contains no iron, and it will not rust, stain, 
tarnish or corrode. 


Stellite is an alloy of semi-rare metals. Knives 
made from it are harder than the hardest steel, 
have a richer and more beautiful luster than 
silver, and have the rust-resisting properties 
of platinum and gold. Fruit acids will not 
affect them and they will never lose their 
temper. They will be sharp, stainless and 
beautiful for many generations. 


Each knife packed in an attractive box 


IN FOUR STYLES 
Stellite handle,stippled .. . $7.00 
Stellite handle,plain ... . 7.00 
Pearl handle, metallicends . . 6.00 
Pearlhandle,plain ..... 6.00 


To secure one of these diamond hard, stainless, rust-proof 
knives, send order and check to 


The Haynes Stellite Company 
Kokomo, Indiana 
Send for the Story of Stellite 


















































. The Metal Eternal’”’ 


TELLITE is now offered in table knives. 

Stellite is the wonder metal — more 

beautiful than silver, harder and more 
lasting than steel, as rust-proof as platinum 
and gold. 


The discriminating hostess can now have 
knives of chaste and beautiful design, with 
silver handles and pure stellite blades—not 
plated, but of SOLID STELLITE. 


All Stellite ware, of every kind, possesses 
unusual distinction. The table knives, offered 
for the first time herewith, will add a new note 
of refinement to the dinner service. 


Stellite knives will not rust, stain, tarnish or 
corrode. Fruitacids will not affect them. They 
may be made sharper than the sharpest steel, 
and they willretain their edges longer than any 
steel. Stellite knives are more beautiful, more 
expressive than silver. They are guaranteed 
forever. 


Prices: Knives only, either Quaker or Flan- 

ders design, $25 the dozen, $15 the half 

dozen. To be had only from the patentees 
and sole manufacturers. 


The Haynes Stellite Company 


Kokomo, Indiana 


Send for the Story of Stellite 


























O convey the best which has been conceived and executed by 
the famous old masters of furniture design, to reproduce the 
feeling which they express, without copying the details, is as 
creative an art function as painting a picture. 
order of artistic talent and a quality of workmanship and material 
as fine as that employed by the old masters themselves. 


This has beenthe achievement of Berkey & Gay designers. They 
have created an American style in furniture to express the modern 
spirit and fit modern needs while retaining the artistic merit of 
work which is centuries old. 


J1H inter fing or hure runing Berkey EF Gay 


ve e ewsth si , iene ° anne ror 
Surniture, with illustration nt upon request. 


, ai 1 


THIS SHOP MARK 
" nm every genuine Berkey & Gay production. [1 ss the customer's protection 


when buying and his pride thereafter 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE CO. 


458 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich 


New York City Office; 119 West goth Street 




















It requires a high 
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DEPENDABILITY 


Res. *> 3 Atlas Cement 
My, <tty os 1 1 , 
: A is the ideal building material 


for homes of moderate cost 
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permanent, fireproof, re- 
quiring no repairs. 


~x. 
ey 


And for fnist of 


f stucco ATLAS - WHITE, 
4 used alone for pure white 
; P with color aggregates for 
LF 4 sired T he 
s 

t ATLA 


gl 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 
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The History of a Word 


, SHE trade-mark “KODAK” was first applied, 


n 1888, to a camera manufactured by us 


and intended for amateur use. 


tion. 


It had no “‘deriva- 


It was simply invented—made up from 


letters of the alphabet to meet our trade-mark 


requirements. 


It was short and euphonious and likely to stick 
in the public mind, and therefore seemed to us 


to be admirably adapted to use in exploiting our 


new product. 


It was, of course, immedi- 
ately registered, and so is ours, 
both by such registration and 
by common law. Its first ap- 
plication was to the Kodak 
Camera. Since then we have 
applied it to other goods of 
our manufacture, as, for in- 
stance, Kodak Tripods, Kodak 
Portrait Attachments, Kodak 
Film, Kodak Film Tanks and 
Kodak Amateur Printers. 

The name “Kodak” does 
not mean that these goods must 
be used in connection with a 


Kodak camera, for as a matter 
of fact any of them may be 


j 


used with other apparatus or 


goods. It simply means that 
they originated with, and are 
manufactured by, the Eastman 
Kodak Company. 

“Kodak” being our regis- 
tered and common law trade- 
mark can not be rightly applied 
except to goods of our manu- 
facture. 

If you ask at the store for a 
Kodak Camera, or Kodak 
Film, or other Kodak goods 
and are handed something not 
of our manufacture, you are 
not getting what you specified, 
which is obviously unfair both 
to you and to us. 


Tf it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


KASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuestrer, N. Y. 
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RICAN WALNUT 
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“The Cabinet-wood Superlative. ’’ 


“Plenty of Walnut” 


is the happiest kind of news to all lovers 
of really good furniture. 

Notwithstanding the general belief in its 
scarcity, there is a lot of it left. Enough 
to supply with superior furniture all the 
discriminative people of the United 
States for several generations to come! 
Of course, this means moderate prices—notwith- 
standing Walnut’s superlative traits as a cabinet- 
wood—non-shrink, non-swell, non-warp (drawers 
slide easily, for 300 years if properly made)—and 


notwithstar the rapidly growing insistence on 


American Walnut by the best American people. 


The brochure, de luxe, on American Walnut has 
been prepared for your library table. On your 

t J d » 
request it will come by return mail, with our com- 
pliments. Will you write? Thank you. 


\MERICAN WaLtNutT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Room 1013, 616 South Michigan Boulevard, Chi 
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The Mark of Responsibiliry 
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The Mark of Quality 





























MODERNIZE THE OLD HOME 
WITH MODERN OAK FLOORS 


You can hunt through scores of new houses and not find on« 
without handsome, “dustless” shining, OAK floors. You know this, 
and it probably adds to your dissatisfaction with the floors in the 
old home if they are not oak. 


Know, then, this pleasant fact also! You can have modern, housework- 
saving, oak floors laid right over your old floors at a cost includin}, 
finishin3, below what new carpets would cost. 


Oak floors are often found in such costly surroundings that few imagine 
how little they cost. Call in the carpenter and ask for a figure on every 
room. You'll be astonished—and plad. 


The Book of Oak Floors 
is a very new and handsome brochure which tells the whole story. We 
shall be happy to send it if you will ask for it. (It tells how to make a 
200% to 500% investment in oak floors for an old apartment building, too.) 


OAK FLOORING MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1015 Ashland Block: Chicago: 
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The Strength of Universal Service 


“Behold the power of unity,” de- 
clares the father to his sons, in Aesop's 
fable concerning the strength in a 
bundle of sticks as compared with the 
weakness in a single stick. 


This “Power of Unity” is of abso- 
lute necessity to the strength of na- 
tions and of business. It is unity of 
service which is the strength and value 
of the Bell telephone organization. 


If all your telephone conversations 
were to be forever with but one per- 
son, a single line would meet all of 
your needs, but nation-wide service 
requires the cooperation of all those 
served as well as of all those serving. 


SrnOkt 
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One Policy 


The daily operation of the tele- 
phone for usual, local calls; its vitally 
important operation for the less-fre- 
quent long-distance calls; both depend 
upon the coordinated efforts of sub- 
scribers and telephone operators. 


Moreover, in these days of high 
costs, an economic and universal 
service requires from each individual 
subscriber his financial and moral 
support. 


Each community must support its 
telephone facilities to the best of its 
ability, if both it and the rest of the 
country are to receive the fullest 


benefit. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 











‘then 


‘beech 
meant 


‘book 








OOKS have ceased to be wonderful thi: 
in the eyes of men only in recent tu 


Tradition has it that the original bo 
of Northern Europe were made of Bee« 
and hence the name. Then came centu 
of slow improvement, during which, in s 
ve stages, readers and those who could not read admit 
‘ ponderous wooden covers (literally “bound in boards 
1e decorated ribs of the binding, the arts of lettering a 
coloring and that near-miraculous thing, paper, which ma 
the book possible. 


Printing Papers 
a 


t 


Now things are changed. Books, trooping by thousan 
from unnumbered presses, have become so common that t 
reader pays scarcely more conscious heed to their physic 


form than to the spectacles through which he sees them. 


And yet there is greater matter for wonder in the humble 
modern book than in any that was ever chained to a fou 
teenth-century reading desk. You will find wisdom and 
if you form the habit of noting and knowing the types 
book-making as you know the species of flowers or the 
orders of architecture. 


Paper for good books, right in color, texture, and thick 
ness for printed messages —that is our firm’s contribution to 
the ancient and amiable art of book-making. 


Ihe Century Company s “General Chemistry for Col- 
leges’’ isdone on Warren’s Olde Style. An interesting example 


f the care given by modern leading publishing houses to 
elec ting 


gy fitting and adequate paper is the number of text- 
books printed on Warren’s Standard Printing Papers. 


S.D. WARREN COMPANY 
BOS TON 
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» UTILITY 
/ LAMP 





The Miller Lamp here illustrated combines useful- i 
ness and an attractive appearance. It carries the W 
fullest measure of real reading and writing comfort. Ny 
Portable and placeable wherever you need its light Ny 
and adjustable to any angle. Its shade protects al 
your eyes .from direct rays and throws the light Ny 
just where you want it. mil 
The workmanship is of the true Miller quality and a 
the finish is worthy of any surroundings. The price 1 
is moderate as you will find by inquiry in person Y 
or by mail, from any of the companies listed below: 4 

For sale by \/ 

gyms, Pi Ha 


: ; Canadian Distributors 
; ; p : Ga: ek. 9 
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EDWARD 
MILLER & 
COMPANY 


I tablished 1544 


Meriden Conn. 











A Government 


Resolution 
«DE it resolved that it is the 
sense of the Joint Com- if 


mittee on Education of the 
United States Senate and 
House of Representatives that 
the motion picture industry of 
the United States be requested 
todoall that is within its pou er 
to upbuild and strengthen the 
spirit of Americanism within 


” topted ow 


our people. 




















, i NHE greatest motion picture 


of its kind ever seen, “The 


Copperhead,” had just been 
made by Paramount when the above 
Resolution was passed. 


‘The Copperhead” is a faithful 
screen reproduction of Augustus 
Thomas’ greatest stage play. Lionel 
Barrymore’s matchless acting in the 
title rdle can now be seen by the 
entire country. 


To see “The Copperhead” is 


to be born again as an American. 


This motion picture will thrill 








millions of people as entertainm« 
but it will do more—it will sh 
you that Love of Country is 

simply a duty, but the deepest r 
of personal happiness, lifting y 


above your own weaknesses, chat 
ing you with a strange new purpx 
in life. 

“The Copperhead” shows w 
Paramount is supreme. You 
entertained — but there’s somethi 
more. 


ADOLPH ZUKOR presents 


CopPERHEAD 


WITH LIONEL BARRYMORE 


Founded on the play of the same name 





Adapted and directed 





by Augustus Thomas, from a ~~ FAMOUS PLAYERS - LASKY CORPORATION a by 


story by Frederick Landis Oe 





Ray Charles Maigne 


| +." -of CParamount dricraft GPiclure *. *. 
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Distant submarine. as seen 


through the range -finder. When the Halves of the Conning-Tower Meet. 
Read the Range —and FIRE! 


Do you know how our gunners find the range or distance of an enemy 
target—a submarine far off in gray wastes of sea, or an enemy post on a 
distant hillside? They train a “‘range-finder’’ on it, turn a screw till the 
halves of the image meet, and read the distance in yards or meters directly 
from a scale. 


It is a matter of seconds only. Through deflec score, as in former years, but literally with 
tion of light rays by a movable prism, the thousands of range-finders. and at no sacrifice 
instrument measures angles and computes the of Bausch & Lomb scientific standards 


distance, mechanically, accurately, instantly. 

That even when working to a thousandth part 
of a millimeter we have been able to devise 
machines for large-scale production of range 
finders, binoculars, gun-sights, aiming-circles, 
searchlight mirrors, periscopes~— all the optical 
instruments of modern warfare 


But distances are so great. and angles so 
infinitesimally small, that the slighest flaw in 
the glass, the slightest error in computation or 
formula, the tiniest deviation in edge or side of 
the many-angled prisms, wil! destroy the in- 
strument’s usefulness—turn a hit into a miss, 
verhaps victory to dk 

I i ctory to defeat. This is both a source of pride to us, and a sug- 
able in a great emergency to gestion of our equipment for the improvement 


That we were 
supply our Government, not with the usual few of optics generally. 


Write for literature on any optical product in which you are interested. 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY .. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Maters of Eveglass and Spectacle Lenses, Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Balopticons, 
Binoculars, and Engineering and other Optical Instruments 


= that eyes may see oe 
"better and fr 














THE MISSION OF THE 
ADVERTISING PAGES 


By 


WILLIAM S. 


) tent, wer, Alexander 
“The man who says he never reads ad- 
vertisements, either 1s a proper candidate 
for the Ananias Club or is lacking in com- 
on business sense.” 
hat is the way a big business man, the 
head of a successful corporation, put it in 
talking to his Selling force a few days ago. 
lhe advertising pages of the big National 
magazines are a barometer of business. 


They are consulted by practical men 


and women just as the financial and social 
pages of the newspapers are consulted for 
the information they contain. 


lime was, and not so very long ago, when 


the advertising pages were merely direc- 
tory of things for sale. 
day they rank side by side with the 


editorial pages in the vital interest of the 
messages that they 


arry. 
One does not often hear a slurring re- 
mark these days as to the unreliability of 


an adve rtising message. 


Advertise ments as a class have ceased 
+ } 
to De 


unreliable. 


and exaggerated claims have 
with 


Superlative 


lost favor advertisers. 


No magazine today is more 
carefully edited and more ruthlessly purged 
of unreliable statements than the pages that 


part of a 


carry the advertising messages. 
Advertisers have discovered that frank- 
ness and conservatism and truth are the 


strongest allies that they can have in their 
efforts to win public confidence. 


And so it is that today, as never before, 
men and women scan the advertising pages 
as carefully and with as deep an interest as 
they give to any other part of the maga- 
Zines 


bated ER 


j 


nkins Company, Detroit 

The advertising pages reach out to you 
in a spirit of friendship and co-operation 

That is their mission—to make a frien 
of you and to win your good will. 

To be sure they have something to se 
you—but that is rather a secondary con 


sideration, advertising, if 


you ple ase. 


The big elemental aim is to win 
good will—when that is accomplished, 
selling will follow as a perfectly natural 
sult. 


a by-product of 


yout 


Look through the advertising 
this magazine—note the carefulness wit! 
which the messages have been prepared 
feast your eyes on the art that has been 
used 1n illustrating them—sense the friend] 
hand-clasp that they seem to extend t 
ward you. 


pages oT 


Then analyze them for yourself. 


You will find that the products that ar 
most persistently and effectively advertised 
are almost universally, the best and most 
dependable products. 


That isa 
the 


perfectly natural illustration of 
law of cause and effect. 


An advertisement is a pledge. The 
man who issues it puts himself on record. 
The public expects more of him—and al- 
most invariably he measures up to expec- 
tations. 


The development of advertising has put 
business on a higher plane. It has created 
a finer code of business ethics. It has 
made possible better products and lower 
prices. It has immeasurably increased the 
comforts of life by bringing within the 
reach of all the conveniences and luxuries 


that would otherwise be enjoyed only by 
the few. 
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Beauty Made Permanent 
} | 
A distinctive merit in Crane kitchen equipment is that its original Ws 
attractiveness, every detail of its alluring cleanliness and all of its K/ Fis 
carefully-designed sanitary features, are made permanent with mini- i 
° ‘ 
mum effort. It is naturally clean—and easily kept clean. ' 
| CRANE | 
“ tt! 
‘ 7 } 
f products embody the best materials and represent the highest crafts- a Un 
manship. They are complete, convenient, durable—the choice of J | 
those who keep in mind that a well-ordered, sanitary kitchen is a if 
°° - . . # 
pre-requisite of comfort in any household. ay gh 
xfures and heating, ventilating and vacuumcleaning systems Toassure We ie 
nformity to these standards, heating, plumbing or sanitary acces Fi 
ries, not made by the Crane ( itself, are made in many cases from an Ue 
herr own specifications and designs. Illustrated Literature on Request ie oo 
THERE IS A NEAR BY CRANE BRANCH TO RENDER CRANE SERV t hp 
’ Bostor Ba e Knoxville StL , Grand Rapids Farg Portland y 
Springfield Ww « Birmingham Kansas City Davenport Watertown Pocate 7 a 
Bridgeport Albany Memphis Terre Haute Des Moines Aberdeer Salt Lake City ih. With 
New York Syracuse Little Rock Cincinnatt Omaha Great Faille Ogden j 
, Buff Muskogee Indianapolis ‘Stour City Billings Secrament | j 
F R sa Detroit S: Poul Spokane Oakland 4 
f Newark Sevenne Oklahoma City Chicago Minneapolis Seattle San Francisco : ie, 
te 2 ’ Wichite Rockford Duluth Tacoma Los Angeles j 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
VALVES- PIPE FITTINGS ~ SANITARY FIXTURES 
CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS 
TS WES! 440 StLetw ¥ TY 
TO WHICH THE PUBLIC 1S COPOIALLY ITED 
J BRANCHES: FIFTY-SIR LEADING CITES - WORKS CHICAGO. BRIDGEPORT 
a 
See = 
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Speeding 
Construction 
to Increase 
Production 
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BUILDING 
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FULLER (FLATIRON) BUILDING NEw YORK 
* —_ — 
4Moprths 
Later 


Pe ae ERG ot 


A Faller-Built Landmark 
For Ford Motor Compavy 


HEN the Ford Motor Company needed increased 

facilities and needed them qui kly they curned to 
Fuller. The result was a six-story built-to-order 
factory 842 feet long and 164 feet wide in 117 work 
ing days. 








STEEN Td. 


Six other contracts from the Ford Company followed 

the completion of this building. 

Experienced men from any of our offices will be glad 

to consult with architects and Owners On any contem- 
1 

plated building work. 


George A.Fuller Company 


New York Boston Montreal Philadelphia 
New Orleans Washington Baltimore Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Chicago Detroit St. Louis 
Kansas City Buffalo 





























Poetry of motion 





Sedan 


Victoria 


Town Car 


Limousine 





ET your expectations high before you ride in it, 

because this surprising new Winton Six is no or- 
dinary car. Neither is it a car with a trick motor 
that demonstrates well and then loses the knack. 


Its amazing performances are real and_ inbred. 
They are the fruit of twelve years of devotion to the 
one task of perfecting the famous Winton six-cylinder 
motor. 


Year by year that motor has improved. Today it 
is superb, as if touched by magic. How smoothly it 
does its great work, and what a beautiful car its power 
enlivens with the poetry of motion. 


Charm—that’s it. The Winton Six has it abun- 
dantly. 


May we send you literature? 


The Winton Company 


91 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 





Winton Oil Engi» 


be used in isolated power plants, and Winton Oil-Engine Generating Sets are 


manufactured by the Winton Company in a separate, splendidly equipped engine-building plant. Write us your need 









































AWorld-Wide Good Name 


This business has not grown 
just because the automobile 
business has grown. 


It has grown because there 
has grown up in America, 
and all over the world, a de- 
mand forthe kind of motor 
car Dodge Brothers build. 


It has grown because the 
users of these cars have 
given Dodge Brothers a 
good name as careful, con- 
scientious manufacturers. 


The result is that wherever 
these two words—Dodge 
Brothers—are seen, they 
stand as a symbol of ex- 
ceptional motor car value. 


Even when they appear, all 
alone, on a window, or a 
wall, ora bulletin board, 
they instantly mean some- 
thing special and significant 
to the passer-by. 


They call up a picture ofa 
particular kind of motor 
car. 


Or, to be exact, a particular 
kind of motor car workman- 
ship, which people have 
come to associate with the 
name Dodge Brothers. 


The two words— Dodge 
Brothers — are an adver- 
tisement in themselves, not 
merely in America, but the 
wide world over. 


The first thought that fol- 
lows, wherever they are 
seen, is the thought of a car 
that is reliable. 


The name has come to sug- 
gest integrity—integrity in 
the car, and integrity in the 
manufacturing and business 
methods of the men who 
build it. 


Such a good name is, of 
course, almost priceless in 
value. 


Dodge Brothers are keenly 
alive to that fact. 


They realize that the per- 
manence of their business 
rests upon the continuance 
of that good name. 


They realize that such a 
name is a perpetual prom- 
ise to the people, which 
must be perpetually ful- 
filled by a finer and finer 
product. 


As long as the name is at- 
tached to their motor car, 
Dodge Brothers may be 
depended upon to safe- 
guard and protect it. 


As long as they build motor 
cars they will be the best 
motor cars Dodge Brothers 
can build. 


Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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CAANDCER SIX 


Famous For Its Marvelous Motor 





Many Choose the New 
Chandler Coupe 














HE Chandler Coupe has quickly 

attained popularity. It makes 
instant appeal to those desiring the very 
best in closed car construction. 

It is an unusual car, the Chandler 
Coupe, handsome in its design, luxuri- 
ously furnished and lustrous in finish. 
It seats three persons, or four when the 
roomy auxiliary chair is used, and seats 
them in perfect comfort on deep cushions. 


The upholstery is of silk plush, the fit- 
tings of dull silver finish. 

Automatic window lifts permit just 
such adjustment of the windows as the 
weather or wish may dictate. 

The Chandler Coupe is mounted on 
the one standard Chandler chassis, 
famous for its mechanical excellence and 
its really marvelous motor. 


Your early order may serve against delay in delivery 
SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $7895 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1895 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1975 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2895 


Four-Passenger Coupe, $2795 


Limousine, $3395 


(AU prices f. 0. b. Cleveland) 
Dealers in all Principal Cities and Hundreds of Towns 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, O. 


Export Department: 5 Columbus Circle, New York 


Cable Address: “CHANMOTOR”’ 









































A Single Dry Battery 
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FOR MOTOR IGNITION 














With vastly increased 
power and lengthened 
life greatly extending 
the range of battery uses 
—places Columbia still 
higher among the great 
utilities of modern civil- 
ization 









for Starting Ignition on 
Fords 
for Tractor Ignition 
Fas, for Stationary Engine Ig- 
aT nition 
ae for Motor Boat Ignition 
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introduced to the public as a regular 
This 1914. Today 


sedan is the most desired type of car, and demand for the 


The first sedan to be 


model was the Franklin. was in the 


Franklin increases faster than for any other fine automobile. 


” , 
lion of gasoline 


) , 
ZU miles to the ga 


12.500 miles to the set of tires 








FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE 


yearly 


COMPANY, 


de preciation 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


























WNERS of cars, beautified and fortified 
with Disteel heels, appreciate, not only the 
greater Individuality and Distinction of their cars, 

but the even more essential Engineering Advance — the 
vastly greater Security, Luxury and Economy of motoring, 


DETROIT PRESSED STEEL COMPANY 


Detroit - New York « Chicago - Boston «+ San Francisco 
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\S4 A FORECAST OF FUTURE FASHIONS 
15,000 MILES ON TIRES 


Sam , 
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COLE MOTOR CAR COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS,U.S.A. 
Creators of <Advanced Motor Cars 











Columbia Graphophone Cx vy York 
London Factory: 12 Cierkenwel t -al EG 

































































able art of Paderewsk1, at the 
f his musical career, has been pre- 


» for all time, by the Welte Mignon 


The World Famous Welte 


HE ART of the world’s eminent pianists has 
been preserved through the instrumentality 
of the world famous Welte. 


With the Welte Mignon and Welte Music Rolls 
you can procure an exact reproduction of the 


playing of practically all of the most celebrated 
pianists of the last decade. 


And it is a high tribute to American achieve- 
ment that this great musical triumph should now 
have passed into exclusive American ownership. 


M. WELTE & SONS, Inc. 


Studio and Showrooms 
SIXTY SEVEN FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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A you value the name 
of Rembrandt, on a 

i, picture, so may you value 
She [louse of the name of ESTEY on a 


Y AN VAN YN piano, 
y S)) | IK) The name of ESTEY is 


associated with the best tra- 














ditions of American music. 
Stamped upon a piano, the 
name of ESTEY is your 
insurance of quality and 
satisfaction. 








Estey Piano Co. 
Ne w Y rk 














STROMBERG MOTOR DEVICES CO. 
64 E. 25th Street | Chicago, Ill. 





TROMBERG Does it! 


CARBURETOR 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 
































Shed this glow of contentment 


upon your home 


A ee: comforts of your home reflect your devotion 
to your family. But the investment of your savings 
in sound securities sheds an added glow of content- 
ment. For a home without reasonable thrift is usually 
a home without proper provision for the future. 

The National City Company has built an invest- 
ment service that brings securities of highest character 
to the doors of investors, new and old. This enables 
you to crystallize the prosperity of today into financial 
peace of mind for the future. 

This is the same reliable service that is used by 
thousands of the leading banks for the investment of 
their funds. 


We can suggest issues specially suited to your own 
needs and purposes. Back of every transaction with 
you is the same concern for the safety of your funds 
that we feel for the safety of our own. 

Come and talk to us about your investment prob- 
lems. Let us send you “Men and Bonds,” an interest- 
ing booklet explaining our work; this and our latest 
Offering Sheet on request for T, 118. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


A Nationa InvesTMENT Service—More than 50 correspondent offices 
in the leading cities connected by over 10,000 miles of private wires. 
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Prospects and Possibilities 
of 
The Year to Come 


By JOHN GRANT DATER 


BG Mae oa rs y SEAN ARY FIRST is outcome of like performances in the 
4h *% neither seed-time nor past. 

PR ligt, harvest, but a mere cal- 

she li endar date which de MANY UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 

Ng | | ef termines nothing of the HE symbolical figures which artists 


ez SESS — — which ete and illustrators love to employ in 
— oe . sell offers RO speci depicting the old and the new year 
es ilities timely advantages, or assur Father Time with his sevthe, and run- 
ances of accuracy to any one who would out hour-glass for the one, and a boune- 


indulge in prophecy Custom born of the ing new-born babe for the other—are 
ages, however, has ordained this as the very pleasing, no doubt, and interesting 
season for the casting up of accounts as alk 
and the balancing of the books, prelimi 

nary to a fresh start; and so perlaps if 
is only natural that, after ascertaining 
the material results of the year that has 


gories, but the e nception is 
wholly false as applied to business af- 
fairs. Commerce and finance do not 
cease and determine on December 81st 


or begin wholly new and fresh on Janu- 
gone, business men should turn in the ary Ist. There is ever a continuing pro- 
other direction and consider the pros- gressive force in the markets which ear- 
pects and the possibilities of the year to ries on and on and on, regardless of days 
come, They cannot read the riddle ol and dates. Out of considerations such as 
the future, of course, for that is ever a these, no doubt, have sprung the prac- 


sealed book; but experience counts for tice of publishing annually, at this sea- 


something, and one can determine a son, reviews and forecasts of the finan- 
course of action better by knowing what cial and commercial markets. Many of 
has occurred or what may result from those appearing upon this occasion have 
certain combinations and circumstances been highly interesting, particularly in 








than if he was wholly ignorant of the the material dealing with 1919, in retro- 











BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 
spect, for that tells the history of a sur- 
prising year—the most remarkable, in 
fact, in our entire industrial annals. 


N looking back over the last twelve 

months it is interesting to note how 
many of the problems which loomed 
portentous at the outset failed to ma- 
terialize during the year, or failed to 
develop the disturbing — possibilities 
which money-market observers feared. 
Doubt and uncertainty were uppermost 
in the minds of all thoughtful men when 
the year began. The armistice, terminat- 
ing the most stupendous conflict in all 
history, had been signed but a few weeks 
before and the nations which had been 
thinking and acting in terms of war for 
four long years and more were already 
becoming absorbed with new and vexa- 
tious questions the problems of peace. 
Practically everything in the way of 
business and finance, both national and 
international, had been supervised and 
controlled by the Government for 
months and years, and no one knew pre- 
cisely how normal pre-war conditions— 
freedom in buying and selling—were to 
be re-established. But with the majority 
of industries the removal of restraints 
and the abolition of minimum or fixed 
prices were unattended by unsettlement. 


FEARFUL OF REACTION 


RAVE fears were expressed in in- 

fluential circles that the cessation 
of lavish and wasteful buying of war 
material by the Governments, the can- 
cellation of huge orders and the like, 
would result in throwing a vast quan- 
tity of merchandise upon the markets, 
react harmfully upon the manufacturers 
and dealers, depress prices, and influence 
a severe depression in industry and a 
large unemployment of labor. And the 
situation was further complicated by the 
problem of currency and credit inflation 
both here and abroad, the demoraliza- 
tion of international exchange, and the 
like. The treaty of peace with Germany 
was still in the making and the difficul- 





ties in the way of providing for the re- 
construction of the war-stricken areas 
of Europe were not appreciated Very 
few of the more important problems 
which confronted the country a year ago 
have been definitely solved and finally 
disposed of and some new and even more 
formidable problems have arisen to com- 
plicate the situation. But the adverse 
workings of those which were definitely 
recognized twelve months ago were far 
more moderate than the community had 
any reason to expect. 


Foe from the railways, which are 
in a class by themselves and which 
have been affected by numerous other 
things than war or peace, the only im- 
portant industries which experienced 
contraction have been iron and steel, 
copper and the minor metals, textiles 
and building materials. Of these, the 
reaction in textiles was of brief duration. 
It was met in the first instance by a 
sharp reduction in prices which stimu- 
lated buying and it has long since passed 
away. Iron and steel suffered a rather 
pronounced contraction early in the 
year; so pronounced, in fact, that the 
Secretary of Commerce sought to bolster 
prices by an agreement between the pro- 
ducers and the consumers. This inter- 
esting effort to control values in times of 
peace as well as of war was defeated by 
the Director-General of the Railways, 
who declined to pay the agreed price for 
rails on the ground that they were much 
too high. Then the whole scheme fell to 
the ground, and as soon as Government 
interference ceased and a free market 
was established iron and steel revived 
and the industry is now aboundingly 
active. Improvement in copper was a 
slower development, but that seems un- 
der way at last. 


CIVILIAN VERSUS WAR BUYING 


HEN you consider all that was 
involved in the transition from 
war to peace, the abandonment of inor- 
dinate buying spread over more than 
four years by the Allies and ourselves, 
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A Central Authority on Foreign Trade 


YEARLY a score of separate departments, commissions, 


} 
boards, and bureaus of the Government at W ashington, 
besides a large number of organizations here and abroad, are 


organized to supply information regarding foreign trade. 

Our Foreign TrRApeE BurREAv 1s 1n close touch with all these 
sources of information, and also gathers trade news directly 
through this Company’s own offices abroad and its connec- 


tions In every important commercial center of the globe. 


This Bureau serves our customers and others as 2 clearing 
house for information from trustworthy sources in regard to 
international trade. We invite you to consult 1 

methods of financing and extending your foreign business. 


is as to 


Booklets—** How Business with Foreign Countries is 
and “Banking Service for Foreign Trade” te: 
reguest. Our semi-monthly review, “American G 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


New York Londor Liverpoo] Pari Havre Brussels 


Capital & Surplus $50,000,000 Resources over $800,000,000 




















BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


RECKLESS PERSONAL EXPENDITURE 


and the cancellation of huge contracts 
affecting countless merchants and manu- 
facturers, it is clear that the measure of 
contraction was very mild indeed. For 
a long while the financial district was 
mystified over the situation, for prac- 
tically every observer—and this was 
particularly true of the leading bankers 

looked for lessened activity. They 
were not unduly pessimistic as a class; 
very few of them subscribed to the ex- 
treme view of a general collapse, but 
they felt that the removal of the great 
stimulus of war buying must result in a 
dull interval spreading over a year or so. 
What they, in common with practically 
all observers, failed to recognize was 
the wonderful purchasing power which 
had developed among the farmers and 
the wage-workers during the interval of 
the war. 


OUNTLESS men who never before 
were possessed of very much 
money, found themselves greatly en- 
riched at the end of the struggle. 
Whether as a result of patriotism, a de- 
termination to win the war, or whether, 
in consequence of the fact that so much 
of the country’s machinery was engaged 
in the manufacture of war material, they 
could not procure what they wanted 
makes little difference in the final analy- 
sis. What remains true is that the ele- 
ment in question invested largely in 
Liberty Bonds and War Savings Stamps 
during the struggle and showed no dis- 
position to buy excessively. But with 
the signing of the armistice the disposi- 
tion changed, and the farmers and the 
wage-workers, developed a_ veritable 
mania for buying and the craze shows no 
sign of having run its full course even 
yet. The urgent necessity to feed and 
clothe the armies in the field had created 
an actual shortage of merchandise for 
civilian use. In consequence of this 
situation the active competitive buying 
has been an important factor in advanc- 
ing the cost of practically everything 
that a man eats or drinks or wears. 





( THER things, of course, have con- 

tributed to the enhancement in 
the price of clothing and food products, 
such as the heavy demand from overseas 
arising from a dearth of materials, the 
shorter hours of employment, and the 
ever increasing inefficiency of labor, and 
the strikes and walk-outs. And, of 
course, inflation has played a part. But 
the buying mania of the farmers and the 
wage-workers has been an all-important 
influence. Their demand has not turned 
so much in the direction of necessities as 
it has centered upon luxuries. It has 
manifested itself strikingly in the pur- 
chase of automobiles and graphophones; 
in furs and jewelry, and in wearing ap- 
parel of a very much higher and costlier 
quality than the buyers were accustomed 
to use in the past. There can be no 
doubt that this very remarkable move- 
ment acted as a great sustaining force 
and went a long way in checking indus- 
trial reaction. It swept the counters and 
shelves of the retailers bare of goods and 
forced them to order anew from jobbers 
and manufacturers, and this process has 
been repeated again and again. 


ITH the distributors of merchan- 

dise the question for months 
past has not been the high cost of ma- 
terials, but of getting goods and wares to 
supply the seemingly insatiable demand 
of the consumers. Under the existing cir- 
cumstances it is not at all surprising that 
those who have had goods and wares to 
sell should have exacted large profits. 
The inordinate advance in the prices of 
luxuries, and of many of the necessities 
of life as well, has not been due in whole 
or even in the larger part, however, to 
“profiteers” and “‘profiteering.”” These 
have played a part, no doubt, but the 
origin of the evil centered, primarily, in 
the wild extravagance of the community. 
In the large majority of instances the 
purchasers have been under no real 
necessity to buy the merchandise and 
pay the prices; they could have done 









































Salem in 1800—the beginnings of 
the American Merchant Marine 


EW ENGLAND comes naturally by her 
N maritime prestige and mastery. 
Her ports on the Atlantic, as compared 
with others, are hundreds of miles nearer 
Their harbors could shelter the 
world’s fleets, and their 


Europe. 
wharves are 
favored by direct rail communication t 
all inland centers. They are the natural 
gateways for foreign trade. 

In Boston, New England possesses a 
port yielding only to New York and 
Philadelphiainrank. During 1918, total 
imports at the Portof Boston were $29 
915,214, and exports $221,314,9 


557 
OK 


Directorates of industries throughout 


the country desiring to benefit by the ad 


vantages of New England seaports will 
find the Old Colony Trust Company 
equipped with exceptional facilities for 
remitting funds by cable, issuing com- 
mercial credits, financing exports and 
imports, furnishing foreign credit data, 
and locating markets for goods through- 
out the world. 
«Your Financial Requirements and 
How We Can Meet Them’’. 


Send for our booklet, 





Come to New England this summer 
the Tercentenary of the Pilgrims’ 
Landing—and make this Company’s 


office your banking headquarters. 


Ortp Cotony }RustT COMPANY 
BOSTON 
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Bonds Secured 
by Taxes 


Exempt from all | 
Federal Income Taxes 


YT 

to Yield 52% 
OR years the Mercantile 
Breast Company has special- 


ized in bonds issued by the 
various political subdivisions of 
the State of Road, 


Drainage, Bridge Districts, ete. 


Arkansas 


We have purchased these bonds 
on our own account, after careful 
investigation, and have then dis 
tributed them to thousands of our 
clients, who have invariably found 


them satisfactory investments, 


Principal and interest are pay- 
able from taxes levied upon rich 
agricultural lands, which taxes are 


liens prior to any mortgage. 


For example, we are offering, 
subject to prior sale, at 100 and in- 
bonds of Road Dis- 


2, Craighead 


terest, 0/24 


trict No. County, 
Arkansas, of various maturities. 
This district comprises 


than 58,000 acres, 40% 


more 
of which 
cultivation. Average 
value per acre is about $35.00 and 
the average 


ny 


are under 


bonded debt is $5.06 
per acre, leaving ample margin to 
insure prompt payment of these 
bonds 

Descriptive circular H12, con- 


91 


taining this and many other 
attractive bond issues, will 
be sent upon request. 


Bond Department 
Mercantile Trust Company 
ST.LOUIS — MISSOURI 


Member Federal Reserve System 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $10,000,000 
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CONDITIONS 


with less or done without and saved their 
money; and if a large enough number 
adopted this policy now—a poliey which 
very many will be compelled to adopt in 
time—the extreme advances could not 


have taken place. 


THINGS WHICH GIVE CONCERN 


L)' IUBT and uncertainty were upper- 
most in the public mind at the 
beginning of 1919, and doubt and uncer- 
tainty overshadow the future now; they 
are the natural heritage of a year which 
failed to find the solution for any of its 
important problems. Some of the great 
questions which loomed up at the outset 
of 1919 have, through a spirit of accom- 
modation, or the activity of the stock 
market, lost some of their disturbing 
qualities, but they have not been solved; 
they are merely deferred. So far as we 
are concerned, at this writing, the treaty 
of peace has not been signed and the 
reconstruction of Central Europe has 
not been begun. Foreign exchange has 
passed from bad to worse and has he- 
come demoralized, and the inflation of 
credit and currency, instead of being 
checked, has continued until the volume 
The 


condition of the railways is deplorable, 


is larger than it was a vear ago. 


but conference committees of the Senate 
and the House are at work on a measure, 
and it is to be hoped that they will agree 
upon which will prevent 
wholesale insolvencies when the prop- 
erties are returned to the lawful owners 


on March Ist. 


something 


HILE old problems remain un- 

solved and vain in complexity, 
new problems, as disturbing fully as the 
old, have sprung up and await solution. 
Chief among these, no doubt, is the wide- 
spread industrial unrest, a question 
which is indisseverably linked up with 
True 
it is that the epidemic of strikes which 
unsettled the community during the fall 


the high prices of commodities. 


has passed away, but the labor question 


is far from settled. The manner in which 























Banks Hold the 
World Together 


N every important country there is a 
native commercial bank which serves 
as a point of contact with world business, 
These great international commercial 
banks have the same standards of finan- 
cial ethics; they observe the same code of 
rules,and work together intelligently to co- 
ordinate national business customs into an 
international process for the safe and orderly 
conduct of world commerce. 


The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York is an associate of the leaders 
among these international commercial 
banks, and through them offers to its friends 
comprehensive aid in matters relating to 
foreign trade. 


National Bank of Commerce 


in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty Million Dollars 


Spell 
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A STATE 
BANK 


FOUNDED 
L855 
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Bank Safeguarded Bonds 


The Investor’s Logical Choice 


Investors are offered a variety of securities 
of merit as well as various degrees of invest- 
ment service. 


Greenebaum Sons Bank and Trust Company 
offer First Mortgage Real Estate 


FINANCIAL 


Bonds, | 


a type of security with a notable record. | 


They also offer the additional assurance of 
satisfaction made possible by 65 years’ suc- 
cessful banking and investment experience. 
Even the soundest investment is reinforced 
if it is safeguarded by an experienced bank. 


Typical Greenebaum Offerings 
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Greenebaum Sons 
Bank andTrust Company 
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BANKING HOUSI 
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( 4 nis in Man Cuiles 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $2,000,000 


Greenebaum Sons Bank and Trust Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Send details of current Greenebaum invest- 
ment offerings to 


Name 


aes ch & &t.0- dace. & kx Soin 4 ements boarmniaceee mare 
City 


State 
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IN CHICAGO | 








CONDITONS 

the strike of the United Mine Workers 
of America in the bituminous field was 
compounded, involving, as some main 
tain, a surrender of principle, leaves 
much to be desired. There are disquiet- 
ing possibilities, too, in the renewal of 
the demands of the four railway brother- 
hoods and the railway shopmen for 
higher wages. These were deferred to 
enable the Government to reduce the 
cost of living, in which, through no fault 
of its own, it has failed. With the com- 
ing of spring it is not unlikely that there 
may be a recrudescence of labor troubles, 
and they may come before, if the new 
railway bill does not meet the views of 
the leaders on matters affecting the em- 
plovees. 

TRIBUNAL 


FOR LABOR 


RESIDENT WILSON’S second In- 

dustrial Conference, appointed im- 
mediately after the failure of the original 
group last fall to agree upon anything 
whatever, has made a report outlining 
to settle labor differences 
through the creation of a National In- 
dustrial Tribunal, of 
members, representing employers, em- 
ployees, and the public; but the plan 


a scheme 


composed nine 


has created no enthusiasm, and is openly 
No 


one, of course, questions the sincerity of 


opposed by the umion-labor leaders. 


the conferrees, who have at least shown 
a desire to be helpful in the matter, but 
the problem of settling disputes and 
meeting the preposterous demands of 
organized labor appear as far from solu- 
tion as ever. Happily, the new railway 
legislation may hit upon a plan that will 
the 


brotherhoods, but there is no assurance 


avert the threatened trouble with 


on that point. In the mean while the 
authorities have been actively engaged 
in rooting out the Bolshevistic or anar- 
chistic 


element which has developed 


alarmingly in the country of late. 


ESPITE the many unsolved prob- 
lems, old and new, general busi- 


ness continues scale of large 


upon a 


























The Landing of ¢he Pilgrims 


€ Almoft three centuries have paffed fince the 
Pilgrim Fathers came to thefe shores. ¢To 
that band of fearless independents, America 
owes much of her prefent. greatness. qNew 
England, where they lived and thrived, early 
aflumed an important part in the nation’s prog- 
ress, @With its wide variety of important 
induftries, it has contributed much toward 
the commercial development of America. @In 
this work, The National Shawmut Bank of 
Bofton has been privileged to affist for 84. years. 

¢ This bank is, therefore, proud to help com- 
memorate the approaching tercentenary anni- 
vesfary of the Pilgrims’ Landing. 




















JHE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of Boston 
Resources over $225,000,000 
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SEVEN 


PER CENT. 
Ample Security 


and 
Guaranteed 
Earnings 


We are offering thor- 


oughly sound bonds. se- 
cured by first) lien on 
readily salable property 
valued at nearly twice the 
loan. Earnings ample to 
pay principal and interest 
guaranteed by contracts 
with well known Com- 
pany, having large assets 
and excellent income rec- 
ord. Denominations $50¢ 
and $1,000 maturing in 
semi-annual installments, 
from six months to seven 


years. 


Ask for Circular No. 1060 HA 


Peabody, 


Houshteling & Co. 


EST. 1865 INC. 1918 


10 South La Salle St., Chicago 


Branch O Detroit, Clevel 


id, Milwaukee, St. Loui 


























CONDITIONS 
activity and does not appear to be very 
seriously concerned over the uncertain- 
ties which cloud the future. One expla- 
nation for this perhaps is found in the 
fact that business has gathered such a 
great forward impetus in recent months 
that the momentum may carry it some 
distance farther; but the duration of the 
movement will be dependent upon con- 
ditions which have not as yet assumed a 
The problem of high 
prices is becoming increasingly complex 
and is one which is not devoid of dis- 
quieting possibilities for the merchant 
and the manufacturer. That the infla- 
tion of prices, in many instances, has 
been carried far and away beyond the 
limits of safety and prudence cannot be 
denied, and this, in fact, is freely ad- 
mitted in trade circles. 


concrete form. 


A recognition 
of the dangers in the situation will 
have a tendency toward conservatism, 
for business men will hesitate about 
stocking up with raw materials and fin- 
ished goods at high prices in the face 
of a readjustment which is inevitable. 


WILL NOT RAISE PRICES 


HILE every prudent manufact- 

urer and dealer must recognize 
the menace of further price inflation, 
relatively few have the courage to put 
the theory of fair profits into practice, 
for the desire of gain is too great. <A 
notable exception to this, however, is 
found in the attitude of the United 
States Steel Corporation, which has de- 
clined to advance its schedule. Judge 
Gary’s announcement of the matter is 
interesting and reads as follows: 


We have been asked many times for our 
statement of policy in regard to the future 
prices of our steel products. Obviously no 
one can state with a feeling of certainty what 
action will hereafter be taken or decision 
made concerning business matters. However, 
[ will state it is our present policy and deter- 
mination to adhere to the selling prices of 
our commodities which were agreed upon by 
the Industrial Board at Washington on 
March 2Ist, 1919. The demand is such that 
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Insure Direct and Save Money 


es T’Sa - ul satisfaction to be able to do things for yourself and not have to 
depend on someone else—someone whose interest may not be your interest. 


Moreover, there is not only satisfaction in doing things for 
yourself, but there is the element of education in learning 
how things are done and then doing them. 


And there is not only satisfaction and education in it, but 
you often save time, and money, too, which is just what 
happens when you do business with the 


POSTAL LIFE 
ve~6CUM A NSURANCE “rv 
89,000,000 COMPAN Y $0,000,000 









If you want information about insurance-protection, be your own agent. Simply write 
PosTAL and you will get particulars by return mail. The facts and figures will | 

official, and a specimen Policy will be forwarded, so that you can see just what the 

C y contracts todo. You will find that by dealing direct you practically save the 
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commissions that other companies pay their agents. You will indeed find that the 
PosTaL LIFE is the Company of 


Safety, Saving and Service 


It is not only safe and not only saves money for you, but its HEALTH BUREAU renders an important 
ving to policyholders the privilege of one free medical examination each year, so as 


isease in time to check it; and periodical Bulletins on Health-Conservation are also 


ent free to policyholders. 
Find Out What You 
Strong Postal 
Can Save 


Points To take advantage of PosTat benefits 
Apasehgenncengl tetags Mynide > and economies, call at the Company's 
y $40, 000.006 offices or simply write and say: “* Mail 
SECOND: gal reserve insurance | Pn as mentione. in 
Si sg HARPER'S for February."’ In your 

letter be sure to give: 





x 


THIRD: vi au 
cadens 1. Your full name. 

2. Your occupation. 

Sa Caen Gar eee ae 3. The exact date of your birth. 





Seis: Cnciink cmbin aioe You will receive full information 
York State requirement based on official reports regularly filed 

‘ erie with the New York State Insurance 
SIXTH: High medical stand: Department. Writing places you un- 
rds in the selection of risks der no obligation and no agent will ; 
SEVENTH: Podicyholders’ Health be sent to visit you. The resultant POSTAL LIFE BUILDING 
pra. aeioe Seno 4 my commission-savings go to you because aa Ew vont inn 


L tion each year __s you deal direct. 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. R. MALONE, President 
511 Fifth Avenue, Corner 43rd Street, New York 









































BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


In Seattle 


the trend of events is towards 
still broader development on a 
sound basis. 


The Seattle National is organ- 
ized and equipped to measure 
up to Seattle's progress. 

The comprehensive service afforded 

restors by the Bond Department of 

is bank is typical of its conception of 


|| Seattle National Bank 


Seattle, Washington 
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Katharine Brown 


Katharine Hartshorne 


THE DECORATION OF HOMES 
h be 


become a profession. Its r quires 
! tudy 





ve | it recognized art centers 
is well as a thorough practical knowl- 
ed Both of these requisites we are 


prepared to give. We plan and carry out 
the nterior architecture, schemes, fur- 
| 


ni f and accessories of any house 
larg small, and we furnish this know! 
edge at no added expense to the client 


829 Park Ave., Cor. 76th St., New York 
Tel. Rhinelander 4170 














The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICA SO 
COMMERCIAL BANKING, FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC. SAVINGS. PERSONAL TRUSTS. 
CORPORATE TRUSTS AND CORPORATE 
AGENCIES. SAFE DEPOSIT SAFEKEEPING 
REIGN AND DOMESTIC SECURITIES. IN. 
MENT SECURITIES. FINANCING GOV. 





MUNICIPALITIES, RAILROADS, UTILITIES. 






































prospective purchasers would be willing to 
pay materially larger prices, and indeed we 
are informed they are actually paying them. 
But we think, taking everything into consid- 
eration, that we would not be justified in 
insisting upon or accepting advances at this 
time. If we did I fear it would have an in 
fluence in further increasing, generally, the 
high cost of living. This is a time for modera- 
tion, even at the risk of some sacrifice. 


T is not at all likely that the Steel 

Corporation will have many imi- 
tators of its price policy, but if other 
important interests were to pursue a like 
course, industrial reactions would lose 
much of their terror; this because action 
and reaction are fairly equal in’ the 
stock and commodity markets, as else- 
where. In other words, if the advance 
has been moderate the decline will be 
moderate, but if the one has been CX- 
cessive then the other will be unduly 
severe. The phenomena of the markets 
is very clearly stated by John Stuart 
Mill in his work on political economy, in 
part as follows: 


A rise of price for which there were orig- 
inally some rational grounds is often he ight- 
ened by merely speculative purchases, until 
it greatly exceeds what the original ground 
will justifv. After a time this begins to be 
perceived; the price ceases to rise and the 
holders, thinking it time to realize their 
gains, are anxious to sell. Then the price 
begins to decline; the holders rush into the 
market to avoid a still greater loss, and, few 
being willing to buy in a falling market, the 
price falls much more suddenly than it rose. 
Those who have bought ata higher price 
than reasonable calculation justified, and 
who have been overtaken by the revulsion 
before they had realized, are losers in propor- 
tion to the greatness of the fall and to the 
quantity of the commodity which they hold 
or have bound themselves to pay for. 


FOREWARNED IS FOREARMED 


HE greatest element of safety in the 
present situation centers in the ap- 
plication of the old saying that fore- 
warned is forearmed. In other words, 
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He Rearranged His Investments 
and Increased Their Net Return 16” 


The Federal Income Tax reduced 
the gross income of one of our clients and the surety of interest payment, 
from $56,000 to $44,830 actual net i 


The absolute security of these bonds 


which averaged 5‘), appealed to 
this client as much as did their 
easy convertibility should he desire 
to use the principalinsomeother way 


income for 1919. 


His entire income from 


business 
and frominvestment s 


urities was 
taxable, except the $2,000exemption As a result of his reinvestment in 
granted him as a married man. 5° tax-free Municipals this client 

increased his net income by $980 
As graphically shown above, the more than he would have received 


higher rate of interest on the securi- from 6% taxable securities. 


ties he held was really offset by the 


: : We w; : . 
taxation of the income from them. We will be pleased to mail you a 


list illustrative of the type of secur- 
ities he purchased. Write us and let 
us show you how you can solve 
your investment problem to get a 
greater net return for 1920. We will 
also send you our free Income Tax 
Record Book which greatly simpli- 
fies the problem of making out 
returns. Kindly address Dept. D-2 


William [2.Compton Company 


GOVERNMENT AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 
“Ove 


So he sought our advice as special 
ists on investment problems and 
Municipal Bonds and took advantage 
of our free investment service. At 
our suggestion he disposed of his 
taxable securities as they matured 
and reinvested in Municipal Bonds 
of our own careful selection. 


r a Quarter Century 1n thi 


his Business” 
Chicago St. Louis Cincinnati New Orleans 
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INVESTMENT - SERVICE 





The Investor’s 
Opportunity 


The high premium on American 
funds is causing hundreds of United 
States Investors to buy high-grade 
Canadian Bonds and Debentures, 
‘The discount at which Americans 
can buy them makes their yield ex- 
ceedingly attractive. Their security 
is sound; they are readily market- 
able. Principal and interest on many 
of them are payable in American 
funds. 

To give you an idea of the oppor- 
tunities offered by the Canadian in- 
vestment field—write for a copy of 
the Special United States Edition of 
Investment Items, our monthly pub- 
lication. It willrepay your reading. 


. Royal Securities ¢ 


CORPORATION 
RLimMitTre Do 
Head Office MONTREAL 


Toronto St. John, N.B. 
London, Eng. 
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Precious Soot 


Every fifth shovelful of coal that the 
average fireman throws into his fur- 
lace serves no more useful purpose 
than to decorate the atmosphere with 
a long, black stream of precious soot. 


nservation of our natural re- 


rces is not only necessary, it is 
profitable—as evidenced by the 
steady growth in earnings of those 
public utilities —light and power 

largely white coal—the 


Sane 


which us¢ 
harnessed water courses. 


You can be assured of 6 to 7°; 
income return on your investment 
in such prosperous hydro-electric 
utilities. 


Write for Circular H. H. T. 


AkBickmoreé[h 


~ Ill BROADWAY, NY. 























the difficulties which beset the markets 
are so apparent that business men real- 
ize the necessity for conservative action 
They are quite well aware that the 
money market, for insiance, is in no posi- 
tion to support many additional bur- 
dens, and cannot provide the means for 
financing new undertakings in the future 
upon the same scale as in the past 
Papers of incorporation filed in the prin- 
cipal states, for new companies, with a 
capital of $100,000 or over during 1919 
represented the unprecedented total, ac- 
cording to a compilation made by The 
New York Journal of Commerce, of 
$12,677,229,600. This was an increase 
of no less than 414 per cent. over the 
preceding twelve months, and was by 
far the largest total of incorporation in 
any one year on record. Of course many 
companies of sound worth were included 
in the list, but nearly $4,000,000,000 
of the amount represented 
newly formed oil companies, the cap- 
italization of which is not conserva- 
tive. 


aggregate 


JEW flotations, superimposed upon 
the demands for money arising out 

of an enormous foreign and domestic 
trade, and all this falling coincidently 
with unusual speculative activity in 
stocks, commodities merchandise, and 
real estate, has imposed a heavy burden 
upon banking resources. With the be- 
ginning of November the Federal Re- 
serve authorities inaugurated the policy 
of putting a check upon the further ex- 
pansion of loans in the reserve banks by 
advancing discount rates. They should 
have taken the action long before, of 
course, and they would have done so but 
for the fact that the Treasury authorities 
themselves were responsible in large 
measure for the inflation of credits. 
Preaching thrift and economy on the one 
hand in connection with War Savings 
Stamps, they urged men to go into debt, 
on the other, in buying Liberty and Vic- 
tory bonds with borrowed money. Sub- 
scribers were told that they could borrow 
to the limit of their subscriptions from 
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INVESTMENTS 


P 

i es 

9 HE solution of present day investment 
s problems requires accurate informa- 
a ‘ = : 

4 tion, long experience and sound judgment. 
tH A comprehensive service. affording these 
?, 


essential advantages, is furnished by our 
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Bond, Note, Stock and Statistical Depart- 


ments and is placed at your disposal with- 


r 


ex 


out charge or obligation. The executives 


in charge of these departments will gladly 


consult with you personally or by mail, 


ey 


pee 


regarding your securities or the investment 


of surplus funds. 


Commission Orders Executed 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 





BOSTON . e.° NEW YORK 
PORTLAND In vestment Securities CHICAGO 
» PROVIDENCE Founded in 1888 DETROIT 


Members of the New York, Boston and Chicago Stock Exchanges 
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How to Select 
the Best 


UR timely booklet, **1920 
Investments,” will help dis- 
criminating investors to choose 
wisely in order to obtain the best 


consistent returns. 


‘Two score exceptionally high 


grade, diversified securities are 


briefly 


de scl ibed. 


Ask for booklet H-r 


H. M. Byllesby & Co. 


Incorporated 
Investment Securities 


111 Broadway 
New York 


10 Weybosset St. 
Providence 


Chicago 


Boston 


208 S. La Salle St. 


30 State St. 











First Mortgages 
Protect Miller Investors 


Not only is every issue of Miller Real 
Estate Bonds secured by an income-produc- 
ing property, but by a first mortgage on 
that property. 


In other words, Miller Real Estate Bonds 
offer double protection for the investor's 
funds (1) by first mortgage on the property 
itself, and (2) by first claim on its earning 
power, 

Miller First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
yielding 7% are available in denomina- 
tions, $100, $500 and $1000, maturities 2 to 
10 years. 


Write forcurrentofferingsand booklet entitled “Creat- 
ing Good Investments,” which explains why and how 
Miller First Mortgage Bonds are sound investments. 


G.L.MILLER & COMPANY, Inc. 
113 Hurt Buitpinc.— ATLANTAGA. 











the banks at easy rates, and the member 
banks were informed they could redis- 
count the war paper at the reserve 
banks in case of necessity. And so 
at the end of the fiscal year in June 
banking funds to the extent of $6,500- 
000,000 were tied up in war paper of 
all kinds. 


GREAT MONETARY STRAIN 


oo December 27th, 1918, 
and December 26th, 1919, the bill 
holdings of the reserve banks increased 
from $2,006,611,000 to $2,780,090,000; 
Federal Reserve notes expanded from 
$2,685,244,000 to $3,057,646,000, while 
the total reserves decreased from §2,- 
146,219,000 to $2,135,536,000. Total 
loans of the National banks on June 
30th, 1914, were $6,430,000,000, and on 
June 30th, 1919, $10,852,000,000, the 
latter figure not including the amount re- 
discounted at the Federal banks. It is 
not much a matter of surprise when you 
consider the enormous expansion of 
credits during the war period and during 
the year 1919, when the war was at an 
end, that an acute credit strain should 
have developed in the money market. 
The Federal Reserve banks had about 
reached the limit of expansion in Novem- 
ber, and the New York institution has 
even shown a reserve deficit. Although 
some relaxation in money is likely to 
occur at about this season, the situation 
is such that, only a little pressure—ac- 
tivity in speculation or promotion and 
sustained business—is likely to result in 
another strain. 


LOWLY and gradually the mone- 

tary situation may right itself, and 
it will surely do so if the Federal Reserve 
banks maintain their discount rates suf- 
ficiently high to curb speculation: not 
speculation in stocks alone, but in com- 
modities, merchandise, and real estate. 
The demands upon banking resources, 
arising from the latter are enormous in 
the aggregate and merit the considera- 
tion of banking authorities fully as 
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Foreign Banking Service MN 
Our connections in all parts of the World are extremely strong 
permit us to offer the fullest and most efficient foreign 
ing service. This covers every phase of banking activity : 
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Sime The Pittsburgh District with its big, basic industries affords an H IB 
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H : exceptional held for conservative investments. The relative im- HS 
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Hy portance of these industries is evident when you consider that jms 
His every industry in the world depends in a measure upon the pro- HA 
H: iH duction of this district. HA 
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H i For more than half a century we have been in intimate touch H IB 
He with the industrial activities of the Pittsburgh District. We H IA 
HF secure for our own account and offer for sale carefully selected H 
H Ik bonds which appeal to the conservative investor. : 
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‘Paid in Full?” 


ILL your investments be paid in 

full in cash, both principal and in- 
terest, on the days due? You may be 
certain of payment if you hold a bond 
safeguarded under the Straus Plan, 
because of its strict and scientific pro- 
visions, and especially because of our 
system of monthly deposits, which com- 
pels automatic provision of cash to pay 
both principal and interest when due. 


Write for our booklet, “Safety and 6%,” 
which tells how and why the Straus 
Plan has always protected investors 
from loss. Ask for 


Circular No. B-1009 


S.\W.STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadw ay Straus Buil jing 
Detroit M pol San Fra PI elphia 
Clevela ™M vaul Bo 
Indianay ~ Wast ngton 
Buffal Los Angeles Pittsburgh 


38 years without loss to any investor 
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Forman 
Farm 
Mortgages 


USE THE FORMAN 


MONTHLY — PLAN 
I. For Systemat 
Te rado pt asy 


FORMAN. FARM MORTGAGES 
Farm Land 1 


Bonds on the 
Monthly Payment Plan. 


stematicsaving program, 
wner of sound 


interest 


come se- 


curities, . on sav- 
in 
or 


Forman 


payment, invest 





II. Zo Insure 6°% for the next 10 year 
To a liberal ret 


vears tou come use the 


urn for several 
Forman Monthly 
Payment Plan and make commitments at 
the present favore able rates for ft inds to be 
available any time during 
Forman Farm Mortgages, Farm Land 
Bonds, and the Monthly Payment Plan 
described in two booklets: 
“Forman Farm Mortgages and the 
Forman Monthly Payment Plan,”’ ‘“‘How 
Formen Farm a are Made.” 


ind list of 


Insure 


1920. 


DUPESSURAUGDCUHURI ACCOR EDERE 


t book t offe 


S, free on reque 


GEORGE M FORMAN & ‘COMPANY 


FARM MoRTOAGE BANKERS 
11 South La Salle Street Chicago, Ill. 
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CONDITIONS 


much as stocks. As to the latter, it would 
surprise no one who recalls the experi- 
ences of the past—the promotion craze 
of the late ‘nineties, for instance—if 
Wall Street was in for an interval of ex- 
treme dullness some time this year, a 
period of undigested securities such as 
befell the market in 1903 and 1904. This 
because the capital issues, particularly of 
the oil companies and the newer indus- 
tries, The 
newer companies, with but few excep- 
tions, have been capitalized on a basis of 
inflated values, represented by very 
large of par 
but multiplied, in instances into 
millions of shares. 


have not been conservative. 


issues stock bearing no 


value, 


BONDS AT LOW PRICES 


NDER normal conditions in former 

years, the month of January usu- 
ally witnessed pronounced activity in 
the bond market arising out of the rein- 
vestmentof dividend and interest money. 
Nothing of the kind was observable on 
but the bond market is 
not unattractive for a conservative 
discriminating investor. 
are under 


this occasion, 
and 
Railway issues 
a cloud at present, but the 
railway industry is the most important, 
next to agriculture, in the country, and 
the business of the country cannot pros- 
per unless the railway situation is 
straightened out. Unless that is done 
the securities ot other corporations will 
not be worth very much, for transporta- 
tion is the very life and soul of business. 
This is preliminary to saying that well- 
secured railway issues were never as 
cheap as at the present time. Some part 
of their depression is due, no doubt, to 
the altered worth of investment capital, 
which is indicated by the fact that cer- 
tain Liberty and the 434-per-cent. Vic- 
tory bonds have been selling on a 5-per- 
cent. basis. True, the outlook is uncer- 


tain, but it is well to recall that if every 
thing was bright and rosy and smooth 
sailing, good bonds would not be selling 


at bargain-counter prices. 
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INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


We specialize in Government bonds and other investment securities 


h 


This firm was founded in 1865 and we have always endeavored 
to recommend to our clients conservative investments S 
members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges we 
are prepared to execute orders for the purchase or sale of 


securities on a cash basis in large or sm amounts 





A circular describing several issues of desirable 
investment securities will be sent on request 


Kadder,Peabody GCo. 


115 Devonshixe St. a7 WallStreet 
New Yorl< 
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i © For the benefit of our readers we give below a list of some of the special I 
booklets on financial subjects issued by firms of established reputation: 
| Investment Recommendations Guaranty Trust ¢ B \ } | 
f] Questionnaire for Investors, 4th Edition S.W. Straus & ¢ 150 B N.Y S B Cha f) 
United States Revenue Act 1918 Vat City ¢ uN S t, N } 
Getting the Most Out of Your Money B ib Statist O t WW H VM lJ 
| A Graphic Study of the Illinois Central Railroad Co. Nut City ( 55 Vi S t, N Y 
Let’s Choose Executors and Talk of Wills B ’s Trust ¢ ft \ } 
] Essentials of a Public Utility Bond Vat ( ( W S t } 
i} A Safe Way to Save Banke Mortgage Com ) ! ] 
lowa Investments Banke Mortgage Com ) VJ 1 
| Incomes Breed, E t(& H So. l Me: ;.¢ I 
Do I Need Life Insurance? Postal Life I ( Fifth A NV. ¥ 
The Premier Investment WW m R. Compton ¢ j08 O S Lou Ul 
i Miller Service G. L. Miller & Com H B i ta, ¢ 
] Present Low Prices of High Grade Securities Peabody, Hought 7 & ( 10 So0.1 Sp ¢ 1 
{ Railroad Bonds Fred H. Hatch & ¢ B / Y= 
u Bond Topics {. H. Bickmore & ¢ 111 B i y, N.Y J 
] Industrial Pittsburgh—A Bond Offering VW Nout B Pittshu P 
A Study of Shaffer Oil & Refining Company A 
Complete Petroleum Organization HesMB hy & ¢ ( Cor B Bldg.,¢ / 
| Copies of the above will be supplied upon request by addressing 
Financial Department, Harper's Magazine, Franklin Square, New York ~ 
Reel 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 
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DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 








MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 





MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 


31 Boulevard Haussmann 








Securities bought and sold on Commission. 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world. 
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FACE POWDER $1.50 PERFUME $150 $250 $5.00 


SEND 25¢.TO VIVAUDOU, TIMES BUILDING.NY.|___________sd'® 
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Don’t Cough Any More 


and keep yourself and your family away 
from the movies, church, theatre or concert. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches are always 
round and brown—not candy but a remark- 
ably effective medicinal tablet—quickly 
bringing relief in bronchial irritations or 
asthmatic conditions—soothing and healing 
the throat and air passages. Especially fine for 
children, no opiates or harmful ingredients. 


Eases sensitive throats quickly. 


In convenient packets that fit the vest pock- 
et, purse or vanity case—will not soil gloves 
or hands. It will pay you to keep them 
handy. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON 
Four sizes, 15c,35¢, BOSTON, MASS. 
75¢, and $1.25 General Sales Agents: 


Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 
At all druggists New York London Toronto 





























Dental Facts 


Which Everyone Should Know 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Film is What Ruins Teeth 


The cause of most tooth troubles is a slimy film. It is 
ever-present, ever forming. You can feel it with your 
tongue. 

That is what discolors—not the teeth. It is the basis 
of tartar. It holds food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, are 
the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Brushing Doesn’t End It 


That film is clinging. It enters crevices and stays. Ordi- 
nary brushing methods leave much of it intact. Month after 
month the film remains and may do a ceaseless damage. 

That is why so many brushed teeth discolor and decay, 





Dentists long have realized that ordinary cleaning 
methods were inadequate. They have sought a film com- 
batant. Now, after years of research, science has supplied it. 

Able authorities have amply proved its efficiency. Lead- 
ing dentists everywhere are urging its adoption. And now, 
millions of teeth are daily cleaned in this effective way. 


A Trial Tube to Everyone 


For home use this method is embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. And, to show its results, a trial tube 
is sent to all who ask. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of albumin. 
The film is albuminous matter. The object of Pepsodent 
is to dissolve it, then to day by day combat it. 

But this logical method long seemed impossible. Pepsin 
must be activated, and the usual agent is an acid harmful 
to the teeth. Now science has discovered a harmless acti- 
vating method. And now active pepsin can be constantly 
applied. 


See the Effects in Ten Days 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Then note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the slimy film. 
See how teeth whiten as the fixed film 
disappears. 


Compare the results with your old 


The results are quickly told by a test. We urge you to 
make it, and the book we send will tell the reason for them. 


Papsadén 


methods. Then let your own teeth decide 
the method best for you and yours. Cut 
out the coupon now. 





Ten-Day Tube Free 








REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 38, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


A scientific tooth paste which leading dentists all 


Name. 
over America now urge for daily use. 





Address 























7OUL don't need to 

be hit over tke 
head before you'll see 
1 new idea. 





Then Vanity Fair is 
made for you and 
your kind. 











Vanity Fair believe 
that it is better to be 
gay and gracious than 
sad and sullen. 





You don't need to be 
assaulted and battered 
mto a grin of ap- : 
proval. t 











Se That Lillian Lorrain: 


























is just as interesting 
living. You have a as Alsace - Lorrain: 
taste for Art and ; ry mie dlaer: 
Drama and Letters e< 2 i4 . ; 
P ; ER S. That Golf is as impor- 
Y oh re aoe rs : J oS tant as Lloyd-George 
sports ant notors. iy 
You're a good work- That a new symphony 
ing model of a citizen dlp is far more inspir 


with leisure interests. 


ing than a _ negative 
Aren't you? 


read Senate. 


VANITY FAIR 


the magazine of leisure interests for men who know enough to have them 


Vanity Fair makes a direct appeal to people of intellect and appreciation. To 
men and women with a flair for the arts and graces that brighten a workaday 
world. And—whether your Vanity Fair finds you at Piping Rock, Long 
Island, or Pinfeather, Arizona, it will interest and amuse and entertain you. 


V \NITY FAIR collects and reflects the gleam f ETTERS; Lord Dunsany—G. K. Chesterto: 
and eB fn from every slning facet of —Hugh Walpole—Thomas Burke—voya 
metropolitan life geurs in a New World of letters. 
i k= ac ae ah P. * Wodehouse- George ARTS? Sir William Orpen—Jo Davidsor 
"s our ? — * _ one : veige will cag Paul Manship—Frank Brangwyn—and tl 
about | stage, orothy being the inciter of younger artists. 

The First Hundred Plays Are the Hardest. 

YATIRE? Stephen Leacock—Robert Bench- ORTRAITS? Vanity Fair prides itself o1 
WY ley—George Chappell—humorists with a bite knowing every lovely, brilliant, or bizarr 

vit with a dash of acid. woman in the world and printing her phot 
>" IRTS Grant Rice and other keen writ graph in its pages. 

i ortsmen do the golf, motors, airplanes, LOTHES? The only department of sensi 

and the other skiing, skating, and skidding ble, well-bred, correct fashions for men 
sports. published anywhere. 


SPECIAL OFFER : 
Two Years of Vanity Fair for $4 
\ anity F air’ = regular subscription price from now on is $ $3.50 ay year—two years $ vf 00. 


But—if you mail that coupon now, you may have TWO YEARS OF VANITY FAIR 
FOR 84 A saving of $3 on the re gular subscription price. 


Life isn’t so full of cheerful things that you can afford to miss Vanity Fair. Don’t 
hesitate! Don’t delay! Don’t stand around on one leg like the Statue of Trans- 

a portation on the State — Sign that coupon! This offer will 
not be held oe long 
VANITY FAIR, 19 WEST 44th ‘STREET, NEW "YORK ¢ ITY 

m going to see for myself if you are as vod as you thi ink you are. Enter my subscription for two years 
eginning with the next possible issue. Here's my four doHars (OR) I'll remit four dollars on receipt 

Mi ] Canedi an $5.) 
— Stas rarer endures 


Ilhustrations AEE. Vanity Fair Har. 2-20 
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Is the Near East at the 
Zero Hour? 


a ee 
—"E —s 





Mustapha Kemal Bey sets up a government in opposition to the Sultan’s 4 
at Constantinople! Halideh Hanum, beautiful and remarkable woman leader 
of Turkey, calls on the people to burn Constantinople before it shall become 
the creature of Europe’s old-time diplomacy! Enver Pasha, friend and chief 
agent of the Germans, suddenly reported out of hiding, as King of the Wild 
Kurds! The native nationalist parties of Egypt, Arabia, Turkey, threatening 
unionand appeal to religious fanaticism! And Bolshevism beckoning alluringly ! 


A Sia 
The American MAGAZINE on the Orient 


In its special Near Eastern sage gives a fascinating array of facts and stories—a cross 
section indeed of the spirit of the Near Eastern masses—silent victims of Europear 
on one hand ar f the unspeakable corruption of the Turkish ruling class on t 
old lands of the origin of man are in the melting pot—a boiling ¢ auld yn of st 
jealousy. America can give them t 
yu can decide. From no other sour 
well rounded—and absorbingly enterta 
these peoples and problems new to Amer 
C t t f He: bert Adams Gibbons writes of the menta k- 
ontents 0 inys of Turks he has known. Philip Marshall Brown, me 
ber of the Peace Commission, tells of the Sultan. Talcott 
Williams, born in Turkey, one of America’s leading journal 
A S I A for J A N U A RY, 1920 ists, and Paul Monroe. educationalist, who knows how 
Ameri a acted in the Philippines, tells of our fitness as a 
Q nandate power 
Men and Things as the Turk Sees Them This special Near Eastern section is a magazin itself 
Herbert Adams Gibbons It is only a part of ASIA for January wh has ther 
_ 2 ' ~ pages a story by an American engineer of it known Af 
The Zero Hour in the Near East - - Jackson Fleming ghanistan now in the wo rid’'s calc jum li ght at war F witht eat 
’ — ; Britain. The wonders of the plains of Mongolia as the next 
The Sultan Looks Westward - Philip Marshall Brown great supply of the world’s meat as told by Luther Anderson, 
P y 
A Mandate—Does America Qualify? stimulate the imagination, 


The American Idea—Can I k? 
rer 7 Nor aka Willams | Five Months for a Dollar 


What We Showed in the Philippines Paul Monroe A Five Months’ Tour of the Orient 


lid ; ; 5 35 1 i 
Halideh Hanum, Turkey's Feminist Leader ASIA sells for 3< cents a copy. If you send the 
Gertrude Emerson coupon at once you may have five issues at one dollar Z 


4 
Is the Caliphate in the Melting Pot? Frederick J. Bliss SEND THE COUPON WITH P 
Turks—and Turks - - - - - + Theron J. Damon ONE DOLLAR 
P 4 5 ASIA is not just a magazine—it is a thing of f HM. 
New Trails in Trade - - - - - - - - Lewis Heck beauty with its wide nm eee! its beautifu I 
- a : type—its exquisitely reproc ed pictures 
The Weaver- - - - - - + H.A. Noureddin Addis —extraordinary as Asiatic art itself. 7 bli Asia 
i ASIA is for everybody who has diss # Publishing 

Off the Map Into Afghanistan - - - - A.C. Jewell crimination and a love of the heau- # Company, 
Thee Japanese Laborer - - - - ~- - Sen Katayama ost pty wants to know . hat J, 7 627 Lexington Av., 
Hand Craftsmen of Japan—Pictorial Insert of goo,000 000 people. New York, N. Y. 
Mongolia—-The Texas of Asia - ~- - Luther Anderson Send this coupon 74 Send me the next five 
K . , - promntly, as the sub- 7 issues of ASIA. I enclose 
Beneath the Crags of Kashmiri - V. C. Scott O'Connor pg bho ely 7 $1.00 (Canadian, $1.25; For- 
Weaving the Orient into American Industries and then this Ps eign, $1.40) 

M. D.C. Crawford | offer will be , 


withdrawn. 


Asia Publishing Co. _-” 


627 Lexington Ave. lew York City ,¢° Address 
_-_ + 
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THE PROMISES OF ALICE By Margaret Deland 


S charming and human as any of her ‘Old Chester’ tales, this new story :¥ 
by Mrs. Deland, of novelette length, is compact of humor, spiritual 
drama, and New England conscience.” New York Times 
Frontispiece. $1.50 


THE CHARM SCHOOL By Alice Duer Miller 


per; from the humorous aspect of youth, the text is witty to the last degree 
and the character sketching though slight, is as fine as the work in a good 
etching. For pure and unadulterated fun it is not easy to recall a recent 
equal to this story.’ ; Neu Y¢ ork Sun Illustrated. $1.50 


THE SOUL SCAR By Arthur B. Reeve 


DMIRERS of Mr. Reeve’s eal Ke nnedy stories will find the best quali- 
ties of his work in this novel... .* The Soul Scar’ is calculated to appeal 
to anyone who likes a good detective | story.”’—New York Tribune $1.75 


THE LITTLE MOMENT OF HAPPINESS 
By Clarence Budington Kelland 


M*. KE get book will be found interesting by many readers.” 
iy ribune 


“It is a strong story that Clarence Budington Kelland tells—and he tells 
it with a sympathetic understanding of Parisian life and French character that 
makes it worthy of a wide audience at this time.” — Boston [Herald 


Fr ntis piece. $1.75 


POTASH AND PERLMUTTER SETTLE THINGS 
By Montague Glass 


HERE is a world of sound philosophy mixed with the fun.’’—Boston 
Ie rai 


‘The visit of Abe and Mawruss to the Pe ace Conference —* many good 
laug hs and a measul ab le amount of good satire. ; Nez ( York Tribun SI. go 


THE YELLOW TYPHOON By Harold MacGrath 
“NY: HING better than ‘The Yellow Typhoon’ has come from the pen of 


Harold MacGrath in recent years.” —Philadelphia Record 


“Mr. MacGrath has not written a better mvstery story than this.”—U 
rer $ 


1.75 





H —" R * BROTHE RS, Publishers, nasi senpigl 1817, New York, N.Y, 


R é The Mu n Book Company. Ltd., corner East Dunda nd Victoria Streets, Toronto, Ont 
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phonograph of supreme excellence 








HE Steger is your assurance of 

many pleasant evenings, with 

the world’s greatest artists— 
vocal and instrumental, The patented 
Steger tone arm and tone chamber 
insure faithful sound reproduction, 
The SteRer plays all records correctly. No 
parts to ‘alia nge Hear it—play it yourself. 
Steder duals rs everywhere. Prices $50 to 
$1250. Style book on request. 

STEGER & SONS PIANO MBG. CO. 
by John V. Steger, 1879 

Steger * Bail ting, Chicago, Illinois 

Factories: Steger, **Lincoln”’ and 
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THE 
SECOND ODD NUMBER 


A New Translation from the French of 


GUY De MAUPASSANT 


The NV. Y. Times says: “Just now, 
with the notable increase in popularity 
of the particular form of fiction in 
which De Maupassant is an acknowl- 
edged master, the tightening bonds 
of friendship uniting this country 
with France, and the vital interest 
in war literature, the collection of the 
great Frenchman’s stories, just pub- 
lished by the Harper’s, is particularly 
timely. . . . The principal interest in 
this collection of De Maupassant tales 
will be concentrated on the three that 
have to do with the Franco-Prussian 
War. Of these the one called ‘Two 
Friends’ is, perhaps, worthiest of 
study. .. . The little sketch may well 
serve as a model.” $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
ESTABLISHED 1817 


DURAND 


STEEL LOCKERS 





FTER years of use 
you will find Durand 
Steel Lockers as good as 
new; they are a perma- 


nent investment; they 
will last as long, or 
longer, then the building 
they are installed in. 

We specialize in the manufac- 
ture of steel lockers and steel 
shelving; we have concentrated 
our efforts on these two lines 


and have built a business and 
a reputation upon them. 


Write for catalogue of steel lockers; 
or of steel racks, bins and counters. 


DurRANnD STEEL Locker Co. 


1531 Ft. Dearborn Sk. Bldg. 931 Vanderbilt Bldg. 











Chicago New York 
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Jord « Burnham 


rT. CATHARINES, ¢ 


Canadian Facto 










She Has Always Wanted One 
Make Her Happy Now 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 
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ABIDING CHARM 


of the’ Hou SC 0 


A-F-B-A 
USE FACE BRICK 
—it Pays 


BRICK 


O the builders of permanent homes, Face 

Brick offers a potent appeal. Durable as stone 
or granite. Affording satety trom the fear and fact 
ot fire,and comfort through all seasons. Beautt- 
ful when completed, and mellowing with age — 
color blendings and harmonies beyond the scope 
of other materials. Not cheapest in first cost but, 
viewing the home asa permanent investment, the 
most economical of building materials. Send at once 
for “The Story of Brick”—the supply is limited. 


THE mp 
FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 


110 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET + CHICAGO 
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sO” Sead Flowers “Q&p,.. 

to Your Valentine “ei 

S* I TEN the mem sries of St. Valen- 
tine’s Day for Mother, Wife, Sister 


or Sweetheart. 


x 








1 1 1 


, 1 , , 
\s she reads this, she thinks of you— 





her Valentine. She wonders if you will 
forget. For she knows that St. Valen- 









k 
t 
tine’s wondrous spirit of love never grows | 
cold where flowers abound—and delichts {§ 
cold where flowers abound and delights \K 

1 Ae i> 
to make her home bright and cheerful kK 3 


with flowers and plants. 
t 


"1 , 
Why not leave your order to-day with 
the “* Say it with Flowers ”’ florist ? 





J 
n deliver fresh 
i States and 
) Service 
gn, Say it with Flowers,” 
American Florists, which 
are 
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And finally Brunswick Records—artistic companions of Brunswick 
Phonographs. These records are made under the direction of great 
interpreters :— men who have the power and faculty of developing 
musical selections as they would be played by the composers. 


Just as there are directors for the opera, the stage, the orchestra, 
we now have directors for records. 

This means that each Brunswick Record is not only the work of 
some accomplished artist, but is accompanied by the shadings of a 
renowned director. 

This is why Brunswick Records rise above the qualities most records 
have in common. Brunswicks are more than title and artist. They 
bear the impress of some guiding hand. One who knows how to 
bring out the inherent qualities, the hidden beauty, the magnetic 
personality, the more spiritual intuitions of the composers. 

Ask to hear these records. Made by the House of Brunswick—a name 
renowned in the world of music. Compare Brunswick Records with others. 
Be their sole judge! Look for something entirely different. Something sweeter, 
richer, truer! You'll find it in full measure in this new Brunswick disc! 











The Hoover lifts the rug from the 
floor, like this— flutters it upon a 
cushion of air, gently “*beats’’ out its 
embedded grit, and so prolongs its life 








In the soft shadings and delicate tracings of a fine rug lies 
its call for admiration. The maintenance of these charms 
is an important function of The Hoover. Rapidly its 
electric sweeping reveals anew the colorings dimmed by 
soot, and brushes straight any nap disarranged by heels, 
At the same time it beats out all destructive embedded grit, 
collects stubborn, clinging litter and thoroughly suction 
cleans. Only The Hoover does all this. And it is the 


largest selling electric cleaner in the world. 


“The HOOVE 


It Beats —as it Sweeps — as it Cleans 


Tue Hoover Suction SweEEPER COMPANY 
The oldest makers of electric cleaners 
North Canton, Ohio Hamilton, Canada 
































Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


The cheapest, most artistic and most durable color 


ings for 


Sidings and Shingles 


1 They cost less than half as much as paint 

2 Can be applied in half the time and by any 
intelligent laborer, halving the labor cost 
The Creosote preserves the wood and repels 
insects and vermin 
The colors are rich, harmonious and transparent, 
bringing it the beauty of the grain of the wood 


They wear as well as the best paint 


6 They are especially suited for smail houses, of 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, 145 Milk St., Boston, Mass 


25 Market St,, San Francisco 24 W. Kinzie St,, Chicago 
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A Summer Camp 


for your boys or girls? 


Thinking about what's best for 
them next summer? Then turn 


to the Summer Camp Section of 


Harper’s Magazine 


for it is in Harper's Magazine 
that you find the announcements 
of more summer camps, as well 
as private and preparatory schools 
and colleges, than in any other 
publication—the widest, the best, 
and the most dependable selection. 













































The Instrument 
You’re Proud to Own 


When you purchase a 
Sonora you choose the 
phonograph famous for its 
wonderful beauty. the one 
which won highest seore tor 
tone quality at the Panama 
Pacific Exposition, 





THe INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY Vy 


OTa\ & 


c.gan as a eeur © 


The Highest Class Talking 
Machine in the World 


The trade mark Sonora on 
your phonograph is an indica- 
tion to your friends that you are 
the owner of the instrument of 
supreme value which has been 
especially designed for those who 
want the best. and which, for O" ted 
magnificence of tone and for im- hid 
portant and exclusive features, is 
really beyond comparison. 

A superb collection of upright 
and period models is available. 
Prices $60 to $1000 
Today send for General Catalog 36 
or Period Catalog 36x 
Sonora Pbonograph Sales 
Company, Une, 

George E. Brightson, President 


NEW YORK CITY: Fifth Ave. at 53rd St. 
279 Broadway 
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TORONTO: I. Montagnes & Co 


Sonora is licensed and operates under BASIC 
PATENTS of the phonograph industry. 
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IS a necessary part 
your Garden equipment. 
DREER GARDEN BOOK FOR 1q2 
Ch I ( al C¢ mos, 
h 1 \ I \ ¢ Rose and 
R Columbia; also numerous 
istrations of the best of the 
1d Old-time favorites in 
1 Flower 
1] th ~ { 
ell as th professional will 
if ful Cultural directions, written 
worth while Ve ret ible ; and 










of everything 


m possIDly interest 


t 


A copy will be mailed free if you 
mention this publieation. 
HENRY A.DREER 
714-716 Chestnut St 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Old-fashioned 
—though new 


The likable traits that made and kept the Evans’ bever- 
ages distinctive and popular for the past 134 years are 
found, to the delight of all good drinkers, in 


RLOW 


A fu 
The oh . 
20th a reac 
and 
Century Butter” 
soft drink Pa aiid 
‘ beverags 
in a class ith 
, w < 
by itself ain 


smack all 


Beverage ts own 


FORMERLY KNOWN AS CHECONA EVANS ALE 


It embodies all of the Evans’ brewing experi- 
ence and standsfor the “Will to Do”’ that makes 
“virtue of necessity’? EVANS’ CHECONA 
BEVERAGE is a one that can be lingered over 
and enjoyed to the last drop, affording a feeling 
of satisfaction and content which denotes the 
skill and achievement of its makers. 

Try it at Leading Hotels and Restaurants. 

Supplied in Cases by Leading Dealers. 


C. H. Evans & Sons Estab. 1786 Hudson, N.Y 
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/ , the es will be extended andefinitely in different directions. 
ne volumes illustrated; bound in neat cloth; 16mo, 75 cents each. 
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rut ) pages each; 


\-B-C OF HOUSEKEEPING 


Harpe rs A-B-C 


f 


Series 


! at a popular price, is de signed to place in the hands of everybody 
It will meet a wide demand for information which cannot 


ule through long descriptions of heav y volumes. In addition to the 


By Christine Terhune Herrick 


A-B-C OF ARCHITECTURE 
By Frank E. Wallis 
A-B-C OF GARDENING 
By Eben KE Re xford 
A-B-C OF MOTION PICTURES 
By Robert E. Welsh 
\-B-C. OF 
By Alpheus Hyatt Verrill 
A-B-C OF GOLF 
By John D. Dunn 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


AUTOMOBILE DRIVING 


Any volume or volumes 


A-B-C OF ELECTRICITY 

3y William H. Meadowcroft 
A-B-C OF GOOD FORM 

By Anne Seymour 
A-B-C OF COOKING 

By Christine Terhune Herrick 
A-B-C OF CORRECT SPEECH 

By Florence Howe Hall 
A-B-C OF VEGETABLE GARDENING 

By Eben E. Rexford 
A-B-C OF HOME SAVING 

By Lissie C. Farmer 


Established 1817 NEW YORK 
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A colony of Hodgson Portable Houses 
sprang up on Boston Common to meet 
war workers’ needs. Did you see them 
there? A state food official said in part: 
‘The promptness with which you exe- 


miration trom everybody.” 


Hodgson Houses were in cities and 


~ HODGSONM8isS 


On Boston Common 


towns about, wherever there was need for 
good houses in a hurry. Even Belgium 
boasted a 100-bed Hodgson hospital. 

Your Hodgson House should be ordered 


4 now. They arrive in painted sections 
cuted the work and the delightful neat- ready to set up—skilled workmen un- 
ness of your cottages have brought ad- necessary. 


Everything from 10-room cottages to 
dog houses and bird houses. 














Send for illustrated catalog today. 
= hea “| WAY) E. FK. HODGSON COMPANY 


\ Room 266, 71-73 Federal St., Boston, Mass., 6 East 39th St., 








WN. Y¥.C. 
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Harper’s Book for Young Gardeners amy Army Auction Bargains 







ad aries ane Tents $4.25 up| C. W. revol 2.65 
By ALPHEUS Hy ATT VERRILL fie 466 o\kee’ teete 15 ” 
; llustrated a. 0 - : Uniforms 1.50 up | Knapsacks -75 up 
Harper P Book for Y oung Naturalists Teamharness26.85| Army Gun slings 50 up 


Spring.Rem. cal. 30 single shot rifle for model 
1906 cartridges, $7.77 Ball cart. $3.60 per 100 
16 acres Army Goods. Large illustrated cyclo- 
ca ae ab Ake ac nce 


By ALPHEUS HYATT VERRILL 


Illustrated $1.60 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





A pg 428 pages-- issue 
w Circuler 10 cents 


| FRANCIS "BANNERMAN ‘SONS, ws0t Broadway, New York 





























is the title of our 1920 catalogue 














the most U f the year 
—really a book of 184 pages, 8 colored plate o-engrav z actual results 
without exarg ion. It isa mine of inf gz in Gar ing, r te © pleasure or 
profit, and em ies the res sult of over seven practice al experience. 


To give this catalogue 
the largest pos 


ble distribution we make the following unus wual t 


EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS AS CASH 
Il state where t ent was seen and who encloses 10 cents we will mail the catalogue 
Ané Also Send Free of Charge Our Famous - HENDERSON ** COLLECTION OF SEEDS 
h of P 3ig Boston Lettuce, Whire urlet Radish, Henderson's In 
ire Poppies 1 Giant Waved Spe Pe ina n envelope which 


NDERSON & CO. < 


To every one who wi 
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ng one pack of Tipped S 
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THE RIDER OF THE KING LOG 
By Holman Day 


HOSE who love the outdoors, the simplicity and strength of backwoods 
life, the thrill of great moments in the open, the sound of rushing waters 
bringing their burden of logs to the sorting boom, who feel the pathos of the 
departing Indian, will like ‘The Rider of the King Log.’”—Boston Evening 


Transcript $1.90 


SYLVIA & MICHAEL By Compton Mackenzi: 


f Ge yro IN MACKENZIE has humor, and he has descriptive powers of 
no mean sort. His characters are notable for their vitality and _ life- 
likeness... . 1 A very fine piece of work; one that will make a deep impression 
on its readers.’’—Baltimore Sun $1.90 


FROM THE LIFE By Harvey O'Higgins 


ANNY HURST, in The New York Sun, says: “It does not particularly mat- 

ter whether or not Harvey O'Higgins has written ‘From the Life’ from the 

life. The point is, he has written life. And with the sure-footed agility of one 

of those Peruvian Mountain llamas that leap from high place to high place with 
rather breath-taking skill and fine scorn and economy of unnecessary delving. 

Frontispiece. $1. a 


THE CUP OF FURY By Rupert Hughes 


HE romance of the ship-yards (our own Hog Island) is told with a wealth 

of detail by Mr. Hughes, who shows not only the wonderful work accom- 
plished in a few months by tremendous energies judiciously applied, but mingles 
with the whirr of swiftly-moving wheels of industry the whirr of hearts beating 
for love and victory. The story 1s a big one and is full of the spirit that impelled 
this great nation to foreg go the ways of peace to help check the demon that was 
menacing the world.” —Philadelphia Record Illustrated. $1.90 


THE COTTAGE OF DELIGHT 
By Will N. Harben 


STRONG book—intensely interesting. Incident and chapter are finely 
dovetailed into a novel whose story value is enhanced by the vigorous 
realism of its treatment.” —N. Y. Tribune 


“The best of the twenty or more novels that Will N. Harben has given to 
our ever increasing world of readers. The story is intense and dramatic. It 
will have a wide appeal.’’—Boston Herald Frontispiece. $1.90 





HARPER * BROTHERS, Publishers, Established 1817, New York, N. Y. 


Canadian Re entative: The Musson Book Company, Ltd., corner East Dundas and Victoria Streets, Toronto, Ont. 
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ME RION CAPS 


Designed for the man who golfs, 
or motors, or travels 
‘ME RION caps meet the actual requ remert Ss 
of the most ardent spo rtsmen. being 
the acme of refinement in materials 
and te viloring 
obtaine able at the foremost 
men's shops in every City. 


There's a MERTON cap or hat for 
every sport and every season” 


Chas:S:Merton& Co. 
210 Fifth Avenuc NewYork 
Nid 


Factory Rutherford. 





ARE YOU 
SEEKING 
A SCHOOL 
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The answer to your school 
problem will probably be found 


in the Educational Directory 
of this issue. The facilities 
of our School Bureau are also 
at your command for any 


additional assistance you may 
require in selecting the school 
best suited to your demands. 


School Information Bureau 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
New York, N. Y¥ 


Franklin Square, 
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Hose at 


can be quickly and 
easily attached 
to any style of 
corset. 

The unique 
VELVETGRIP 
feature of the 
“Sew-On” — 
an all-rubber, 
oblong button— 
is proof against 
“slips” and the & 
ruthless ripping of © 
silken hose threads. 
Look for the Oblong 
Rubber Button— 


“The Button that 
laiks for (tself.”’ 
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The Ralalietion Treat- 
ment for Whooping- 
C ough, Spasmodic 
| Croup, Colds, Catarrh, 
Asthma, Influenza, 
Coughs, Bronchitis. 





safe and effective, avoiding internal drugs 
Vaporized Cresolene relieves the paroxysms of 
Whooping-Cough and Spasmodic Croup at once; it 


Simple, 


nips the common c ia before it hasachanceo f develop- 
ing into something worse, and experience shows that @ 
neglected cold is a dangerous cold. 

Mrs. Ballington Booth says: **No family, where there 
are young children, should be without this lamp.”’ 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with 
every breath, makes breathing easy and relieves the 
congestion, assuring restful nights 

It is called a boon by Asthma sufferers 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of 
Scarlet Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the 
treatment of Diphtheria. 

It is a protection to those exposed. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 40 years of 
successful use 


Sold by Druggists. Send for reaped booklet 23 





“They an't 





r quist or fre r 1 
THE VAPO- CRESOLENE cO., 62 Cortlandt St., 


or Leeming- Miles Building, Montreal, Ang 
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YORRHOC 


POWDER 


ANTISEPTIC 


for Pyorrhea prevention 
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Sensitive, bleeding gums 


are symptoms of pyorrhea—they lead to the loosen- 
ing and the loss of teeth. 


Pyorrhocide Powder should be used. It is the one denti- 
frice that dental clinics, devote 1 exclusively to pyorrhea re- 
search and oral prophylaxis, have demonstrated to be bene- 
ficial in pyorrhea treatment and prevention. 
where prescribe it. 








Dentists every- 


It aids in repairing soft, bleeding, spongy, receding gums. 
It cleans and polishes the 


teeth 











































To make gums firm 
and healthy, to 
keepteeth clean, 
use Pyorrhocide 
Powder. 

Pyorrhocide 
Powder is eco- 
nomical because 
a dollar package 
contains 81x 
months’ supply. 
Sold by leading 
cruggists and 
dental supply 
houses. 


FREE SAMPLE 
Write for free 
sample and our 
booklet on Pre- 
vention an 
Treatment of 
Pyorrhea. 

The Dentinol & 
Pyorrhocide 
Co., Inc. 

Sole Distributors 
Dept. K-1480 
Broadway, N.Y. 





Scien 1 tifically 
Perfected by 
Clinical Research 







We shall continue to offer through 
exhaustive scientific research, and by unlimited clinical fa 


cilities, only such a dentifrice as is tLe L 
y, Pres. 





most effectite—in promoting 
tooth, gum and mouth health. 



























ASPIRIN 


Name ‘‘Bayer’’ identifies gen- 
uine Aspirin introduced in 1900 





Insist on unbroken packages 


BAYER-TABLETS 





ef ASPIRIN 


Boxes of 12 tablets 
Bottles of 24:and 100 
Also capsules 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of 
Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 
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Dainties for Home Parties 
By FLORENCE M. WILLIAMS 


A practical culinary aid for the hospitable. 
Here are well-arranged recipes suitable for 
card - parties, buffet suppers, luncheons, teas, 
and receptions. In this little volume the house- 
keeper will find not only suggestive ideas for 
the preparation of suitable dainties, but the 
exact quantities necessary to serve twenty- 
five persons. 16mo, 75 cents 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
Established 1817 
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Menthol Cough Drops 
Give Quick Relief 








Luden’s clear the head; soothe the throat. 
the breath; refresh the mouth. 
year ’round. 





SAFE; PLEASANT FOR ALL 


THE FAMILY 


Purify 
Use Luden’s the 


No coloring, no narcotics 





Lift Corns out 


with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
applied directly upon a 
tender, aching corn stops 
the soreness at once and 
soon the entire corn or cal- 
lus loosens and can be lifted 
off with the fingers with- 
out even a twinge of pain. 


Freezone 


Removes hard corns, soft corns, also 
corns between the toes and hardened 
calluses. Does not irritate or inflame 
the surrounding skin ortissue. You 
| feel no pain when applying it or 
afterward. 

Women! Keep a small bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never 
let a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any 
drug storeinthe U.S. or Canada 
fHE EDWARD WESLEY CO. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Look for familiar 
yellow package 


WM. H. LUDEN 
In Reading, Pa. 
Since 1881 














Here’s 
Free 


d Proof That 
YOU CAN HEAR! 


The wonderful improved Acousticon has now 
enabled 350.000 deaf people to hear We are 
sure it will do the same fer vou 3 are ibsolutely 
certain of it that we are eager to send you the 


Famous Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


NO DEPOSIT—NO EXPENSE 






ey to pay, I red tay I re rvatior 





present Acc { n ' I 
that we will gladly take the ri npr ng beyor 
bt th 


The Joy of Hearing Can Be Yours Again! 
The ACOUSTICON "' # mprovements a tented feat 
which inr t De t sot T 
I iptly, and if it ‘ t ike you he retur t id y 
will owe us nothing—not one cent Addre 
Dictograph Products Corporation 
1313 Candler Bidg., New York 
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THE HOME SECTOR 


~-— A WEEKLY FOR THE NEW CIVILIANS \_, 








On all news-stands 


CONDUCTED BY THE FORMER EDITORIAL COUNCIL OF 


Che Stars and Stripes 


is for every he-man who ever juggled slum 
in a mess-kit or threatened the bugler 
with homicide. That is only another 
way of saying that The Home Sector is 


A Young Man’s Magazine 


You don’t wear a bronze U. S. button 
on your collar now—just a bronze dis- 
charge button in your lapel. But you still 
want the low-down on what’s happenin 
in Paree, Coblentz and the best of al 
sectors—God’s country. 


In The Home Sector you get the real dope—in the 
lingo, service-men like. Try the current issue 
and see for yourself. 


Write now for particulars of special introductory offer 


The Butterick Publishing Company, Butterick Building, New York 


LS ss 


Ten cents a copy 








The Cost of Travel 


like the cost of building, is reduced when the traveler is guided 
by a definite systematic plan, with all details worked out in 
advance. On the other hand, the cost is increased by mistakes 
in routing, unnecessary delays, failure to make proper reservations, 


spending time on uninteresting bypaths 


Over 77 years of experience, over 156 offices in as many corners 
of the earth, over 3,500 employees, our businesslike methods, 
our knowledge of routes, accommodations and prices—all are at 
your service to save you money, annoyance, delay, to secure 
for you the utmost measure of travel enjoyment. There is no 
charge for estimates and suggestions. Write us of your tenta 





tive plans or come to any of our offices and let us discuss 
these plans with you. 


THOS. COOK & SON, NEW YORK 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Montreal Toronto 
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WHERE-TO-GO 


HOTEL, RESORT. AND TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


LOUIS RHEAD’S 1907-EveRy MONTH IN 7 MaGazines -1920 


Atlantic Monthly Century Harper's Review of Reviews 
Scribner's The Canadian World's Work. Write to these 


na oe places & refer to WHERE-TO-GO, 8 Beacon $t., Boston, Mass. 
Illustrated Children’s Classics tthe mene ae 
TOURS 


These ten books are very beautifully printed. TEMPLE TOURS 


Each has many full-page illustrations with more than EUROPE AND THE BATTLEFIELDS 
Moderate Prices ——— Satisfrction. 
ings are uniform 00 BOYLSTON STREET 

Sold together or separately. Cloth Octavo. Each $1.60 


———————————EEEeee 
Arabian Nights’ Enter- Stevenson’s Treasure ENNETTS TRAVEL BUREAU 














Splendid Gift Books for Boys and Girls 








one hundred illustrations and decorations. The bind- 








Caliente Teen Tickets ~Tours of Distinction 
Robinson Crusoe Gulliver’s Travels J 506 FIFTH Ey. NEW YORK 
Tom Brown’s School Days Hans Andersen’s Fairy L — : —— 
Grimm's Fairy Tales Tales ey 
Swiss Family Robinson Robin Hood ine pao pte nn Benge ig ponding parm 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare Kurepean Travelers, Poste Restante, Wash., D.C. 
A few tours to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK Goto Europe at our Expense TY TOURS, 


small parties Address UNIVERSITY TOURS, 
Box WG426, Wilmington. Delaware. 
































THE SUMMER CAMP 


For your boy—your girl 
If you are planning to send your bey or girl to a camp next summer, 
we would commend for your consideration the announcements that 
appear in this Summer Camp Section in the front part of this issue. 
The facilities of our School Information Bureau are also at your com- 
mand for any additional assistance you may require in selecting the 
summer camp best suited to your demands. Address 


School Information Bureau. HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Sq., N. Y- 











The Story telling Hour 






















































































A Connoisseur 


of cuisine and service is of necessity a discrim- 
inating patrons HOTEL CHAMBERLIN, 
at OLD POINT COMFORT, VIRGINIA, 


numbers a multitude of such among its 





clientéle. Looking out over the sunlit waters 
of the Chesapeake, the dining-room is in itself 
an invitation to enjoyment and a nice per- 
ception of the wishes of the guests to enjoy 
those viands, the preparation of which made 
a real Virginia cook a veritable ‘Cordon 
Bleu,” makes the Chamberlin cuisine a thing 
to be remembered. Where this choice cuisine 
may be enjoyed without thought of addition- 
al expense, because the prices named are in- 
clusive, it certainly will contribute greatly to 
to your comfort. Naturally such a cuisine 
piaces at your commaad a service which evi- 
dences a personal desire that each individual 
guest shall be pleased, and the return year 
after year of its friendly patrons is the tri- 


umph of the service. 


George F. Adams, Manager 


Fortress Monroe, Virginia 


OFFICES Bertha Ruffner Hotel Bureau, 1270 Broadway, C k's Tour 
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Raymond -Whitcomb 


TOURS and CRUISES THE BEST IN TRAVEL 


You can — You should 
SEE EUROPE THIS YEAR 


Members of the first Raymond-Whitcomb Tours to Europe since hostilities ceased, after 
seeing the tremendous spectacle of the great battlefields of the World War, have written 
and cabled, begging us to tell the American people the real story of what awairs them in 
Europe and urge them to visit these inspiring memorials to American heroism— 
before they are altered by time and reconstruction 
“T had no conception of what War meant,” writes one friend, ‘until I saw the stupen- 
dous evidence with my own eyes. It was a revelation. ‘Tell every one thar it is not 
only the privilege but the duty of all Americans to visit these battlefhelds—not as 
idle sightseers, but with reverent patriotism, that they may pay their tribute to the 
immortal dead and join the growing protest of humanity against the infinite and 
intolerable tragedy of War.” 
‘My wonderful experience has convinced me,” writes another, “that it 1s possible to 
ee Europe now without encountering the hardships I had feared. From starc to finish 
of our trip your admirable plans and your tour manager stood between us and all 


troubles, that might have sorely tested the patience of the individual traveler. Tell 
your people that no American need hesitate to visit E —_— this year, provided he goes 
with one r part r makes hts arrangements through 


‘Beat Whitcomb Service 


Never was Raymond-Whitcomb Service so essential to you. We know foreign conditions 
and we know American needs. Our tours are successful because they please the dis- 
criminating traveler who demands the best in all things—best hotels, finest train and 
automobile service and superior steamship accommodations. 

Our winter tours visit sunny Provence, the Riviera and the warm lands of the Mediter- 
ranean. Many tours include Nice, Cannes, Monte Carlo, Italy, Sicily, Spain, Algeria 
and Tunisia (Arabian Nights’ Africa), returning in the spring to Paris, the great battle- 
fields and Belgium. Frequent departures in February, March, April and May. 


Do Not Delay 


Now is the time to make the first arrangements for your summer trip. The pork apn 
will be many; the accommodations are few. Without steamship reservations, made i 
advance, you cannot get to Europe. Without hotel reservations, made in advance, a 
cannot see France, Belgium and the Battlefront. Accommodations are ample for the 
forehanded. Save yourself from disappointment by sending us your name today. 
This will protect you. Dates and details can be arranged later. 


West Indies Cruises 
Luxurious cruises by splendid specially-chartered steamships, the finest of the Great 
White Fleet. Wonderful route, including Cuba, Jamaica, Panama Canal, Costa Rica and 
Nassau-Bahamas. 24 days from New York to New York. Price $425 and up, includ- 
ing many Shore Excursions. Departures March 6, March 13, April 3 and April 10. 
Delightful Tours to California, Florida, South 
America, Japan-China and Round the World 


SEND FOR BOOKLET DESIRED 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COo., Beacon and Park Sts., Boston 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


Chief European Office: 2 Place de l'Opera, Paris 
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MYRON 
PrrAity 


UALITY appreciation has no geographical 

bounds. The Hartmann Wardrobe Trunk 

marks thetravellerof distinctioneverywhere. 
Be sure the Hartmann Red >>> is on the trunk you buy. 


“ene TRUNK _ 
Racine, Wis. 
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WARDROBE TRUNKS 
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AAMERICANS UNDERSTAND AMERICANS 
BY TRAVELING IN 


ERICA 


TRAY EL throughout all parts of America by thoughtful men 
and women of every part will help greatly to bring about 
a more thorough understanding of America and Americans. 


WHEN you travel through America or any civilized country 
you can be free of money annoyances by having a liberal 
supply of those safe, convenient, comfort-promoting 


6 « American 
A:B:A Association Cheques 
the BEST funds for travelers 
You can obtain ‘‘A-B-A” Cheques in $10, $20, $50 and $100 
denominations at most any important bank in the United States 


and Canada. For full information write to Bankers Trust 
Company, New York City. 
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NUMBER 1726 


BODY COMFORT FOR MEN 


OUR tests for genuine bodycom- 
fF fort in winter underwear: Is 
it warm? Has it a smooth “feel” 
against the skin? Isit tailored to 
fit well? Is it durable? 

A suit of Amho Body Clothing 
which can conscientiously answer 
“Yes” to each of 


yarn is knitted into a winter gar- 
ment that gives warmth without 
excessive weight. You have only 
to handle a suit of Number 1726 
in your dealer’s store to appreci- 
ate its gentle, soft “feel.” You 
have only to wear a suit of 

Number 1726 to 








these questions Pi 7A SPZZLZZZL ae appreciate the ex- 
such is style Num- \j NR tra care we take in 
ber 1726. \ \ proportioning the 
. . 4 ad 
Consider therea- Particular iii garment to fit well. 


sonswhy: Number \! 


I] Hand laundered, 


1726 is a Merino People are \ each garment 

fabric, which means N Particular ‘ reaches you ina 

a combination of h! About their i condition of perfect 

cotton and wool. : NI cleanliness. 

But such cotton! Ml Underwear N 1726 is a shirt 
iy 


Strong and springy |i 





and consummately | 


ik 
clean. And such 222222222 272255 


|) and drawer num- 
_t*il ber, made in white 
and grey; and the 








wool! Cut from 
the backs of clean, well-cared-for 
sheep, it is passed through several 
operations in our own mill, to 
separate the best, which is 
scoured absolutely clean before 
it is spun into yarn. 

This choice cotton and wool 


same fabric is ob- 
tainable in union suits, as you 
prefer. Number 1726 costs a lit- 
tle more; the genuine comfort it 
gives is worth much more to the 
well-groomed man. Get several 
suits of 1726 and be comfortable 
all winter long. 


AMHO 
Body Cothing 


Means Better Underwear 


AMERICAN 


NEW BRITAIN 


HOSIERY 


(Established 1868) 


COMPANY 


CONNECTICUT 


Makers of fine knitted underwear for men, women and children 





























FOR 
FORMAL USE 


- 





here is no 
substitute for 
~ 
-/ruc Trish 


/inen 








THERE is a smooth lustre—a delicate sense of luxurious refinement 
about True Irish Linen that cannot be- duplicated. 


Guests are quick to realize the subtle charm of beautiful table linen. 


And with haberdashery, too, women in particular, notice the differ- 
ence between the real linen fabric and other materials. 


The scarcity of True Irish Linen only enhances its value in the minds 
of those who know and appreciate perfection in taste and quality. 


The Irish Linen Society - - Belfast, Ireland 
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~ Purity 


iy is not luck nor chance that makes every 
cake of Ivory Soap so pure. 


It is science, centered in the laboratories where 
every ingredient that enters into Ivory Soap is 
analyzed; and where the soap itself is tested, at 
every stage of its manufacture. 


You always can depend on Ivory Soap being 
pure, mild and grateful to the most sensitive 
skin. For the Procter & Gamble laboratories 
always will keep Ivory Soap as high grade, in 
particular, as the first cake that made 


[vory Soap famous 41 years ago. 


[IVORY SOAP 


Have you tried the new Ivory Soap Flakes? 


Now you can buy genuine Ivory Soap, ready shaved 
into snow-like flakes that warm water melts into “Safe 
Suds in a Second”. Quicker‘and easier for fine laundry 
work and the shampoo. To get a free sample package, 
send your name and address to Department 6-B, The 
Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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